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THE RATIONALE OF RAILWAY SHARES. 


Tue raflway atmosphere, though still rather! the other, is certain of receiving a fixed annual 


The wild speculation 
In the London 


unsettled, is clearing up. 
in shares has received a check, 


market comparatively little is doing, though the , 


provincial exchanges still show some sparks of 
the gambling spirit. The public mind is recover- 
ing a sober tone. On the other hand, amalgama- 
tions are in progress between competing lines of 
railway, and the directors of some are announcing 
that it is not their intention to go forward to 
Parliament “ this session.”’ The three great sources 
whence general embarrassment might have arisen 
—numerous bankruptcies from rash speculation, 
undertakings beyond the national means to accom- 
plish, from the commencement of too many lines 


at once, and monetary derangement, from the | 


simultaneous transfer of the immense aggregate of 
deposits — make less show near at hand than they 
did at a distance. As is often the case in the 
moral as well as the physical world, clouds which, 
seen edgeways on the horizon, looked awfully 
gloomy, are found to be less dense and compact 
when hanging inthe zenith. The note of alarin 
was given in time to awaken attention to impend- 
ing danger; and the danger, as it draws nigh, 
appears more within the compass of human powers 
to grapple with, than was apprehended from its 
colossal show in the distance. 

The risk incurred from the extent to which 


value of shares on the part of the great mass of | brokerage. 
A share is neither more nor less than a business is made by watehing the incessantly 


dealers, 
title to a definite proportion of the indefinite | 
profits of any business or of ar annuity. 


such transactions of every-day occurrence. 


income commensurate to their amount. But ina 
great trading country like ours, the profits on 
capital are continually varying with the striking 
out of new lines of business, or the ebbing and flow- 
ing prosperity of the old. The holder of £100 
consols cannot ask more than his three per cent. 
when the average profits on capital rise above that 


amount, nor can he be obliged to take less when 


| 


they fall below it. But when the run of profits is 
higher, he may sell his title to the interest on one 
hundred pounds for a less sum, and invest that 
smaller sum in such a manner as to ensure a 
larger annual return ; or when the run of profits 


_is lower, he may sell his title to the interest for a 


larger sum, and invest it so as to obtain a larger 
return, though at a lower rate. The facility with 
which shares in joint-stock companies and pro- 
perty in the public funds are transferred, render 
And, 


owing to the immense amount of our national 


debt, together with the great and increasing num- 


ber of joint-stock companies with transferable 


shares, the aggregate of property embraced by 
these transactions is so great, that a moderate per 


' centage of gain on a number of transfers, has made 
it worth some men’s while to become “ Jobbers,” 
'and employ their capital exclusively in this kind 
of business, and worth other men’s while to confine 
gambling in shares has been carried, arose from | themselves to an agency business in such dealings, 
ignorance or forgetfulness of the true nature and | for the sake of a very moderate commission or 


A share | 


in a railway in actual operation entitles the holder | 


to the one-hundred-thousandth or two-hundred- 
thousandth part of the net annual profits of the 


concern, according to the number of shares into | 


which the whole may be divided. A hundred or 
two hundred pounds worth of consols is the same 
thing in effect: it is a title to draw the annual 
interest on two hundred pounds of a sum borrowed 
by government. 
government stock is a fixed sum. The annual 
profits of a good established concern like the 
London and Birmingham Railway, vary within a 
harrow range. Whoever holds a certain number | 


—_—_ - 


Many a good, steady, remunerative 


varying value of shares and stocks, and buying 
or selling at the right moment; and at particular 
times large fortunes are made suddenly by such 
operations. The concern of “ Jobbers” and 
“Brokers” is not with the real value of shares 
and stocks, but with the difference between the 
value of one kind and another at the moment. 


Still it is the fact, that these shares and stocks 
have a real substantial value in themselves, inde- 


The interest due on £100 of. 


pendent of the fluctuations of the market, that 
renders it safe to deal in them. The speculator 


_may be mistaken in his calculations — he may be 


i 


_baulked of his anticipated gains — but he gets 


something that has a real permanent value. He 
may lose something by buying one kind of stock 


of hundreds of pounds in the one, or of shares in | or shares and selling another, but he does not lose 
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all: there is a residuum of Lond fide property 
which remains in his hands. 

Now this is what those who have been bitten 
with the railway-share mania have entirely over- 
looked, or were possibly ignorant of. The great 
mass of the shares in which they have been dab- 
bling, have not at this moment any real value, 
—may not have for years,—may never have. A 
company is formed with a view to construct a 
certain railway, and as soon as it is provisionally 
registered, its shares are sold; nay, “ promises 
to pay” shares are sold before it gets that length. 
Now what are these shares? Not at thismoment, 
—not within any time that can be specified with 
certainty, “titles to a definite proportion of the 
indefinite profits of the business,’ for profits there 
are none, and may never be. The company may 
fail to induce Parliament to grant it an incorporat- 
ing act; it may find its estimates erroneous, and 
fail to complete the railway even after the act has 
been obtained; or it may complete the railway 
and begin to work it, but at such an expense as 
precludes all hopes of dividends. One thing they 
are sure to obtain who get shares in projected rail- 
ways, the privilege of disbursing the liabilities 
entailed on the holders of those shares. The ex- 
penditure is certain, however contingent and pre- 
carious the return. Now, it is not easy to decide 
how many of the projected railways, the shares of 
which have been greedily bought up at a premium, 
will ultimately prove remunerative, or at what dis- 
tance of time. Nothing can be more fallacious 
than the figures which popular authorities in 
matters statistical and economical parade in refer- 
ence to this question. But so much is certain, — 





| 





| 


that a large proportion of the schemes are mere | 
of increased travelling, of which these steady- 
going old stagers were sceptical in the extreme, 


bubbles, already resolving themselves into the ele- 
ments ; and that with regard to even the good 


concerns, years more or fewer must pass over the | 


heads of the shareholders before there are any 
dividends. ‘Things are already finding their level ; 
and with regard to the numerous class of small 
shareholders, it is difficult to decide whether those 
who have got entangled in bad, or those who have 
stumbled on good, have made the worse bargains. 
The shareholders in bubble railways must make 
up their minds to a dead loss. They will have to 
pay the expenses incurred in blowing the bubble. 
But as such concerns cannot outlive the scrutiny 
of Parliament, if ever they meet it, the share- 
holders, when they come to their senses, can put a 
stop to further outlay, by insisting upon having 
the concern wound up. Good railway speculations, 
on the contrary, must go on ; but fora time it will 
be all outlay and no return ; and this is a state 
of matters which the purses of many who have got 
shares cannot stand. They must get rid of them 
at any or at no price, in order to stop the drain ; 
and such will be the quantity of shares thrown on 
the market in consequence, that long-headed, and 
long-pursed speculators will buy them for an old 
song. But that hope which endures while life 
endureth, will long prevent many from relinquish- 
ing shares in undertakings which have stamina and 
vitality in them ; and the poorer class of holders 
may, under its delusive influence, throw away more 


_ of business as much as they could. 
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money, with quite as little return in the end, on 
substantial enterprises as on rotten hollow speculg. 
tions. 

Alike whether railway projects are good or bad 
this is, at the present moment, the actual condition 
of many shareholders—they have bought what js 
of worse than no value, a source of outlay from 
which they can never derive any return. The 
cause of this egregious blunder has been their for. 
getfulness, or more probably their utter ignorance 
of the nature of that business, which makes profit 
by well-timed investments. They heard of large 
sums gained in the course of a few days by pur- 
chasing shares at a low price and selling them at 
an advance. They knew that stock-jobbing was 
an old established business, and flattered them- 
selves that they might make great gains by in- 
curring some risk, but not of utter loss. They did 
not advert to the fact, that the shares current ip 
the old established exchange had a veal enduring 
value ; that the shares in which they were adven- 
turing, had a barely possible contingent value, 
Had the warnings of the intelligent and expe- 
rienced stock and share brokers of London been 
listened to, the mania would have been checked 
at the outset. They discouraged the traffic in the 
shares of projected railways from the beginning, 
The doubts they entertained of them were perhaps 
in excess. The funds and the shares with which 
they were familiar, they knew to be valuable—they 
understood the causes of their fluctuating prices, 
and could calculate the range. But railways— 
even the best-—were a new business: the data for 
estimating their eligibility as investments were 
insufficient ; and when a spring-tide of projects 
set in upon the market, framed upon calculations 


the established London brokers declined this kiud 
Latterly, many 
of them have, at the risk of offending respected 
clients of old standing, refused to have any dealings 
whatever in railway shares. The business thus 
rejected by the regular faculty, (if we may venture 
to apply to a body of respectable traders a term 
hitherto exclusively appropriated to the professions 
called by courtesy learned,) fell into the hands of 
the irregulars. The great excess of railway 
speculation has been witnessed in the great pro- 
vincial marts, where exchanges have for the first 
time been organized, and in the capital, in the 
outer court of the Gentiles, St. Bartholomew's 
Lane, and Shorter’s Court. It is not meant to 
impute dishonesty to the majority of the out-of- 
doors, or newly-incorporated share-brokers, though 
there are some strange characters amongst them. 
But in the regular metropolitan stock exchange, 
experienced men give the tone, and conventional 
traditional rules prevent even sanguine blockheads 
from going very far astray ; while, in the scenes 
where a large proportion of railway-share business 
has been transacted, the dealers were new to the 
business, and the branch of the business they dealt 
in was itself new. Clients and brokers played 
the old game of the blind leading the blind. 
Railway share-dealing has been rank quackery : 
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not pure knavery on one side and gullibility on 
the other ; but presumptuous ignorance doing as 
much mischief as deceitfulness could, on the part 
of the dealers, and headlong avarice often taking 
the place of innocent simplicity on the other. 

The irregular method in which railway business 
has been carried on, has produced good as well 
as evil. It has preserved the great substantial 
moneyed interests from the epidemic. 


market : the banking business of the empire is 


in a sound condition ; the produce market is | 


The over- | 
trading has been confined to the railway-share | 





' 
| 


healthy; there has been no undue speculation | 


among the manufacturers. The victims of the 


delusion helong in great part to those classes whose | 


embarrassments will least affect the general course 
of business’ in the country. 


Much individual | 


suffering, with more or less of culpability, there | 


will be. 


necessary result of an excessive accumulation of 
eapital. The annual production of the country 
has for many of our thirty years of peace, been 
greatly in excess of its consumption. The mad 
commercial policy (if it deserve the name) of our 
legislators, by cramping the natural extension of 
commerce, has kept this surplus production from 
finding profitable investment. The rate of profit 
has fallen, and with it the rate of interest. The 
pressure has been felt mainly by small capitalists. 
Men of large capital, finding the fields of manu- 
factures and wholesale trade overstocked, have 
turned themselves to the retail trade. 
branches of business, the warehouse system has 
almost entirely superseded the small shopkeepers. 
Small capitalists have been unable to find means | 
of investing their money, and interest has been | 
low. Under any circumstances, the flattering 


promise of the new field of investment offered by | find a legitimate place. 


The railway excitement has been doubt- | 
less aggravated by the low rate of interest, the 





In many | 
value of railway shares comes to be made—when 


give more employment. ‘The capital invested in 
foreign railways, though considerable, is a com- 
paratively small portion of our aggregate railway 
ventures ; it is, more than is the case with home 
speculations, in the hands of large capitalists ; and, 
however absurd Spanish and Indian projects may 
be, the French, Dutch, Belgian, and some of the 
German railways, are safe enough concerns. 

The pause which has been given to railway opera~ 
tions by the panic, (as some persist in calling it,) is 
favourable for reflection and preparations to start 
anew score. Future proceedings, to be on safe and 
profitable, must be based on a more rational esti- 
mate of railway profits than has yet been attempted. 
The experience of the great leading lines already 
constructed, the London and Birmingham, Grand 
Junction, Liverpool and Manchester, London and 
Brighton, Great Western, South Western, Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, &c. sufficiently proves that rail- 
ways, judiciously set about, may at once be made an 
instrument of public accommodation and economy, 
and of private emolument. But the experience of 
these lines also shows that projected railways are 
not eligible investments for small capitalists who 
require immediate returns. Until a railway is 
fairly in operation it is a legitimate field of invest- 
ment only for large capitalists, who can afford to 
wait years for their returns, or for such persons as 
have accidentally come into possession of less con- 
siderable sums, which (as never having calculated 
on possessing them,) they do not at the moment 
need, and for which no immediate investment 
offers. When this just estimate of the nature and 


they are regarded as investments, not as mere 


| 


counters in a game at “ Beggar-my-neighbour,” 
they will shrink within narrower compass, and 
not overstock the market, in which they will then 
The subscription books of 


railways would have attracted many of these small | projected railways will be less readily filled up, 


capitalists, but the shyness of the regular com- 


mercials has left it almost entirely tothem. The 
small savings of the country clergyman ; the little 


hoards of dowager and spinster annuitants; the 
unemployed capitals of petty shopkeepers,—these, 
with the rash ventures of unfledged speculators, 
make up, (with the exception of some few 
mammoth dealers in railway shares,) the bulk of 
the money that has been ventured or thrown away. 
The individual suffering will be extreme. Many 
will lose their little alls. Within this month we 
have known 50 per cent. given for small advances, 
to meet calls for deposits and instalments. There 
is a world of meaning in the advertisements so 
frequent in the daily papers, requesting loans of 
£7, £12, £20, for a month or week, and promising 
valuable pledges as security, and large considera- 
tions for the use of the money. But these individual 
losses will not affect the general prosperity. Except 
in the case of foreign railways, the money will 
remain in the country. They who had money 
before may have lost it ; they who had none may 
have got it; but the money will still be forth- 
coming. 





questionable schemes will be less lightly urged for- 
ward, while the intelligent portion of the railway 
public will concentrate their energies on real en- 
terprises. Lines likely to confer advantage on 
the public, will find promoters at the outset in the 
traders and manufacturers, who, with a view to 
the benefit of their business, can afford and are 
willing to risk something to have such enterprises 
set afoot. When fairly in operation, the shares 
will pass into the hands of the annuitant class. 
Railway shares will bring their value in the 
market; and the business of those who watch 
the fluctuations of that market, in order to make 
a fair and honest profit by becoming agents in the 
natural and incessant transfer of shares, will be 
confined within healthy limits. 

To bring about this sound and healthy state of 
affairs, with the least possible suffering, some 
strength of nerve is required. We must boldly 
grasp the nettle that is stinging us, if we would 
abridge the moments of painful sensation. The 


great body of holders of railway shares, must 
summon resolution to estimate their real value, 


{ 


The tailor and butcher will have new | 
customers as good as the old ; and the new holders | selves to it. 


and where they have incurred loss, to resign them- 
“They who have been drawn in to 


of capital, more enterprising than the old, may | take shares in companies got up by swindlers, (for 
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such there are,) or by over-sanguine ignorant 
speculators, (of which there are a still greater 
number,) must at once insist upon these unlucky 
speculations being wound up. Their shares will 
soon be unsaleable ; and although for a short time a 
trifle might still be got for them, to sell a share one 
knows to be worthless, is no better than passing a 
shilling one knows to be bad. A loss has been 
incurred, and the sooner its amount is ascertained 
and paid, the less it will be. As for those who 
have got hold of shares in concerns which ulti- 
mately must pay, but who cannot afford to lie 
long out of their money, or who, though able to 
meet calls from time to time, must cramp and pinch 
to do so, the sooner they dispose of their shares 
the better. 
of them at a discount,—give them away for almost 
nothing; and what, in the estimation of most 
people is more galling still, they must do so with 
the consciousness that they are giving bargains 
to men richer than themselves, who will ultimately 
make ample profits on them. ‘This is disagree- 
ableenough: but if they will retlect dispassionately, 
they must admit that it is no more than a just 
retribution for their engaging in enterprises be- 
yond their means. When little men undertake 
what only big men can accomplish, they must 
either allow the whole business to fall through, or 
hand it over to those who can accomplish it. If 
they cannot bring themselves to take such a philo- 
sophical view of their disappointments, they may 
console themselves by railing at the injustice of 


Fortune, who showers her favours on those who | 


have already more thanenough, and withholds them 
from the needy. But they will be more likely to 
obtain respect and sympathy by adopting the tone 
magnanimous. ‘They will also be real gainers by 
at once shaking themselves free from the meshes 
of delusive hope, and setting to work at real busi- 
ness of some other kind, instead of lingering like 


fools to see what the chapter of accidents will | 


turn up. By some such process as we have in- 
dicated, the railway market must be cleared ; the 
only alternatives open to them are, to bring about 
the denouement by their own efforts, and thereby 
abridge their sufferings, or to have it brought about 
for them by the progress of events, thereby linger- 
ing out their torments. 

The railway market being thus cleared, or in 
the process of clearing, it is for the legitimate 
speculations and speculators, who remain in it, to 
bring business to a perfectly healthy tone. Rail- 
way enterprise is simply a new variety of the old 
story of the Mary-le-bone parish dust-heap. As 
roads improved, and manure came more into de- 
mand, the overseers who used to pay for having 
the heap cleared away, first got it carried off for 
nothing, and ultimately contrived to sell it at a 
profit. Under the blessed system of turnpike acts, 


the public were heavily taxed, for comparatively 
slow carriage over jolting roads. 


Under the new 
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They will probably require to dispose | 


public at the time takes most interest. 






railway system, the public are carried from place 

to place, with the smooth swiftness of the swallow 

at less cost ; and the roads over which they travel 

are made a valuable property instead of a source 

of unremunerative expenditure. By railways the 

sum of national property is increased, the national] 

powers of production are augmented. The great 

problem to be solved is, how these advantages 

may be attained with the least delay, consistent 

with security, and at the least cost. The causes 

of delay, and expense, are to be sought either in 

men’s imperfect conceptions of the system itself, 
or in the workings of the legislative machinery by 

which the power to construct railways is conferred, 

The cost of railways may be diminished, by more 

system and caution, in the selection of the lines to 

be first constructed, or by efforts still more to di- 
minish friction, invent more economicai and 

powerful sources of motive power, and improve the 
machinery by which the application and distribu- 
tion of that power is regulated. The retardation, 
and what is perhaps still worse, the irregular ad- 
vance of railway construction, caused by our cum- 
brous and inadequate legislative machinery, may 
be in a great measure obviated by improved busi- 
ness arrangements in Parliament — perhaps by 
the delegation of parliamentary authority in this 
matter to a permanent competent tribunal. Be- 
fore entering upon the discussion of these means 
to our end, it seems necessary to have a distinct 
notion of that end. lor this reason we have de- 
voted these columns to illustrate the nature of 
railways as property —as engines of public utility, 
for the use of which the public is willing to pay, 
and which are consequently of merchantable 
value to those who own them. Having thus 
cleared our way, we shall proceed to inquire, in a 
succession of papers, how this new kind of property 
may be made most available to its owners and the 
public. It is not our intention to bore our readers 
with a system of lectures. The railway interest 
is an established, and increasing interest : it will be 
constantly in the eye of the public, and its doings 
or sufferings will afford us matter for instruc- 
tive comment. It shall be our aim to reduce all 
emerging questions, as much as possible, to first 
principles ; but the immediate topic selected for 
the month’s discussion, shall be that in which the 
It depends 
upon the course of events, whether we shall first 
discuss the merits and demerits of Parliament as 4 
railway tribunal—the means by which the public 
interests are to be secured against the private 
interests of companies possessing, like the com- 
bined London and Birmingham and Grand June- 


| tion, the enormous capital of fourteen millions — 





or the comparative merits of direct trunks, with 


branches and lines winding their serpentine way 
from towntotown. But all these, and many more, 
shall be canvassed at the time when the public 
appears most willing to listen to the discussion. 
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THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 


For the anachronisms of this ballad I make no excuse whatever ; they will be sufficiently evident to every reader of English 
history. If any one be disposed to blame me fot this unscrupulous huddling together of events, I can only say 1 am not 
writing chronicles, but rhymes. In regard to the strong display of feeling in favour of King Harald, this must satisfy, that, 


if he did not actually get it, he did not get his due. 


No more, in merry England, 
We keep the good old ways ; 
The jolly bout o’er sirloin stout, 
In the great hall of dais. 
No more our maids are twirling 
‘The spinning-wheel and rock, 
While matrons hale brew nappy ale, 
Or weave the snowy smock. 
No more, round the great ingle, 


e When nights are drear and long, 
0 The grandad fights his battles, 
; And the grandam trolls her song, 
Of Hengist’s lovely daughter 
d For whom the crown was sold, 
le Or of the Danish slaughter, 
: Or of the ship of gold, 
n, With fourteen sturdy rowers, 
“ With necklace rich, and ring, 
| And silken awnings from Brabant, 
n- And cushions from the rich Levant, 
ay Which Godwin gave the king. 
si I. 
by Trick’d out in French, and motley 
11s Is now our mother tongue, 
ee Though Arthur’s knights, and Alfred’s fights, 
ns ‘Therein were said and sung. 
™ We may not try our woodcratt, 
Or hunt in forest more 
le- The dun bull shag, the wolf, the star, 
of Or rouse the bristly boar. 


\ Thus, luxury for housewifery, 
y ; And wit we have for worth, 
*. / Since foreign wars and civil jars 


le Have banish’d English mirth. 
¥ III. 
by King Harald sat on Battle-bridge 
; At setting of the sun, 
he By morning’s dawn his sword was drawn, 
ars Nor sheathed till day was done ; 
rst And there the king of Norway 
he Low with his Bonders lay. 
Thus England’s foe fell long ago, 
5§ Thus fall he ever may: 
c= The hotter his fierce hatred, 
all The fatter England’s clay. 
rst IV. 
for Our king, for gallant Norway, 
he 4 Bade the bells to toll, 
ds While masses, good three hundred, should 
rst se chanted for his soul. 
Ife gave Prince Olaf twenty ships 
og To bear him o’er the sea, 
lic And set five thousand prisoners stout, 
ate Without a ransom, free. 
m- | Dut neither grace nor favour 
- Might for his brother be, 
| Though the king’s large heart wes larger 
ae From this great victory. 
ith Neither grace nor grave-yard 
ay For him might be allow’d ; 
re, No English earth was so poor in worth 
Hie As be a traitor’s shroud. 


v. 

“Ho! who is yon,” quoth Harald, 
“ Comes riding o’er the hill ! 

By the good speed of his panting stecd 
He bringeth news of ill.” 

Out and spake the messenger, 
With foam and dust besprent— 








“ A navy rides on the narrow seas, 
And an army on the bent. 

From Pevensey I rode this day 
As fast as horse might bear: 

Knight of France and Norman lance, 
Duke William musters there.” 

Vi. 

* And who is yon,” quoth Harald, 
“ Now gailops o’er the heath ! 

By our dear Lord ! this trusty sword 
Likes not a rusty sheath.” 

Out and spake the messenger 
As proudly as he might ; 

“The master is come home, Harald, 
To have his honest right. 

l’rom Pevensey I rode this day, 
Duke William claimeth now 

The lands and crown, which be his own, 
According to thy vow.” 

Vil. 

Quoth Harald, “ Tell the bastard, 
He shall have English cheer — 

Six feet, by , of a grassy rod, 
Measured by this good spear. 

Ho! busk and boun, my comrades, 
For welcome him we must 

With bloody crowns for all his loons, 
As well as him, I trust.” 


Vill. 


The king hath wound his bugle, 
And his churls come north and south, 

The Saxon knave with bow and glaive, 
And a Jeal word in his mouth ; 

The king hath raised his banner, 
And his earls come east and west, 

With sword on thigh to do or die, 
And a stanch heart in each breast. 

1X. 

And as they pass’d through hamlets, 
The ploughman seized his goad ; 

The smith flung down his hammer, 
And left the horse half shod ; 

Betwixt his teeth the whittle 
Reeking, red, and warm, 

The butcher came with cleaver 
In his bare and brawny arm ; 

And burghers in their trunkhose, 
And aldermen on pads, 

And with gay favours in their caps, 
The bold apprentice lads : 
Old men their crutches shouldered 
With g strange fire in their eyes, 
And boys stole from the school-room 
With bows of twice their size, 

While the girls scour’d rusty daggers 
To gird upon their thighs. 

For the king went out to battle, 
And he that heard the din, 

By Heaven, he was a traitor, 
Although his wife lay in, 

Who came not out, to join the rout, 
Or grudged his gear and skin. 

X. 

And when they came w farm-steads, 
Good provender they gat ; 

And when they came to mansions, 
Both sheep and oxen fat : 

And housewives stood at crossways 
With cake and capons cold, 

And maids with wattle baskets 
Of jolly ale and old. 
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And when they came to cities, 
They gat good store of swords ; 
And when they came to monast’ries, 
Good store of holy words ; 
For they went in the might of truth and right, 
All for a holy cause, 
For their ancient English freedom, 
And their ancient English laws. 


xI. 


Then straightway towards Hastings 
Merrily march’d along 

Young hearts and old, high hearts and bold, 
Good thirty thousand strong. 

Brave craftsmen from the boroughs, 
The Kent and Cornish stout, 

And the men of the North — all men of worth 
At broil or drinking bout. 


XII. 


All night the Normans patter 
Their Creeds, and Mother hail ! 
The English make a clatter 
Of plates and cogs of ale, 
Till the sun rose red and blearing 
Upon the ripen’d corn ; 
As the hoarse drum and sullen hum 
Roused up the timid morn. 
He shone on blazon’d banners, 
On glittering helms and plumes, 
On gallant men, whose shadows then 
Did measure their own tombs. 


XIII. 


Out strode our brave King Harald, 
Ranging his yeomen stout, 

Who set their teeth, and from the sheath 
Their English blades drew out. 

He had conn’d a speech to make them 
Pluck up their hearts at need, 

But when he view’d their bristles up, 
He only cried, “ God speed !” 

For there was no man of all the van, 
But he might plainly see, 

By every blow he meant to show 
How leal a heart had he : 

And the rear begrudged the foremost, 
For the dangers they were nigh, 

And the proving of their prowess 
Beneath King Harald’s eye. 


XIV. 


His brothers, Gurth and Leofwin, 
Led onward either wing : 
In noble parts they show’d their hearts 
Near kin unto our king. 
With them Morcar and Edwin, 
From stanch Northumberland, 
Each with an honest English heart, 
And a right good English brand : 
Ulnoth, and Haguin also, 
So long captives in France, , 
They knew the craft of Norman shaft, 
And the long German lance. 
xv. 
Duke William his good knights muster’d, 
Eight hundred strong were they; 
Montgomerie and Grantmesnil, 
And Giffard and Gournay: 
The County Guy of Ponthieu 
Came from his robber hold, 
From killing of Jews and heretics, 
And playing all manner of rascal tricks, 
All for the love of gold. 
And Eustace of Boulogne was there, 
Amaurg of Thuars, 
St. Saveur de Colentin, mark’d 
With wrinkles deep and scars ; 
Percy, and Brus, and Longueville, 
Warrenne and Beaumont, that are still 
Watchwords in English wars. 
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XVI. 


A consecrated banner 
Waved o’er those iron men ; 

From rank to rank, from flank to flank, 
The holy host was ta’en; 

A ring from the Pope’s own finger 
Saint Peter’s hair was in, 

Made their hearts strong to do the wrong 
Ambition did begin. 

They sang the song of the brave Roland, 
Each said his lady’s name, 

Then muttering a word to our blessed Lord, 
On like a torrent came: 

And clouds of dust roll’d onward, 
As thus they bore their way,— 

Ah! proudly made, but quickly laid, 
By a bloody rain that day! 


XVII. 


Like mingling fire and water, 
Was the meeting of their ranks, 

While, with right woodcraft, the Norman shaft, 
Sore gall’d the English flanks. 

Yet none did flinch, or stir an inch ; 
Each sturdily plied his bill, 

Till of English fight, full many a knight 
Speedily gat his fill: 

For a bank of bloody corses 
Was raised of friend and foe, 

To break the charge of horses, 
And shield them from the bow. 


XVIII, 


St. Saveur de Colentin 
Most nobly bore his part ; 
His pith and his might were gone outright, 
Save only his great heart. 
He raged amongst the Saxon churls, 
Like fire amongst their ricks, 
Or a bear amongst a pack of hounds 
That snap but dare not fix: 
And when one offer’d quarter, 
He choked him with his spear, 
And went to Heaven in harness, 
Like a brave old cavalier. 
XIX. 
Count Guy drove straight on Harald : 
He scorn’d the baser horde ; 
And cared not to slay a man that day, 
Save our anointed lord. 
But the king with speed sprang on a steed 
That riderless ran by, 
And tilted right, like a gallant knight, 
On the great County Guy : 
So fierce and fast the onset, 
That Harald bore him sheer 
From stirrupped feet and saddle seat 
Over his charger’s rear,— 
Where he lay bruised and rolling 
Like some dismasted wreck, 
With a splinter of mail shot through his ribs 
And a spear-head in his neck. 


XX. 


Oh had he been deceiving 
The maids in Ponthieu, 

Or doing God some service 
Robbing the cursed Jew; 

Ur paying Heaven in heretics 
For his own deadly sin,— 

An’ ’twere no better for his soul, 
It had been for his skin. 


XXI. 


For bending from his saddle bow, 

King Harald aim’d a deadly blow, 
When through the tumult broke 

Brave Grantmesnil and stout Gournay, 

And from our Lion dragg’d his prey, 
While Warrenne took the stroke : 











It slanted from his forehead, 
But bent him like a bow; 


And the king pass’d on, for he ne’er was known 


To give a second blow. 

Yet many a long year after 
Earl Warrenne used to say, 

When subtle politicians 

_ Would hold his wits at bay, 

“ An’ I had not a skull as thick as a bull, 
I’d not been here this day !” 


XXII. 


Still went the fight with the honest right :— 
The strong-neck’d English bull 
One by one those Norman hounds 
Toss’d in the bloody pool. 
But wo and alas! our yeomen 
Have left their vantage ground, 
And, mingling in the mad pursuit, 
Jostle and elbow horse and foot, — 
Till, sternly wheeling round, 
The well-knit Norman masses 
Burst on their broken ranks, 
The well-aim’d Norman quarrel 
Was shower’d upon their flanks. 
Trapp’d by a trick of cunning 
And their own haste to win, 
They flutter’d away their vigour 
Like birds against the gin : 
A moment they stood wavering 
And swaying to and fro, 
Betwixt the shame of cowardice 
And terror of the foe, 
Like a great wave that onward 
Hath in its fury come, 
Till curl’d and crisp’d, and wildly toss’d, 
It seems as if its strength were most, 
When all its sinew hath been lost 
In beads of scatter’d foam. 


XXIII. 


* Ho, knaves!” cried our King Harald, 
“ Now were your mothers here, 

They’d beat you back with spindles, 
Up to the Norman spear. 

For mine own self I reck not ; 
I conquer here or die; 

No tear for my dishonour 
Shall dim an English eye. 

And ye shall grieve who may survive, 
And to your children tell 

Of the good old days of Harald 
Who loved you all so well ; 

And think it the worst luck of your lives 
That ye were not those who fell.” 


XXIV. 


And bursting on the Norman ranks, 
He cleft them like a wedge, 

And lopp’d off steel-girt heads and arms 
As ye might clip a hedge: 

At every blow he kill’d his foe 
Or left a royal scar : 

At random dealt to count or clown 
These royal honours are: 

At every blow some foeman 
Was miss’d where he had stood, 

And corses were his stepping stones 
Through the great stream of blood. 

His right hand and his arm with more 
Than mortal sinew strives— 

The prayers of all our holy saints, 
And all good English wives. 


XXV. 


Duke William saw the current turv, 
And spurr’d his Flemish mare 

Right on towards our noble king, 

Like some huge gristly bear. 
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Make way for the proud Duke William! 
Make way for Harald brave! 
For the one must seat his kingdom 
High on the other’s grave. 
Now stand aside, proud Normans, 
And see this glorious fight ; 
Christ and his holy Mother 
Prosper the holy right ! 


XXVl. 


With a calm unruffled bosom, 
And a clear unflinching eye, 

King Harald stayed the onset 
Until the Duke was nigh. 

“* Now Harald,” cried the good English, 
“ Will lounder the great Duke’s skin ;” 

With that full twenty cavaliers 
Have closely hemm’d him in :— 

And some have struck him on the back 
Where he had nor mail nor shield, 

And an arrow through the temple , 
Hath nail’d him to the field. 

And with his kith and comrades, 
And nobles all, he slept : 

O there were few that night to rue 
What Spartan mothers wept ; 

The basest slave, the meanest knave, 
Was wounded all abreast ; 

And few went home, in days to come 
To tell who fought the best. 


XXVIII. 


Upon the field Duke William 
Encamp’d until the morrow, 
When, having given due thanks to Heaven, 
And buried their dead in sorrow, 
Straight towards London city 
With bloody fangs they came, 
Like unleash’d hounds, with eager bounds, 
On the poor stricken game. 


XXVIII, 


And when they came to palaces, 
They drank red wine in flasks; 
And when they came to homesteads, 
They staved the old ale casks ; 
And when they came to waving corn, 
They trod it in their ire; 
And when they came to a good farm-house, 
They set the barn a-fire. 
They spitted babes upon their spears, 
They ravish’d our plump maids, 
And tortured the monks for their angels bid 
Under the abbey leads, 
And when they enter’d cities, 
They left them desolate, 
With the wolves from the Welsh mountains 
Howling about the gates: 
For they came in the pride of conquest, 
To rend, and burn, and slay, 
And ’gin new English annals 
With a red and reeking day. 


XXIX. 


Ah ! wo for our Saxon England ! 
The housewife shall behold 

An empty barn, an empty binn, 
Ere the good year be old. 

Wo! for our wives and mothers ! 
Driven from their blinking hearths, 

The bitter sky caused many die, 
Many untimely births. 

And wo for our fair maidens ! 
Enforced with merry cheer 

To mock their bursting hearts for those 
That slew their lovers dear. 

Thus was fought this battle; 
And they were envied mea, 

The thirty thousand English 
That fell with Harald then. 
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NOTES ON GILFILLAN’S “GALLERY OF LITERARY PORTRAITS” + 


BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
(Continued from page 729 of our November number.) 


WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


THis man, who would have drawn in the 
scales against a select vestry of Fosters, is for 
the present deeper in the world’s oblivion than 
the man with whom I here connect his name. 
Lhat seems puzzling. For, if Hazlitt were mis- 
anthropic, so was Foster: both as writers were 
splenetic and more than peevish; but Hazlitt 
requited his reader for the pain of travelling through 
so gloomy an atmosphere, by the rich vegetation 
which his teeming intellect threw up as it moved 
along. The soil in Ais brain was of a volcanic 
fertility ; whereas, in Foster, as in some tenacious 
clay, if the life were deep, it was slow and sullen 
in its throes. The reason for at all speaking of 
them in connexion is, that both were essayists ; 
neither in fact writing any thing of note except 
essays, moral or critical; and both were bred 
at the feet of dissenters. But how different 
were the results from that connexion! Foster 
turned it to a blessing, winning the jewel 
that is most of all to be coveted, peace and the 
fallentis semita vite. Hazlitt, on the other hand, 
sailed wilfully away from this sheltering harbour 
of his father’s profession,—for sheltering it might 
have proved to Aim, and did prove to his youth,— 
only to toss ever afterwards as a drifting wreck 
at the mercy of storms. Hazlitt was not one of 
those who could have illustrated the benefits of a 
connexion with a sect, z. e. with a small confedera- 
tion hostile by position to a larger ; for the hostility 
from without, in order to react, presumes a concord 
from within. Nor does Ais case impeach the correct- 
ness of what I have said on that subject in speaking 
of Foster. He owed no introduction to the dissen- 
ters; but it was because he would owe none. ‘The 
Ishmaelite, whose hand is against every man, yet 
smiles at the approach of a brother, and gives the 
salutation of “ Peace be with you!” to the tribe 
of his father. But Hazlitt smiled upon no man, 
nor exchanged tokens of peace with the nearest of 
fraternities. Wieland in his “ Oberon,” says of a 
benign patriarch— 

His eye a smile on all creation beam’d. 


Travestied as to one word, the line would have 
deseribed Hazlitt— 


His eye a scowl on all creation beam’d. 


This inveterate misanthropy was constitutional; 
exasperated it certainly had been by accicents of 
life, by disappointments, by mortifications, by in- 
sults, and still more by having wilfully placed 
himself in collision from the first with all the 
interests that were in the sunshine of this world, 
and with all the persons that were then powerful 
in England. But my impression was, if I had a 
right to have any impression with regard to one 
whom I knew so slightly, that no change of position 
or of fortunes could have brought Hazlitt into 
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reconciliation with the fashion of this world, or 
of this England, or “this now.” It seemed to me 

that he hatedthose whom hollow custom obliged him 
to call his “ friends,” considerably more than those 
whom notorious differences of opinion entitled him 
to rank as his enemics. At least within the ring 
of politics this was so. Between those particular 
Whigs whom literature had connected him with, 
and the whole gang of us Conservatives, he showed 
the same difference in his mode of fencing and 
parrying,and even in hisstyle of civilities, as between 
the domestic traitor, hiding a stiletto among his 
robes of peace, and the bold enemy who sends a 
trumpet before him, and rides up sword-in-hand 
against your gates. Whatever is—so much I con- 
ceive to have been a fundamental lemma for 
Hazlitt—is wrong. So much he thought it safe to 
postulate. How it was wrong, might require an 
impracticable investigation ; you might fail for a 
century to discover: but that it was wrong, he 
nailed down as a point of faith, that could stand 
out against all counter-presumptions from argu- 
ment, or counter-evidences from experience. A 

friend of his it was, a friend wishing to love 
him, and admiring him almost to extrava- 
gance, who told me in illustration of the dark 
sinister gloom which sate for ever upon Hazlitt’s 
countenance and_ gestures, that involuntarily 
when Hazlitt put his hand within his waistcoat, 
(as a mere unconscious trick of habit,) he himself 
felt a sudden recoil of fear, as from one who was 
searching for a hidden dagger. Like “a Moor of 
Malabar,” as described in the Faery Queen, at in- 
tervals Hazlitt threw up his angry eyes, and dark 
locks, as if wishing to affront the sun, or to search 
the air for hostility. And the same friend, on 
another occasion, described the sort of feudal 
fidelity to his belligerent duties, which in company 
seemed to animate Hazlitt, as though he were 
mounting guard onall the citadels of malignity, under 
some sacramentum militare, by the following trait, 

—that, if it had happened to Hazlitt to be called 
out of the room, or to be withdrawn for a moment 
from the current of the general conversation, by 4 
fit of abstraction, or by a private whisper to him- 
self, from some person sitting at his elbow, always, 
on resuming his place as a party to what might be 
called the public business of the company, he 
looked round him with a mixed air of suspicion 
and defiance, such as seemed to challenge every- 
body by some stern adjuration into revealing 
whether, during his own absence or inattention, 
any thing had been said demanding condign 
punishment at his hands. “ Has any man uttered 
or presumed to insinuate,” he seemed to insist upon 
knowing, “during this interregnum, things that I 
ought to proceed against as treasonable to the 
interests which I defend?” He had the unresting 
irritability of Rousseau, but ina nobler shape ; for 
Rousseau transfigured every possible act or design 
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of his acquaintances into some personal relation to 
himself. The vile act was obviously meant, as a 
child could understand, to injure the person of 
Rousseau, or his interests, or his reputation. It 
was meant to wound his feelings, or to misrepre- 
sent his acts calumniously, or secretly to supplant 
his footing. But, onthe contrary, Hazlitt viewed 
all personal affronts or casual slights towards him- 
self, as tending to something more general, and 
masquing under a pretended horror of Hazlitt, the 
author, a real hatred, deeper than it was always 


safe to avow, for those social interests which he | followed her steps to the rendezvous. 
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a correspondence, too tender to be misinterpreted, 
with a gentleman resident in the same establish- 
ment. Suspicions were put aside for a time ; but 
they returned, and gathered too thickly for Hazlitt’s 
penetration to cheat itself any longer. Once and 
for ever he resolved to satisfy himself. On a Sun- 
day, fatal to him and his farewell hopes of domestic 
happiness, he had reason to believe that she, whom 
| he now loved to excess, had made some appoint- 
ment out-of-doors with his rival. It was in Lon- 
don ; and through the crowds of London, Hazlitt 
Fancying 





was reputed to defend. “It was not Hazlitt whom | herself lost in the multitude that streamed through 
the wretches struck at; no, no; it was demo- | Lincolns-inn-fields, the treacherous young woman 
cracy, or it was freedom, or it was Napoleon, | met her more favoured lover without alarm, and 
whose shadow they saw in the rear of Hazlitt; | betrayed, too clearly for any further deception, 
and Napoleon, not for any thing in him that might | the state of her affections by the tenderness of her 
be really bad, but in revenge of that consuming | manner. There went out the last light that threw 
wrath against the thrones of Christendom, for | a guiding ray over the storm-vexed course of Haz- 
which (said Hazlitt) let us glorify his name eter- ‘litt. He was too much in earnest, and he had wit- 


nally.” 

Yet Hazlitt, like other men, and perhaps with 
more bitterness than other men, sought for love 
and for intervals of rest, in which all anger might 


nessed too much, to be deceived or appeased. “I 
whistled her down the wind,” was his own account 
of the catastrophe ; but, in doing so, he had torn 
his own heart-strings, entangled with her “ jesses.” 


sleep, and enmity might be laid aside like a | Neither did he, as others would have done, seek to 
travelling dress, after tumultuous journeys : disguise his misfortune. On the contrary, he 
Though the sea-horse on the ocean | cared not for the ridicule attached to such a 

Own no dear domestic cave, situation amongst the unfeeling: the wrench 

Yet he slumbers without motion | within had been too profound to leave room for 

On the still and halcyon wave. _ sensibility to the sneers outside. A fast friend of 

If, on windy days, the raven | his at that time, and one who never ceased to be 

hg wap cdg aay Ni | his apologist, described him to me as having be- 

On the bosom of a cliff. _ come absolutely maniacal during the first pressure 

If almost with eagle pinion | of this affliction. He went about proclaiming the 

O’er the Alps the chamois roam, | case, and insisting on its details, to every stranger 

Yet he has some small dominion, | that would listen. He even published the whole 
Which, no doubt, he calls his home. story to the world, in his “ Modern Pygmalion.” 

But Hazlitt, restless as the sea-horse, as the | And people generally, who could not be aware of 
raven, as the chamois, found not their respites from | his feelings, or the way in which this treachery 





storm ; he sought, but sought in vain. And for | acted upon his mind as a ratification of all other 
treacheries and wrongs that he had suffered through 
life, laughed at him, or expressed disgust for him 
as too coarsely indelicate in making such disclo- 
sures. But there was no indelicacy in such an act 
of confidence, growing, as it did, out of his lacerated 
heart. It was an explosion of frenzy. He threw 
out his clamorous anguish to the clouds, and to the 
winds, and to the air ; caring not who might listen, 
who might sympathize, or who might sneer. Pity 
was no demand of his; laughter was no wrong : 
the sole necessity fur Aim was—to empty his over- 
burdened spirit. 

After this desolating experience, the exasperation 
of Hazlitt’s political temper grew fiercer, darker, 
steadier. His “ Life of Napoleon” was prosecuted 
subsequently to this, and perhaps under this re- 
membrance, as a reservoir that might receive all 
the vast overflows of his wrath, much of which was 
not merely political, or in a spirit of bacchanalian 
partisanship, but was even morbidly anti-social. 
He hated, with all his heart, every institution of 
man, and all his pretensions. He loathed his own 
relation to the human race. 

It was but on a few occasions that I ever met 
Mr. Hazlitt myself; and those occasions, or all 


him the closing stanza of that little poem re- 
mained true to his dying hour: in the person of 
the ** Wandering Jew,” he might complain,— 
Day and night my toils redorble : 
Never nearer to the goal, | 


Night and day I feel the trouble 
Of the wanderer in my soul. 


Domicile he had not, round whose hearth his | 
affections might gather; rest he had not, for the | 
sole of his burning foot. One chance of regaining | 
some peace, or a chance as he trusted for a time, | 
was torn from him at the moment of gathering its | 
blossoms. He had been divorced from his wife, | 
not by the law of England, which would have 
argued criminality in her, but by Scottish law, 
satisfied with some proof of frailty in himself. 
Subsequently he became deeply fascinated by a 
young woman, in no very elevated rank, for she 
held some domestic office of superintendence in a 
boarding-house kept by her father, but of interest- 
ing person, and endowed with strong intellectual 
sensibilities. She had encouraged Hazlitt ; had 
gratified him by reading his works with intelligent 
sympathy ; and, under what form of duplicity it is 
hard to say, had partly engaged her faith to Hazlitt 





2s his future wife, whilst secretly she was holding 


but one, were some time subsequent to the case ¢: 
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female treachery which I have here described, 
Twice, I think, or it might be three times, we 
walked for a few miles together: it was in Lon- 
don, late at night, and after leaving a party. 
Though depressed by the spectacle of a mind al- 
ways in agitation from the gloomier passions, I 
was yet amused by the pertinacity with which he 
clung, through bad reasons or no reasons, to any 
public slander floating against men in power, or in 
the highest rank. No feather, or dow] of a feather, 
but was heavy enough for Aim. Amongst other 
instances of this willingness to be deluded by 
rumours, if they took a direction favourable to his 
own bias, Hazlitt had adopted the whole strength 
of popular hatred which for many years ran 
violently against the King of Hanover, at that 
time Duke of Cumberland. A dark calumny had 
arisen against this prince, amongst the populace of 
London, as though he had been accessary to the 
death of his valet. This valet, [ Sellis,| had, in 
fact, attempted to murder the prince ; and all that 
can be said in palliation of his act, is—that he 
believed himself to have sustained, in the person of 
his beautiful wife, the heaviest dishonour incident 
toman. How that matter stood, I pretend not to 
know: the attempt at murder was baftled ; and 
the valet then destroyed himself with a razor. 
All this had been regularly sifted by a coroner's 
inquest; and I remarked to Hazlitt, that the 
Witnesses seemed to have been called, indifferently, 
from all quarters likely to have known the facts ; 
so that, if this inquest had failed to elicit the 
truth, we might, with equal reason, presume as 
much of all other inquests. From the verdict of 
a jury, except in very peculiar cases, no candid 
and temperate man will allow himself to believe 
any appeal sustainable: for, having the witnesses 
before them face to face, and hearing the whole of 
the evidence, a jury have always some means of 
forming a judgment which cannot be open to him 
who depends upon an abridged report. But, on 
this subject, Hazlitt would hear no reason. He 
said—* No: all the princely houses of Europe have 
the instinct of murder running in their blood ; 
—they cherish it through their privilege of mak- 
ing war, which being wholesale murder, once hav- 
ing reconciled themselves tothat, they think of retail 
murder, committed on you or me, as of no crime 
at all.” Under this obstinate prejudice against 
the duke, Hazlitt read every thing that he did, or 
did not do, in a perverse spirit. And, in one of 
these nightly walks, he mentioned to me, as some- 
thing quite worthy of a murderer, the following 
little trait of casuistry in the royal duke’s distri- 
bution of courtesies. I saw it myself,” said 
Hazlitt, “so no coroner’s jury can put me down.” 
His royal highness had rooms in St. James’s; and, 
one day, as he was issuing from the palace into 
Pall-Mall, Hazlitt happened to be immediately 
behind him ; he could therefore watch his motions 


along the whole line of his progress. It is the 
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custom in England, wheresoever the persons ¢; 
the royal family are familiar to the public eye, as 
at Windsor, &c., that all passengers in the streets 
on seeing them, walk bare-headed, or make sine 
signal of dutiful respect. On this occasion, all the 
men, who met the prince, took off their hats; thy 
prince acknowledging every such obcisance by q 
separate bow. Pall-Mall being finished, and i, 
whole harvest of royal salutations gathered jp 
next the duke came to Cockspur street. But here. 
and taking a station close to the crossing, whicl, 
daily he beautified and polished with his broom 
stood a Negro sweep. If human at all, which 
some people doubted, he was pretty nearly as ah- 
ject a representative of our human family divine 
as can ever have existed. Still he was held to be 
a man by the law of the land, which would haye 
hanged any person, gentle or simple, for cutting 
his throat. Law, (it is certain,) conceived him t, 
be a man, however poor a one; though Medicine, 
in an under tone, muttered, sometimes, a demur ty 
that opinion. But here the sweep was, whether 
man or beast, standing humbly in the path of 
royalty ; vanish he would not; he was, (as Th: 
Times says of the Corn-League, ) “‘ a great fact,” if 
rather a muddy one ; and though, by his own con- 
fession, (repeated one thousand times a-day,) both 
“a nigger” and a sweep, [‘* Remember poor 
nigger, your honour!” “ remember poor sweep!” | 
yet the creature could take off his rag of a hat, 
and earn the bow of a prince, as well as any white 
native of St. James's, What was to be done? <A 
great case of conscience was on the point of being 
raised in the person of a paralytic nigger; nay, 
possibly a state question — Ought a son of Eng- 
land,* could a son of England, descend from his 
majestic pedestal to gild with the rays of his con- 
descension such a grub, such a very doubtful grub, 
as this? ‘Total Pall Mall was sagacious of the 
coming crisis ; judgment was going to be delivered ; 
a precedent to be raised ; and Pall Mall stood still, 
with Hazlitt at its head, to learn the issue, How if 
the black should be a Jacobin, and (in the event of 
the duke’s bowing) should have a bas-relief sculp- 
tured on his tomb, exhibiting an English prince, and 
a German king, as two separate personages, in the 
act of worshipping his broom? Luckily, it was 
not the black’s province to settle the case. The 
Duke of Cumberland, seeing no counsel at hand 


to argue either the pro or the contra, found him- 


self obliged to settle the question de plano ; 80, 
drawing out his purse, he kept his hat as rigidly 
settled on his head, as William Penn and Mead 
did before the recorder of London All Pall Mall 
applauded: contradicente Gulielmo Hazlitt, and 
Hazlitt only. The black swore that the prince 
gave him half-a-crown ; but whether he regarded 
this in the light of a godsend to his avarice, or 4 
shipwreck to his ambition— whether he was more 
thankful for the money gained, or angry for the 
honour lost—did not transpire. “ No matter, 





-_—_——— — 





* “ Son of England ;” ¢. e. prince of the blood in the direct, and not in the collateral, line. 
of some readers, who may not be aware that this beautiful formula, so well known in France, is often transferred 
French writers of memoirs to our English princes, though little used amongst ourselves. 
of Louis XIV. was “a son of France,” as being a child of Louis XIIL. - 
Orleaus, was a grandson of France. The first wife of Gaston, our Princess Henrietta, was called “ Fille d°Ang 


I mention this for the sake 
by the 
- Gaston duke of Orleans, brother 
But the 50n of Gaston, ViZ. the Regent Duke ol 


as being a daughter of Charles I. The Princess Charlotte, again, was a daughter of England ; her present majesty, a gra” 


daughter of Englaud, But all these ladies collectively would be called, on the French principle, the children of England, 


) ” 
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said Hazlitt, “‘ the black might be a fool; but I 
jnsist upon it, that he was entitled to the bow, 
since all Pall Mall had it before him ; and that it 
was unprincely to refuse it.” Either as a black or 
as a scavenger, Hazlitt held him ‘ qualified’ for 


sustaining a royal bow: asa black, was he not a_ 


specimen (if rather a damaged one) of the homo 
sapiens described by Linneus? As a sweep, in 
possession (by whatever title) of a lucrative cross- 
ing, had he not a kind of estate in London? Was 


he not, said Hazlitt, a fellow- -subject, capable of | 


committing treason, and paying taxes into the 
treasury? Not perhaps i in any direct shape, but 
indirect taxes most certainly on his tobacco—and 
even on his broom ? 

These things could not be denied. But still, when 
my turn came for speaking, I confessed frankly 
that (politics apart) my feeling in the case went 
along with the Duke’s. The bow would not be so 
useful to the black as the half-crown 
possibly have both ; for how could any man make 
a bow to a beggar w hen in the act of giving him 
half-a-crown? ‘Then, on the other hand, this bow, 
so useless to the sweep, and (to speak by & vulgar 
adage) as superfluous as a side-pocket to a cow, 


would react upon the other bows distributed along | 


the line of Pall Mall, so as to neutralize them one 
and all. No honour could continue such in which 
a paralytic negro sweep was associated. ‘This dis- 
tinction, however, occurred to me ; that if, instead 
of a prince and a subject, the royal dispenser of 
bows had been a king, he ought mot to have ex- 
cluded the black from participation ; 
the common father of his people, he ought not to 
know of any difference amongst those who are 
equally his children. And in illustration of that 


opinion, I sketched a little scene which I had my- | 


self witnessed, and with great pleasure, upon 
occasion of a visit made to Drury Lane by George 
IV. when regent. At another time I may tell it 
to the reader. Hazlitt, however, listened fretfully 
to me when praising the deportment and beautiful 
gestures of one conservative leader ; though he had 
compelled me to hear the most disadvantageous 
comments on another. 

As a lecturer, I do not know what Hazlitt was, 
having never had an opportunity of hearing him. 


Some qualities in his style of composition were | 


t 


: he could not | 


because, as | 


'of thinking, and in the modes of viewing, as weil 
as of estimating objects. Whereas a miscellaneous 
audience is best conciliated by that sort of talent 
| which reflects the average mind, which is not over- 
_ weighted in any one direction, is not tempted into 
any extreme, and is able to preserve a steady, rope- 
dancer's equilibrium of posture upon themes where 
_a man of genius is most apt to lose it. 
| It would be interesting to have a full and 
accurate list of Hazlitt’s works, including, of 
course, his contributions to journals and encyclo- 
pedias. These last, as shorter and oftener spring- 
ing from an impromptu etfort, are more likely, than 
his regular books, to have been written with a 
_ pleasurable enthusiasm : and the writer's propor- 
tion of pleasure, in such cases, very often becomes 
the regulating law for his reader’s. Amongst the 
philosophical works of Hazlitt, 1 do not observe 
that Mr. Gilfillan is aware of two that are likely 
to be specially interesting. One is an examina- 
tion of David Hartley, at least as t) his law of asso- 
ciation. Thirty years ago, I looked into it slightly; 
but my reverence for Hartley offended me with its 
tone ; and aterwards, hearing that Coleridge chal- 
_lenged for his own most of what was important in 
the thoughts, I lost all interest in the essay. 
_ Hazlitt, having heard Coleridge talk on this theme, 
must have approached it with a mind largely pre- 
occupied as regarded the weak points in Hartley, 
and the particular tactics for assailingthem. But 
still the great talents for speculative research which 
Hazlitt had from nature, without having given to 
them the benefit of much culture or much exercise, 
would justify our attentive examination of the 
work. It forms part of the volume which contains 
the “ Essay on Human Action ;” which volume, 
by the way, Mr. Gilfillan supposes to have won the 
special applause of Sir James Macintosh, then in 
Bengal. ‘This, if accurately stated, is creditable to Sir 
James’s generosity ; for, in this particular volume 
itis, that Hazlitt makesa pointed assault, in sneering 
terms, and very unnecessarily, upon Sir James, 
The other little work unnoticed by Mr. Gilfillan, 
is an examination, (but under what title 1 cannot 
say,) of Lindley Murray’s English Grammar. 
This may seem, by its subject, a trifle; yet Haz- 
litt could hardly have had a motive for such an 
effort but in some philosophic perception of the 


calculated to assist the purposes of a lecturer, who | ignorance betrayed by many grammars of our 
must produce an effect oftentimes by independent | language, and sometimes by that of Lindley Mur- 
sentences and paragraphs, who must glitter and | ray; which Lindley, by the way, though resident in 
surprise, who must turn round within the narrow- | E ngland, was an American. There is great room 
est compass, and cannot rely upon any sort of for a useful display of philosophic subtlety in an 
attention that would cost an effort. Mr. Gilfillan | English grammar, even though meant for schools. 

says, that “he proved more popular than was ex- | Hazlitt could not /ut have furnished something of 
pected by those who knew his uncompromising | value towards such a display. And if, (as I was 
scorn of all those tricks and petty artifices which | once told,) his book was suppressed, I imagine that 
are frequently employed to pump up applause. | this suppression must have been purchased by 
His manner was somewhat abrupt and monotonous, | some powerful publisher interested in meaping up 
but earnest and energetic.” At the same time, Mr. | the current reputation of Murray. 

Gilfillan takes an occasion to express some opin- | “ Strange stories,” says Mr. Gilfillan, “are told 
ions, which appear very just, upon the unfitness | about his [ Hazlitt’s} latter days, and his death- 
(generally speaking) of men whom he describes as | bed.” I know not whether I properly understand 
“ fiercely inspired,” for this mode of display. The | Mr. Gilfillan. The stories which | myself have 
truth is, that all genius implies originality, and happened to hear, were not so much “ strange,” 

sometimes uncontrollable singularity, in the habits | since they arose, naturally enough, out of peeu- 
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niary embarrassments, as they were afflicting in 
the turn they took. Dramatically viewed, if a 
man were speaking of things so far removed from 
our own times and interests as to excuse that sort 
of language, the circumstances of Hazlitt’s last 


NOTES ON GILFILLAN’S “GALLERY OF LITERARY PORTRAITS.” 


| 


guard the sanctuary of religious truth. Conse. 
quently, which is a melancholy thought for any 
friend of Shelley’s, the indignation is likely to be 


_co-extensive and co-enduring with the writings 


hours might rivet the gaze of a critic as fitted, | 


harmoniously, with almost scenic art, to the whole 


tenor of his life ; fitted equally to rouse his wrath, | 
to be propitiated : selfish interests, being wounded, 


to deepen his dejection, and in the hour of death to 
justify his misanthropy. But I have no wish to 


utter a word on things which I know only at second | 


hand, and cannot speak upon without risk of mis- 
stating facts or doing injustice to persons. I prefer 
closing this section with the words of Mr. Gilfillan: 

* Well says Bulwer, that of all the mental 
wrecks which have occurred in our era, this was 
the most melancholy. 


Others may have been as | 


unhappy in their domestic circumstances, and | 
gone down steeper places of dissipation than he ; | 


but they had meanwhile the breath of popularity, 
if not of wealth and station, to give them a certain 
solace.’ What had Hazlitt of this nature? Mr. 
Gilfillan answers,—“ Absolutely nothing to sup- 
port and cheer him. With no hope, no fortune, no 
status in society ; no certain popularity as a writer, 
no domestic peace, little sympathy from kindred 
spirits, little support from his political party, no 
moral management, no definite belief ; with great 
powers, and great passions within, and witha host 
of powerful enemies without, it was his to enact 
one of the saddest tragedies on which the sun ever 
shone. Such is a faithful portraiture of an extra- 
ordinary man, whose restless intellect and stormy 
passions have now, for fifteen years, found that 
repose in the grave which was denied them above 
it.’ Mr. Gilfillan concludes with expressing his 
conviction, in which I desire to concur, that both 
enemies and friends will xow join in admiration 
for the man; “both will readily concede now, that 
a subtle thinker, an eloquent writer, a lover of 
heauty and poetry, and man and truth, one of the 
best of critics, and not the worst of men, expired 
in William Hazlitt.” Leguiescat in pace ! 


VYERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


There is no writer named amongst men, of whom, 
so much as of Percy Bysshe Shelley, it is difficult 
for a conscientious critic to speak with the truth 
and the respect due to his exalted powers, and yet 
without offence to feelings the most sacred, which 
too memorably he outraged. ‘The indignation, 


which this powerful young writer provoked, had | 
} . . 
forgiveness was not held out as the motive to the 


its root in no personal feelings—those might have 
been conciliated ; in no worldly feelings — those 
might have proved transitory ; but in feelings the 


| fire upon his head.” 


that provoked it. That bitterness of scorn and 
defiance which still burns against his name in the 
most extensively meditative section of English 
society, viz. the religious section, is not of a nature 


might be compensated; merely human interests 
might be soothed ; but interests, that transcend g]] 
human valuation, being so insulted, must upon 
principle reject all human ransom or conditions 
of human compromise. Less than penitential re- 
cantation could not be accepted : and that is now 
impossible. ‘* Will ye transact * with God ?”’ js the 
indignant language of Milton in a case of that 
nature. And in this case the language of many 
pious men said aloud,— It is for God to forgive ; 
but we, his servants, are bound to recollect, that 
this young man offered to Christ and to Christian- 
ity the deepest insult which ear has heard, or which 
it has entered into the heart of man to conceive,” 
Others, as in Germany, had charged Christ with 
committing suicide, on the principle that he who 
tempts or solicits death by doctrines fitted to pro- 
voke that result, is virtually the causer of his own 
destruction. But in this sense every man commits 
suicide, who will not betray an interest confided 
to his keeping under menaces of death; the mar- 
tyr, who perishes for truth, when by deserting it 
he might live ; the patriot who perishes for his coun- 
try, when by betraying it he might win riches and 
honour. And, were this even otherwise, the objec- 
tion would be nothing to Christians—who, recog- 
nising the Deity in Christ, recognise his unlimited 
right over, life. Some, again, had pointed their 
insults at a part more vital in Christianity, if it 
had happened to be as vulnerable as they fancied, 
The new doctrine introduced by Christ, of forgive- 
ness to those who injure or who hate us,—on what 
footing was it placed? Once, at least in appear- 
ance, on the idea, that by assisting or forgiving an 
enemy, we should be eventually “ heaping coals of 
Mr. Howdon, in a very clever 
book [ Rational Investigation of the Principles of 
Natural Philosophy : London, 1840, | calls this “a 
fiendish idea,” (p. 290) : and I acknowledge that to 
myself, in one part of my boyhood, it did seem a 
refinement of malice. My subtilizing habits, how- 
ever, even in those days, soon suggested to me 
that this aggravation of guilt in the object of our 


forgiveness, but as the result of it; secondly, 
that perhaps no aggravation of his guilt was the 


holiest which brood over human life, and which | point contemplated, but the salutary stinging into 


* “ Transact :°’—this word, used in this Roman sense, illustrates the particular mode of Milton's liberties with the 
English language ; liberties which have never yet been properly examined, collated, numbered, or appreciated. | In the 
Roman law, (ransivere expressed the case, where each of two conflicting parties conceded something of what originally he 


had claimed as the rigor of his right ; and ¢ranxsactio was the technical name for a legal compromise. 


Milton has here intro- 


duced no new word into the English language, but has given a new and more learned sense to an old one. Sometimes, it 3s 


true, as in the word sensuous, he introduces a pure coinage of his own, and a very useful coinage : 
M. de Tocqueville is therefore likely to be found wrong in saying that 


an old foundation is the extent of his innovations, 


but generally to re-endow 


** Milton alone introduced more than six hundred words into the English language, almost all derived from the Latin, the 
Gireek, or the Hebrew.” The passage occurs in the 16th chapter of his “Democracy in America,” Part II, where M. de 
Tocqueville is discussing the separate agencies through which democratic life on the one hand, or aristocratic on the other, 
affects the changes of language. His English translator, Mr. H. Reeve, an able and philosophic annotator, justly views this 


” 


bold assertion as “ startling and probably erroneous, 
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life of his remorse, hitherto sleeping ; thirdly, that 
every doubtful or perplexing expression must be 
overruled and determined by the prevailing spirit 
of the system in whichit stands. If Mr. Howdon’s 
sense were the true one, then this passage would 
be in pointed hostility to every other part of the 
Christian ethics.* 

These were affronts to the founder of Christi- 
anity, offered too much in the temper of malignity. 
But Shelley’s was worse: more bitter, and with 
less of countenance, even in show or shadow, from 
any fact, or insinuation of a fact, that Scripture 
suggests. In his ** Queen Mab,” he gives a dread- 
ful portrait of God; and that no question may 
arise, of what God? he names him; it is Jehovah. 
He asserts his existence; he affirms him to be “ an 
almighty God, and vengeful as almighty.” He 
goes on to describe him asthe “omnipotent fiend,” 
who found “none but slaves” [Israel in Egypt, 
no doubt] to be “his tools,’ and none but “a 
murderer” [ Moses, I presume ] “ to be his accom- 
plice in crime.” He introduces this dreadful Al- 
mighty as speaking, and as speaking thus,— 

from an eternity of idleness 

I, God, awoke ; in seven days’ toil made earth 

From nothing ; rested; and created man. 

But man he hates ; and he goes on to curse him ; 
till, at the intercession of “ the murderer,” who is 
electrified into pity for the human race by the 
very horror of the divine curses, God promises to | 
send his son— only, however, for the benefit of a 
few. This son appears ; the poet tells us that— 

-——the Incarnate came; humbly he came, 

Veiling his horrible Godhead in the shape 

Of man, scorn’d by the world, his name unheard 

Save by the rabble of his native town. | 
The poet pursues this incarnate God asa teacher of | 
men ; teaching, “in semblance,’ justice, truth, and 
peace ; but underneath all this, kindling ‘* quench- | 
less flames,” which eventually were destined 
to satiate, with the blood 

Of truth and freedom, his malignant soul. 

He follows him to his crucifixion ; and describes | 
him, whilst hanging on the cross, as shedding | 
malice upon a reviler,—malice on the cross ! 

A smile of godlike malice reillumined 

Hlis fading lineaments : 
and his parting breath is uttered in a memorable 
curse. 

This atrocious picture of the Deity, in his deal. | 
ings with man, both pre-Christian and post-Chris- | 
tian, is certainly placed in the mouth of the 
wandering Jew. Lut the internal evidence, as_ 
well as collateral evidence from without, make it | 
clear that the Jew, (whose version of scriptural 
records nobody in the poem disputes, ) here repre- 
sents the person of the poet. Shelley had opened 
his career as an atheist ; and as a proselytizing 
atheist. But he was then a boy. At the date of | 
“Queen Mab” he was a young man. And we 
now find him advanced from the station of an | 
atheist to the more intellectual one of a believer | 
in God and in the mission of Christ; but of one 








who fancied himself called upou to defy and to 
hate both, in so far as they had revealed their 
relations to man. 

Mr. Gilfillan thinks that “Shelley was far too 
harshly treated in his speculative boyhood ;”’ and 
it strikes him “that, had pity and kind-hearted 
expostulation been tried, instead of reproach and 
abrupt expulsion, they might have weaned him 
from the dry dugs of atheism to the milky breast 
of the faith and ‘worship of sorrow ;’ and the touch- 
ing spectacle had been renewed, of the demoniac 
sitting ‘ clothed, and in his right mind, af the 
feet of Jesus.” 1 am not of that opinion: and it 
is an opinion which seems to question the sincerity 
of Shelley,—that quality which in him was deepest, 
so as to form the basis of his nature, if we allow 
ourselves to think that, by personal irritation, he 
had been piqued into infidelity, or that by flat- 
tering conciliation he could have been bribed back 
into a profession of Christianity. Like a wild 


_horse of the Pampas, he would have thrown up his 


heels, and whinnied his disdain of any man coming 
to catch Aim with a bribe of oats. He had the 
constant vision of a manger and a halter in the 
rear of all such caressing tempters, once having 


| scented the gales of what he thought perfect free- 


dom, from the lawless desert. His feud with 
Christianity was a craze derived from some early 


_wrench of his understanding, and made obstinate 


to the degree in which we find it, from having 
rooted itself in certain combinations of ideas that, 
once coalescing, could not be shaken loose ; such 
as, that Christianity underpropped the corruptions 


_of the earth, in the shape of wicked governments 


that might else have been overthrown, or of 
wicked priesthoods that, but for the shelter of 
shadowy and spiritual terrors, must have trembled 
before those whom they overawed, . Kings that 
were clothed in bloody robes; dark hierarchies 
that scowled upon the poor children of the soil ; 
these objects took up a permanent station in the 
background of Shelley’s imagination, not to be 
dispossessed more than the phantom of Banquo 


‘from the festival of Macbeth, and composed a 


towering Babylon of mystery that, to Ais belief, 
could not have flourished, under any um- 
brage less vast than that of Christianity. Such 
was the inextricable association of images that 
domineered over Shelley’s mind: such was the 
hatred which he built upon that association,—an 
association casual and capricious, yet fixed and 
petrified as if by frost. Can we imagine the case 
of an angel touched by lunacy? Have we ever 
seen the spectacle of a human intellect, exquisite 
by its functions of creation, yet in one chamber 
of its shadowy house already ruined before the 
light of manhood had cleansed its darkness ? 
Such an angel, such a man, — if ever such there 
were, —such a lunatic angel, such a ruined man, 
was Shelley, whilst yet standing on the earliest 
threshold of life. 


( To be continued.) 





* Since the boyish period in which these redressing corrections occurred to me, I have seen some reason'(upon considering 
the oriental practice of placing live coals in a pan upon the head, and its meaning as still in use amongst the urks,) to alter 


the whole interpretation of the 


e. It would too much interrupt the tenor of the subject to explain this at length : but, 


if right, it would equaily harmonize with the spirit of Christian morals. 


mir -iun, 
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THE POTATO CROP IN IRELAND. 


{The homely and painful details of the subjoined paper, may be reckoned foreign to the ordinary topics of a litera 
periodical work ; yet at the present crisis it would not be easy to magnify the importance of its subject-matter. This is one = 
which government has wisely seen fit to institute extensive inquiry and investigation by Boards and Special Commissions ; 
and as we have great faith in the report of our contributor, both from his judgment and his actual means of knowledge, we 
regard it as an incumbent duty to publish his observations, deeming his report at least equally worthy of confidence with any 


that has yet appeared. 


Besides, in a case of this nature, the worst view that can be taken of the subject is the 


safest 


Theories, however gloomy, will no more spread rot among potatoes, than sanguine calculations will feed a famishing people, 


when it is found too late that their food has failed.—E. T. M.] 


Amona the varying and contradictory reports of | siderably to aggravate the evil. 


If an Irish 


commissioners, stipendiary magistrates, policemen, | peasant prides himself upon any superiority in 


and newspaper correspondents, the food of the | 
people of Ireland is melting away with fearful 
rapidity. The potato disease still advances from 


knowledge over the rest of mankind, it is upon his 


| | thorough ; acquaintance with the nature, cultivation, 


bad to worse, speeding its course in districts which | 


its virulence in others where it was supposed to 
have exhausted itself, and like other scourges, 
laying the chief weight of its severity, wherever it 
appears, upon the hopes and the support of the 
poor. 

About three weeks of dry sunny weather, with 
high bracing winds, from the middle of October to 
the 5th of November, had revived the spirits of | 


; 
| 


the people, and aroused their energies. Many em- | 


ploy ed the interval well, in removing their remain- 
ing crops from the earth, separating the sound 
from the unsound, exposing all to the influences 
of the wholesome and drying atmosphere, and 


stowing them in security, as well as their means | 
permitted, from the future attacks of the damp, | 


which is so fatal to them. But just about the 
commencement of that period, an official report 


and uses of the potato. He lau; ghs to scorn a 
mere carnivorous mortal, who weuld presume to 


were long thought to be exempt from it, renewing | teach him how he should proceed in the manage- 


‘ment of that, his household bread-stuff. “A good 
joke (ain't it?) for a gentleman who never saw 4 
lumper upon his own table, or upon any other 
table but the pig-trough, to tell us what should 
be done to keep it from rotting in the pits!” And 
into the pits he trundles them, coated all over with 


the wet clay, as fast as they can be turned out of 


the ground, confiding the issue to Providence, or, 
_in his own phrase, “ We laive it all to God; God 
is good !” 

This is too commonly the way in which the 
provision, which was calculated to last until an 
advanced period of the autumn of 1846, is aban- 
doned to assured destruction; and then, in about 
three weeks afterwards, upon opening and examin- 
ing the pits, the contents are found to be in a 


| state of fetid corruption, fraught with disease and 


came forth from three scientific gentlemen, com-_ 
missioned by the Lord-lieutenant to investigate the | 


causes of the calamity, and, in their wisdom, to 
discover or suggest a remedy. In that report it 
was strongly recommended, that the digging of the 
crop should be suspended during the fine weather ; 
and numbers have cause to rue their folly in 
taking that advice. Potatoes, at that time sound, 
became infected in the drills and ridges even be- 
fore the breaking up of the weather ; and the cold 
soaking rain which has been pouring down with 
scarcely any intermission, for the last seventy-two 
hours, must have increased the progress of the 
disease to a formidable extent, and diminished the 
chance of preserving such as are yet untainted. 
A more unlucky, or a more ill-timed document 
never issued from the hands of any learned experi- 
mentalists. 

The chief weight of this dreadful calamity has 
fallen, as I have said, upon the poor; for the 
lumper potato, which they grow exclusively for 
their own use, has suffered, and is suffering, more 
than any other variety of the plant. Being of a 
softer and more watery consistence, it is more 
susceptible of the taint in the first instance, and 
more liable to its rapid diffusion ; so that a very 
short time suffices, after the appearance of the 


famine to both man and beast. What does the 
poor fellow say then? why, “The Lord be 
praised!” Such is the solemn and affecting ex- 
pression, so characteristic of the patient and reli- 
gious habit of his mind, with which the poor 


Irishman welcomes affliction in whatever shape 


it may come: “ The Lord be praised! how could 


| Lhelp it?” 


i 
always 


And it must be allowed that the excuse is not 
without reason; for although the ne- 
cessity of precaution is obvious, the means are 
seldom within reach of the mere cottager. If the 
weather be broken, as it has been, (with the ex- 
ception of those three halcyon weeks, ) throughout 
the whole season, no choice remains between 


leaving the crop to perish in the ground, or dig- 


' 
i 
} 


any kind, attached to his hovel. 


ging it out in the rainy season. ‘Then, as to all 
the directions we read about housing and drying 
the potatoes by frequent turnings, and by admix- 
ture with lime and dry clay, this isno doubt sound 
advice, and very practicable by the gentry and 
the farmers : but the poor man is not in a condi- 
tion to follow it. He has no shed, no outhouse of 
His whole habi- 


‘tation consists generally of a single room, or of 


' two at the most, 


first dark spot, to render every part of it unfit for | 


food. 


| ted . . . . 
fined dimensions in the night. 


In many cases, the unskilful and reckless con- | 


duct of the poor people themselves tended con- 





in which there may he space 
enough during the daytime; but his family are 
" to stretch themselves within its con- 
Now, potatoes, to 
be housed with advantage, must have a free 
current of air passing over them; for if they be 


“hard set 
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heaped upon a damp floor in a close chamber, the | they were in the finest possible condition, white, 
progress of decay is only accelerated. But such | and clean, and glossy, and large. But the dark 


js the state of the holes, as Cobbett not inaptly 
styled them, in which our labouring population | 
are lodged, damp, close, smoky cribs, into which | 
the light of heaven is seldom allowed to enter, ex- | 
cept it comes in along with the rain through a> 
rent in the thatch. 

At the beginning of the panic, many of the poor | 

ple stored a small portion of their potatoes (it | 
could be but a very small portion of the year’s 
supply,) under their beds, or in a corner of “ the 
room; but in very few instances, I believe, have 
they been encouraged to repeat the experiment. 
Perhaps their inattention to the work of turning 
and picking out every unsound member from the 
heap, may have been partly the cause of its failure; 
but certainly the poor man’s dwelling is not 
favourable to the drying process which is so indis- 
pensable ; nor, if it were ever so well suited to that 
purpose, could it be used to the degree that is re- 
quisite, nor indeed to any extent worth speaking | 
of, without injury to the health of the inmates. | 
The pitting system, therefore, destructive as it is, | 
unless accompanied by many painful precautions 
and some favourable circumstances, for which no | 


foresight can provide, seems after all inevitable. | 
The great fault of the people is, that they are not | 
sufficiently awake to the importance of those pre- | 
cautions, or to the danger of neglecting them. 

In the meantime, the malady proceeds with 
scarcely a check, in those quarters where it is 
most devoutly to be wished that it might be met, 
and if possible arrested. Gentlemen, and sub- 
stantial farmers, who are in the habit of cultiva- 
ting a firmer description of potato than the lumper, | 
and who possess means and convenient houses for 
counteracting the agency of the clogged and | 
saturated earth, have been enabled to secure a 
good portion of their crops. But the contents of the 
pits are becoming worse and worse every day. 
“They are all turning black with us,” is the 
answer in almost every instance, to inquiries 
about the condition of the pitted lumper. 

In quantity, the potato crop of this year was_ 
the most abundant one known within the memory 
of man. It exceeded the usual average by nearly 
thirty per cent.; but I should say, that the loss 
sustained, up to this date, has brought down the 
actual supply, now applicable to the necessities of 
man, below that of ordinary years. In another 
fortnight it will be, probably, twenty per cent. 
lower than that standard; and unless some un-— 
hoped for cessation of the plague takes place, some 
almost miraculous interposition of providential 
mercy, its ravages will go on and leave the millions, 
whose staff of life is the potato, utterly destitute of | 
a morsel of food. Some calculations fix the term, 
at which so frightful a privation must happen, so 
nearly as the beginning of the new year. The 
Inost sanguine optimists scarcely venture to promise 
that it can be deferred beyond the Ist of May. 

Yet the price of potatoes is still remarkably 
low, and all the markets are glutted with them. | 
To throw a passing glance at them, as they lie 
‘xposed for sale in the streets, you would say that | 


‘such a question with their landlords. 


spot is amongst them; the town’s people have 
learned from experience, that it is hazardous to 
lay in even a week’s store, and they buy only 
from hand to mouth. This makes them cheap, 
and will keep down the price, until the supply 
shall be nearly exhausted. 

Foiled in the attempt to dispose of their tainted 
potatoes by sale, the farmers are now speculating 
on another method of turning them to profit ; and 
the eagerness with which they pursue this plan, 
scarcely yields in intenseness to the madness of 
railway gambling in Leeds and Manchester. 
They are purchasing pigs, to eat up the food 
while any portion of it remains uncorrupted ; and 
so great is the competition for those animals, that 
a store pig of eight or nine months, will readily 
fetch from fourpence to fourpence halfpenny a 
pound, at the same time that good wether-mutton 


can be had at the butcher's stalls for fivepence. 


Thus, independently of the devastation caused 
hy the disease in the plant, a most rapid and 


unusual consumption is going on, which must 
| ° :_-s ° 
further tend to diminish the quantity of wholesome 


. food 


in the country. For while the infected 
potatoes can be consumed, with some calculation 
of profit, by pigs, it is absolutely necessary, in 
order to realize the speculation, that the fattening 
process be forced forward by all practicable means ; 


because, unless the animals shall be ready for the 


knife before the time arrives, when the supply 


_will be utterly cut off, all this expenditure goes 
for nothing. 


It is a matter of life and death then 
with the purchaser of this now expensive stock, 
to keep themcrammed throatful ; and consequently, 
little heed will be given to the expediency of using 
the sound portion of diseased potatoes in the family, 
and reserving those which are free from taint, until 


the ** famine shall be sore in the land.” 


But what are the poor Irish to do? The 
farmers, with their corn-stands well laden with 
oats and wheat, are in a fair position to argue 
But the 
ragged labouring serf,—* the disowned” of our 
social system, in whom no proprietor claims a 
share, nor acknowledges an interest,—whom the 
owner of the fee shoves over upon the middleman, 
and the middleman again upon his pauper under- 
tenants— What is to become of him? There are 
hundreds of thousands of men thus circumstanced, 
fathers of families, for whose support they are 
willing to work till they drop, but unable to find 
employment one day in fifty through the whole 
winter round: and what are they to do now? 


Alas! what can they do, to help themselves? 


A great man, whom it is so much the fashion 
to idolize, that his worshippers are by far the 
most numerous, and fashionable sect in England, 
said not very long ago, in Parliament, that want 
of food was a periodical complaint in Ireland ; 
intimating, of course, that the inconvenience, if 
let alone, would right itself. This, however, is 


none of your periodical pinches; nor will it now 
do to cry “ Patience, and shuffle the cards!” Three 
millions of people, for whose sustenance no in- 


kr 


cage nO 
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dividuals hold themselves responsible, are on the 
verge of destitution, and must be provided for. 
This is too serious a state of things to be got over 
in the Gordian knot fashion, by a slashing phrase, 
before an assenting house of notables impatient 
for their own dinner, and indifferent as to that of 
all creation besides. The history of past years 
teaches us, that starvation in detail may be 
endured; but no experiment, upon so large a 
scale as that which appears imminent, can justify 
the expectation—supposing it to be any where 
entertained —that half a nation will lie down and 
die for want of food, while the other half are 
eating bread, beef, and mutton. ‘The peasants are 
already beginning to speak out upon this point, 
“Wherever we get it,” they say, “we will not 
want it;” and they point significantly to the 
flocks of sheep, and the herds of cattle, which 
ramble over the green fields. I have heard 
this resolution expressed by several of them ; and 
who can blame them? Nay, who, or what could 
withstand them, if unhappily they should be 
driven to the extremity of rising in their might, 
to carry their counsels of desperation into 
effect ? 

These people then must be fed. 
months at least either food must be distributed 
among them or employment found, on such terms 
of remuneration that they shall be able to buy 
food for themseves. There is abundance of corn 
and pork in the country at present to supply all 
their necessities ; and all that they ask, all that 
they pray for, is to be allowed to earn a sufficiency 
of one or of both, to support them against the 
heavy visitation which has fallen upon their cus- 
tomary provender. 


It would be superfluous to argue that indepen- | 


dent labour would be infinitely the best channel 
through which relief could be administered. The 


employment of every able-bodied labourer, during | 


the anticipated period of suffering, at the low rate 


| some public works of such a nature as to admit of 
their extension to various parts of Ireland at one 
and the same time. The drainage of rivers, by 
which large tracts of land, now useless, might be 
rendered productive, the reclaiming of bogs, and 
the cutting of roads, through districts which only 
need facility of access to the market town, the 
lime-field, or the bog, to become of three and four. 
| fold greater value than they are ; these are work. 
| which would occupy great numbers of hands, and 
the repayment of every farthing of the cost might 
_be so secured upon the estates to be benefited by 
| them, that nothing would be lost eventually to the 
public treasury. 

By the joint concurrence of such means of relief, 
employment might be easily provided for three 
| hundred thousand men ; and, supposing even the 
| whole of the outlay to proceed from the national] 
| coffers, the employment of that number for three 
_months at a shilling a-day would scarcely exceed 
_a million pounds sterling ; all of which would be 
returned, as all advances on loan for similar works 

in Ireland have ever been returned, with scrupulous 
punctuality. 
But are there no more than three hundred thou- 





For three | sand able-bodied labourers to be taken care of in 


this formidable emergency? Yes—probably twice 
that number. But then, if you remove one half 
of the agricultural labourers from the field of com- 
petition, those who remain at home will be sure 
to find employment, on equal terms, at their own 

doors; for the landholders will want. their services : 
_ and by reason of the scarcity of men, must pay an 
| advanced price for them. It is not an extrava- 
gant calculation then to expect, that by these 
several means, namely by the railway companies, 
the Board of Works, and the gentry and occu- 
piers of the soil,employment may be afforded dur- 
-ing the most trying period of the year, to such a 
number of our pauper population, as, with their 
Thus the 


| families, will amount to three millions. 


of one shilling a-day, would preserve their families | most frightful part of the difficulty now staring 


from the impending horrors of the next year: 


and there are happily sources of employment now | 
that promptly, for ensuring a competent supply of 


opening upon Ireland, which, without requiring 
any money aid from the government, might be 
forwarded by its influence, and made immediately | 
available for the support of a very large portion 
of the population. 

The reader will readily perceive that I refer to 
the several railway projects now awaiting the 
sanction of Parliament. Many of these are no_ 


us in the face may be overcome. 
Of course other provisions must be made and 


grain to the whole united kingdom ; or the store 
of Irish grain, on which the above speculations are 
grounded, will soon find its way across the channel 
to feed labourers, who do not think two shillings 
or half-a-crown a day too high a price for their 
work. 

The question of opening the ports, however, 


doubt gross delusions, got up for gambling pur- | though bearing thus closely upon that of the pre- 


poses, and neither designed nor fit to be put into | 
execution. But there are others so obviously sound | 
and practicable, that neither the public nor Parlia- 
ment can be dubious as to their utility ; and, if 
the tedious prolixities of committee work could be | 
abridged without injustice to individual interests, 

it would be an almost incalculable public benefit | 
at this crisis, to pass such bills at the commence-_ 
ment of the session, with this condition annexed | 
to each of them, that the works should be imme- | 
diately begun. | 


leave to others to discuss. 
if I have shown that such distress is imminent, and 
that without active and extraordinary efforts to 


sent and the approaching distress in Ireland, I 
Enough for the present, 


relieve it, its consequences may be tremendous. 
The repeal journals are already crying out that 
Ireland’s adversity is O’Connell’s opportunity ; 
and the government and legislature will not act 
advisedly, if they do not take timely steps to pre- 
vent that opportunity being improved to a triumph, 
which all that are interested for the peace and 


| ‘ , 
In addition to this source of employment, it has | strength of the still united kingdom must devoutly 


been suggested, that government should undertake 


deprecate. 
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JENNY BASKET; AN AMERICAN ROMANCE. 


BY COLONEL JOHNSON, 


(Continued from page 709 of our November number.) 


CHAPTER V. 


Shall we be sunder'd ? shall we part, sweet girl ? 
No: let my father seek another fer, 
‘ Therefore devise with me, how we may fly, 
Whither to go, and what to bear with us ; 
And do not seek to take your charge upon vou, 
To bear your griefs yourself, and leave me out ; 
For, by this heaven, now at our sorrows pale, 
Say what thou cans’t, I'll go along with thee. 
Shakspere. 


Dunine the passage up the Hudson, the young 
officer thought proper to speak somewhat of his 
former history, and of certain events in Scotland, by 
which Jenny learned, not only that he had recently 
received his commission, and was fresh over the 
Atlantic; but she entertained a vague suspicion 
as to his family, which gave her a deeper interest 
in his person than she chose to avow ; and which 
will be better understood as we advance in the 
narrative. ‘Their vessel ploughed the beach of 
their landing-place, just as the sun’s last rays 
burnished the summit of the Katskill, leaving the 
damsel but short time to reach the Mountain-house, 
before the darkness of night should shut down 
upon the surrounding scenery. She therefore 
made her acknowledgments for the favour of her 
passage, and was about leaving the ship, when the 
lieutenant begged the favour of her arm to con- 
duct her in safety to the shore. Seizing this occa- 
sion, the lover, as we may now call him, fervently 
besought the maiden to inform him of her resi- 
dence, and to permit him, at some future time, to 
see her at her own house. 
request, by saying, “ that a gentleman holding the 
king’s commission, could not be serious in making 
such proposals to a basket vender ; and certainly 
she reposed too much on his honour to suppose 
him capable of deriding her.” ‘ Be your motive 
what it may,” she added,— 

“ My way is o’er the mountain cliff, 
My home is on the brow.” 
Saying this, she waved ber hand as a farewell 


! 
| 


where 1 can as well come on board, as where she 


| now lies.” 


| 


side, toward the moss-covered house. 


“Ay, ay, sir,’ replied the subaltern, “two 
o’clock is the hour :” and the waters of the Hud- 
son sparkled from the dripping oars, as the major’s 
boat skimmed the surface of the river. “ Two 
o'clock,” soliloquized the young officer, after the 
majors departure; “and let us look what is the 
time now(”’ taking out his wateh. “ Eight — 
let's see—from eight to two is six hours, which 
begin already to hang heavily on my hands.” 

As he spoke thus, his eyes instinctively were 
cast upon the mountain summit, in the direction 
taken by his charming lass,—when, trembling 
among the foliage of the mountain pines, he could 
descry a glimmering light, not unlike a brilliant 
star, peeping out between some folding clouds, 
That light was to him, not only as a star of hope, 
gilding the prospect in perspective, and giving 
promise of future success to his amour; but like 
a flattering ignis fatuus, it proved a seductive 
charm to decoy him from the royal barque, and 
conduct his feet in a swift walk up the mountain 
For a time 
he kept the light in his eye; and being deceived 
by a very common optical illusion, he thought to 
reach it in less than half an hour. Poor youth! 
the sentiment which has since been poetized by 


_ Campbell, wherein he says, 


Jenny evaded the | 


salutation, and disappeared among the yew trees | 


skirting the river's side. Our young officer was 
not thus slightly to be disposed of ; he watched 
her direction, and following in the same course, 
came once more in view of her plaid mantle, as it 
fluttered in the mountain winds, while its wearer 
was bounding over the hillocks toward the Moun- 
tain-house. Having satisfied himself as to the 
direction taken by the maid, the lieutenant re- 
turned to the vessel, to aid in manning out a 
boat to take Major André up to the angle forming 
West-Point. 


As the majors boat floated from | 


the Vulture, “ Remember,” cried that fine young | 


officer, “ remember, lieutenant, two o'clock is the 
hour. By that time the moon will arise ; and 
while the boat is up for me, the anchor can be 


weighed, and the vessel towed out into mid stream, 
VOL. XII.— NO. CXLIV. 





Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 
might have been familiar to him ; but he was too 
little acquainted with the highlands of the Hud- 
son, to know that altitude deceives us as to dis- 
tance; and that the glimmering light which 
beguiled him, like the rainbow painted on a cloud, 
or like the illusions of future bliss, shone but to 
bewilder, and “dazzled but to blind :” for, after 
an hours hard walking, our young adventurer 
found himself bewildered in the gorges of the 
mountain, without a path to conduct his steps: 
his feet, meantime, encumbered among thick grown 
furze, and entangled brakes. And what was still 
more perplexing, the interposing forests, or the 
formation of the mountain, shut out from his 
vision the light which hitherto had been his pole 
star. In this condition, the resolute youth still 
pressed onward, as he supposed, toward the goal 
of his hopes; but having lost his latitude among 
the misshapen mountains, he found himself com- 
pletely at a loss which way to direct his course. 
While in this condition, he came to a sudden pause : 
reflecting upon the time of night, he bethought 
him of “ two o'clock ;” and finally deterinined tu 
retrace his steps. In this attempt, however, he 
was equally unfortunate as in finding the Moun- 
tain-house ; for his head being turned, he followed 
a ravine, which ran off to the west between two 


mountains, mistaking the ravine for his course 
3N 
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down the river; so, instead of approaching the | 
ship, he was burying himself deeper and deeper in | 
the forests of the Katskill. 

Wearied out by continued exertions to extricate | 
himself, and finding that “ two o’clock” had al- | 
ready come and passed, our young traveller sank | 
down among the moss and brakes of the moun- | 
tain, where he lay, rather than slept, until daylight | 
threw its radiance over the cloud-capped hills. 

On shaking himself from his lair, and ascending | 
a pinnacle shooting up a little to the north, the 
youth was enabled to discover that he had left 
the Mountain-house to his right hand, having tra- 
velled much farther than was necessary to reach 
it. In this condition, having passed the night in 
perplexity and fatigue, without rest or refresh- | 
ment; reflecting, also, that on failure of the boat, 
Major André had undoubtedly found other means | 
to reach the ship, which, in all probability, was | 
on its return to New York, the lieutenant again | 
changed his purpose, shaping his course toward | 
the Mountain-house, which was much nearer to_ 
him than any other human habitation. | 

He arrived there after the family were up, but , 
before their morning meal. On being shown to— 
the parlour by Nanny, an old female servant, the | 
young man stood in the doorway for a moment, | 
at a loss how to introduce himself, when Lord Stir- 
ling, to relieve his embarrassment, arose from his_ 
seat, and begged the young gentleman to be seated. 


No sooner had he heard that well-remembered | 
voice, and caught the lineaments of his lordship’s | 


marked countenance, than the youth gave a con- 
vulsive spring, threw himself upon his face, grasped 
his lordship’s feet, and exclaimed, “ My FaTHerR! 
MY FATHER!” 

Lord Stirling raised the youth from the floor, 


gazed a moment on his agitated face, while the 


round drops, chasing each other on his weather- | 
beaten cheeks, and falling fast on the head of the | 


youth, were silent, but incontestable witnesses that 


he held in his arms his son—is only son! In a! 
moment the sweet Jane, who but yesterday was _ 


the coy one, whom the young officer thought a 
little prudish, was clinging around his neck, and 
in gushing affection embracing him as her only 
brother Charles. 

How strange and unforeseen are the fatalities 
and allotments of human life! Little did Lord 
Stirling suppose when, on leaving the land of 


heather and of poetry, while placing his only son, | 
and the heir-apparent of his ancient house, as a_ 
student at Edinburgh, that that son, in five short 
years, would next meet him in the wilds of the. 
Katskill mountains, bearing the king’s commis- | 


sion, and habited as a British officer. Much less 
did that son apprehend that he should ever meet 


Lord Stirling, the father that begat him, and the. 
loyalty of whose blood had been proverbial from | 


generation to generation, up in arms against his 


rightful sovereign; and that he himself was | 


destined to fulfil that terrible prediction of sacred 
writ, wherein it is declared, that “the son shall 


rise up against the father, and the father against | 


the son, and a man’s foes shall be those of his 
his own household.” Such, indeed, was the case ; 


JENNY BASKET ; 


and the old revolutionary uniform, in which his 
lordship was habited, contrasted with the fy)j 
dress of the subaltern, revealed the astoundin- 
fact to Lieutenant Charles Stirling. This, together 
with the perils and fatigues of the past night; 
and, most of all, the sudden revulsion—the blast- 
ing of his hopes —the erushing of his affections, 
and scattering of his love-dreams to the wind, 
were too overpowering for the youth, who, declin- 
ing to participate in the morning’s meal, betook 
himself, in a fevered and almost frenzied state, to 


his bed. 


Sleep, and the energies of a fine constitution, 
soon set things to rights; so that when the tea 
bell was rung, the youth arose quite refreshed, 
and with an appetite which admonished him that 
he had taken no refreshment sinee his dinner on 
the previous day, he hastened to join the family 
at that social meal. 

On coming into the room, the young officer 
was not a little surprised to find, seated with 
his father and sister at the tea table, a stranger, 
whose appearance struck him with more de- 
ferential awe than the presence of any stranger 
had ever before inspired; and what was yet 
more embarrassing, his father, who was by no 
means deficient in courtly etiquette, instead 


of formally introducing them, simply said to 


the elder person, “ This is the young gentleman 


I had just mentioned to you.” And this the 


father appeared to do in as much embarrassment 
as was felt by the son himself. The elder gentle- 
man, who, indeed, was no other than the tenant 
of the concealed room, made a graceful inclination 
of his head toward the youth, and then, in appa- 


-, rent abstraction, applied himself to his tea. We 


have frequently admired the versatility of female 
genius in helping gentlemen out of awkward dilem- 
mas ; and in no case does this genius shine out 
more conspicuously than when, by some untoward 
fatality, incongruous individuals get thrown to- 
gether, and each one is at a loss what to say, or 
what to do, in order to break the ice of their em- 
barrassment. It is true, the grave man was only 


thoughtful and taciturn, not embarrassed ; but 


the tongues of the father and son seemed tied up 
by the awkwardness of their situation. The charm, 
however, was broken by Miss Stirling, as follows : 

* Brother Charles, I know not how to account 
for my stupidity in not recognising you, even dis- 
guised, as you were, in a military uniform ; yet, 
you must remember, that before you left home for 
the university, I had been absent at school for 
some years; soit is a long time since we have had 
any intercourse ; and such a lapse of years from 
childhood upwards, brings a wonderful change 
over us.” 

“Indeed it does,” replied the brother; “yet,after 
all, there was from the first sight of you in New 
York, a kind of undefinable recollection, that you 
were some being whom I had before seen ; but I was 
wholly unable to determine whether in reality I 
had seen you, or whether you were a mere crea- 
ture of the imagination, conjured up in a youthful 
dream.” 

“I thought, brother,” replied the maid, archly, 


! 
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“that your whole carriage toward me, regarding 
me as merely a stranger, had something dreamy 
about it.” 

Charles coloured to the temples at this hint, 
remembering how deeply he had been in love with 
his sister, and how ardently he had pressed his 
suit; so, to change the current of thought, he 
added,—“ Ay, sister, this is, indeed, a world of 
dreams and shadows ; for, I am sure, it can be no 
reality that Lord Stirling has joined himself to the 
rebels, and that his daughter, my dear and only 
sister, is obliged to sell baskets for her support.” 

“Why, obliged is one thing, and disposed is 
another. We can scarcely say, that we are 
obliged to do any thing which, by choice, we do. 
As it respects this basket business, brother, it just 
suits my romantic turn. Idleness, you know, is a 
worse evil than an humble pursuit; better sell 
baskets than do nothing. What you say of our 
noble father’s taking part with the patriots, he 
being here to answer for himself, will save me the | 
trouble of being his apologist.” 

Lord Stirling was glad of the occasion to say 
something, in order to relieve his embarrassment : 
and yet, the topic now brought upon the tapis was | 
the very last which his lordship would have intro- 
duced for present discussion. However, he must. 
speak: and his discourse ran thus :—* Indeed, 
my son, it may appear strange to you that the 
house of Stirling—nay, part of the house of Stir-— 
ling—as it is now a house divided against itself, 
—should espouse a cause at war with the king’s 
prerogative ; yet, had you been in this country 
since 1774, as I have been, and witnessed, as I 
have witnessed, oppression and grievances multi- 
plied, and heaped on these unoffending colonists ; 
had you seen the cold apathy with which the 
British cabinet treated the repeated prayers, me- 
morials, and humble supplications for redress, and 
how they turned away their ears, and refused 
relief, and how they gave back scorn and rebuke 
for humble deprecation and entreaty, you too 
would have rebelled, and our ancient house had 
not been divided.” 

“What my father says of wrongs and oppres- | 
sions, may be true,” replied the youth, “as his 
means of intelligence have been better than my 
own; yet, after all, what can be the use of this_ 
struggle, when, instead of bettering your condition, 
you will have the cords which bind you drawn | 
closer and closer, while your leaders will be made 
signal examples of, and be hung up as beacons to 
warn off all colonists in future from approaching | 
the territory of revolt. Be assured, old England, | 
the bulwark of Europe, and mistress of the ocean, | 
will overwhelm all her enemies, whether in the | 
eastern or western hemisphere, blasting their 
schemes, and burying themselves in indistinguish-_ 
able ruin.” | 

His lordship and his daughter grew uneasy at | 
this conversation, and fain would have arrested it ; | 
but it seemed a favourite topic with the loyal | 
young officer, from which he could not be diverted. | 

“We still will hope for the best,” was the only | 
reply of Lord Stirling. | 

“ Hope!” added the son; “it is hope against. 
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hope ; for who can have confidence in a cause at 
war with the king's rights, and which is set on 
foot by aspiring demagogues, and supported only 
by the shirtless rabble?” 

The father and daughter tried to drown these 
words of the son and brother by a hem and a 
cough; but the words found way to the ears of 
the grave man, who, relaxing from deeper thought, 
turned towards the young man, and, fixing his 
penetrating glance of mingled kindness and re- 
buke directly in the eye of the young officer, who 
quailed under it, delivered himself as follows :— 

“ Young gentleman, that you may not say what 
might give you pain hereafter, I think it proper 
to inform you, that you speak in the presence of 
George Washington !” 

If a mine had been sprung under the feet of the 
subaltern, he could not have been taken more 
a-back. A convulsive start, crimson blushes, and 
then a paleness, and a tongue cleaving to the roof 
of his mouth, were the painful consequences of the 
young gentleman’s folly. For, whatever the Bri- 
tish officers might affect respecting Washington, 
or however slightly they might speak of him, for 
the purpose of discrediting the rebel arms, as they 
were called; yet, in reality, the very name of 
Washington was not only a host within his own 
camp, but it struck terror to the heart of the foe, 
who affected to despise him. Yes, even before 
this revolutionary war, the prowess of Washing- 
ton was well known in England. Ue it was who 
saved the British army from total destruction at 
Braddock’s defeat, in the old French war. He it 
was who subdued the Wyandott and Creek In- 
dians, and established relations of amity with all 
the savage tribes south of the Potomac, soon after 
the close ofthe war. And now, under his masterly 
guidance, the colonial arms had been successfully 
conducted for five years of an unexampled struggle, 
wherein inexperience, poverty, and weakness, had 
to contend at fearful odds against veteran war- 
riors, furnished with abundance, and supported by 
the whole power of the British throne. This last 
achievement alone was sufficient; it needed no 
comment,—it told for itself; and it inspired vene- 
ration for Washington, in friend and foe. But it 
was not this veneration solely that now rested on 


the mind of Lieutenant Stirling ; no, here he was, 


a British officer, clad in uniform, without a pas- 
port or a flag of truce, standing in the presence of 
the commander-in-chief of the enemy's army. 
Add to that, the last words of the youth were a 
high insult to that commander-in-chief, calling 
him no better than a demagogue, or one of the 
shirtless rabble. 





CHAPTER VI. 


© war, thou son of hell, 
Whom angry heavens do make their minister, 
Throw in the frozen bosoms of our par 
Hot coals of vengeance ! 

© let the vile world end 
And the premised flames of the last day 
Knit earth and heaven together : 
Now let the general trumpet blow his blast, 
Particularities and petty sounds 
To cease, 


Shakspere. 
The thoughts of young Stirling grew more and 
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more intensely painful as he pondered over his ex- 
posed and dangerous condition, in which he could 


foresee nothing better than an arrest and a dun- | 
geon for the present, and ultimate condemnation | 


and execution as a spy, asthe result of his own 
folly and imprudence. The father and sister, too, 
were not without their apprehensions, on observ- 
ing, what was quite unusual in the general, a look 
of determined severity remaining on his counte- 


nance, after he had avowed his name, in manner | 


above noted. ‘To dissipate such gloomy forebod- 
ings, and to break the painful silence now pervad- 
ing the room, Miss Stirling, in as playful and in- 
sinuating a manner as she could assume, thus pro- 
ceeded :— 

“ Come, brother, you must take off your royal 
uniform, and exchange that brass helmet for a 
white cockade: you have your fortune to make 


by your arms, and certainly that cannot be the | 
wrong side on which your father is engaged, and | 
which has for so long a time been maintained at 


such fearful odds.” 

To this the brother made no reply; when 
Washington, with his characteristic sense of jus- 
tice and humanity, thus interposed — 

“It had not been safe for you, young gentle- 


man, as an English officer, to have passed the | 


neutral ground, and penetrated thus far into the 
country, unless some imperative necessity had 
justified it. 
with his father, and a brother his sister, from 
whom he had been long absent, must be put down 


in this case as an excuse, although it may not. 


amount to that necessity. It is well, however, 
for your safety, young man, that you have fallen 
directly into my hands. Had you been discovered 
by some of my subalterns, it might have fared 
worse with you. You are now at liberty to pro- 


. . *-. | 
tract your stay suitably for a family visit, when | 


you will find my passport necessary to ensure 
safety on your return. Please present my respects 
to Sir Henry Clinton, and tell him that you have 
been in the presence of Washington.” 


Then turning to Jane, he continued—* I regret | 


that any thing should have fallen from Miss Stir- 
ling, in my presence, designed to shake the con- 
fidence of a British officer in the justice of his own 
cause, or to win him over to embrace the fortunes 
of a much humbler army —an army inured to 
poverty and suffering — an army (and he said it 
with a faltering tongue, while his lip trembled 


with emotion) for whose welfare I have devoted | 


sleepless nights and anxious days— my time, my 
talents, my treasure, and my blood; but an army 


which can never stoop to win accessions by seduc- | 


tion. I trust, dear Jane,” he continued, (and the 
features of this great general melted down to 
paternal tenderness) “that while you and I remain 
good friends, you will never attempt again, in my 
presence, to tarnish your brother’s fame, by fixing 
on him a traitor’s badge.” 

On saying this, Washington arose, saluted the 
family, and passed to his retirement. It was the 
first and the last time that Charles Stirling ever 
met with General George Washington ; but the 
impression left upon his mind by the magnanimity 


The natural desire of a son to meet. 






BASKET ; 


of the commander-in-chief, was too indelible eyer 
to be obliterated. 

The reader may naturally inquire, how it oc. 
curred that the American general was found at 
the Mountain-house? How Lord Stirling came 

there has already been detailed — then, when it js 

considered that the American army was driven 

from pillar to post, and that its officers had no 
_ abiding city, it is natural enough to suppose that 
a place of concealment would be selected for the 
safe keeping of the necessary drawings and plans, 
and for that documentary apparatus belonging to 
the highest department of the service. The rock 
room of the Mountain-house was that sequestered 
repository, where the principal schemes of the re- 
volution were devised, and the secret papers were 
deposited. 

When Charles Stirling arose next morning, he 
was told by the family, that General Washington 
had been seen on horseback, leaving the Mountain- 
house, three hours or more previously ; and that 
a vague report, of an unpleasant nature, affecting 
the safety of West-Point, had reached them by an 
express. Of Arnold’s precipitate retreat from that 
stronghold, on his treachery being discovered by 
the apprehension of Major André —of the alarm 
given to Washington, and the measures adopted 
for the safety of the country, we need speak nu 
more, especially as they are subjects which belong 

more fitly to national history, than to this sketch 
of domestic incident ; yet it is in place to say, 
that the feelings of Charles Stirling were wrought 

up to the highest pitch of intensity — filled with 
| apprehensions for the safety of his friend, Major 
| André, and with self-condemnation for dereliction 
_of duty on his own part, when he came to hear 
the reports which reached him from West-Point. 
| Once more night came on; but, before its ap- 
proach, Lord Stirling had also left the Mountain- 
house on horseback, clad in his uniform, leaving 
instructions with his son, that he must not attempt 
to go down the river to join the troops at New 
York, until the return of General Washington. 

At nightfall, a sojourner on horseback presented 
himself at the door of the Mountain-house, whose 
appearance was that of an Englishman of thirty 
years of age, habited in a light brown quaker 
coat, without buttons, and rounded like a crescent 
in its fore-cut ; a waistcoat sloping off over the 
hips ; small clothes with black knee-buckles ; and 


dark brown hair parted in the centre of his head, 


which, being smoothly combed down on each side, 
hung in graceful ringlets on his shoulders, similar 
in appearance to the fine portrait of John Wesley, 
the founder of Methodism. Robert Brown and 
Nanny saluted the stranger as he rode up, recog- 


-nising in him Mr. Asbury, their preacher, whose 


labours at Newburgh, where they had been accus- 


_tomed to attend, had won them, together with a 
great multitude of the common people, over from 


the error of their ways to the doctrines of the 
gospel as taught by the first disciples of Wesley. 
In short, the individual who rode up was no other 
than the celebrated Francis Asbury, who after- 


wards became the first Bishop of the Methodist 


Episcopal Church in America ; whose travels on 
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the missionary field, for half a century, were not | brought to bear ; but the besieged were miserably 
less than five hundred thousand miles. _provided with munitions of offensive warfare, 
As early as the year 1769, Mr. Wesley, that | having but one musket and one rifle. These, 
bold champion in the second reformation, as it | therefore, they loaded, after barricading the door ; 
may well be called, had sent out several of his | and they placed themselves in the best attitude for 
itinerants fram England, to gather in the lost | defence. Poor Nanny was in hysterics. Robert 
sheep of the Western pasture, that there might be Brown was busily engaged in putting things to 
one fold and one shepherd. rights for a spirited defence. Charles was some- 
But the clangour of war had driven off these what nervous, but not more so than might be 
men of peace, who, being sound loyalists, could expected of one, who, for the first time, had heard 
not think of remaining in a country, the hand of the Indian war-whoop echoing through the dark 
whose people was uplifted against the Lord’s , wilds of the Katskill, in a night so gloomy, and 
anointed, George III. Francis Asbury alone re- under circumstances so appalling. Mr. Asbury 
mained ; who, claiming that his calling was from was submissive; but seemed to rely more on the 
the King of kings, pleaded that he could not come efficacy of fervent ejaculations, which ever and 
down to mingle in the bickerings of earthly anon he breathed toward Heaven, than on any 
princes. His circuit was from Nova Scotia to warlike efforts they might make, or any carnal 
Geofgia, an extent of two thousand miles; and weapons which they might employ. Jane Stir- 
from the strand of the Atlantic, as far west as ling, female as she was, rose so far above the 
European footstep had then marked the inter- , weakness of her sex, and showed such presence of 
minable forests. mind, in fortifying the log cottage, that Robert 
He went forth without sword, or staff, or scrip, | Brown, who acted as generalissimo in the defence, 
or two changes of garment, relying on this pro- | would intrust the musket to no other hands but 
mise, “‘ Lo! I am with you always, even unto the hers; while he took charge of the rifle. The others 
end of the world.” And here we have him forthe | were engaged in preparing balls and patches* for 
night a guest at the Mountain-house. the fire-arms; but it must not be denied that the 
Charles Stirling, who had been educated at’ shears were too tremulous in the hands of Mr. 
Edinburgh, and where as yet this new sect had Asbury to do good execution, and the melted lead 
gained no footing, had never seen a Wesleyan would not stay in the copper dish, as it was remov- 
missionary ; so, from what he had heard of their ed by the nervous hand of Lieutenant Stirling, 
fanaticism, he thought to amuse himself through- from the fire toward the mould. 
out the evening at the preacher's expense ; but he And now the savage foe made a rush toward 
soon found that he was himself the tyro, and that the window, in front of the cabin, near which 
in the hands of a travelled man, who had been Robert was posted, where two or three tomahawks 
schooled by Wesley, he was but as a grasshopper, | dashed through the glass, hit upon the grated bars, 
and that his greatest wisdom would be in silence. and gleamed within the room. Jane sprang from 
The family, therefore, were listeners to a practical her embrasure; and in an instant the discharge of 
lecture, which the preacher closed in these both pieces filled the room with smoke, and was 
words :—“ And now that we are surrounded on | followed by the death-howl of the Iroquois, con- 
all sides with perils and dangers, terrors and veying the intelligence to those within, that the 


alarms—now that the Almighty is marching | fire-arms had done fatal execution upon the mur- 
through the land in indignation, making terrible | derous foe. 


demonstrations of his wrath against his revolted | In a moment all was still as the chamber of 
creatures, it behoves us to tremble at his word ; | death, both within doors and without, save the 
and trembling, to fly and hide ourselves under his laboured throes of those who had fallen beside the 
Almighty pavilion, which will prove a munition | window. 
of rocks for our defence, and a covert-——". . | It is the custom with those savages, in an assault, 
This fine sentence was cut short by a horrific | whenever any of their party falls, to suspend fur- 
scream from without, which reverberated and | ther aggressions, if they can possibly do so, until 
echoed among the mountains, and from the clefts | they have removed their dead and wounded to a 
of the rocks, like the howling of the furies. The place of safety,—said over them an incantation, 


family started upon their feet ; but before they and invoked the vengeance of the battle-god on 
had time to open the door, the report of six or the foe, by whose hands they have fallen. 

eight rifles followed in quick succession: the Strengthened by this religious rite, and thirsting 
leaden messengers from them shivered the windows | to avenge the death of their fellow-warriors, they 
of the room in which they were sitting, and were generally return with tenfold fury, and follow up 
buried in the wood of the opposite ceiling. The their designs to a more murderous consummation. 
frightful scream was again repeated, which Robert | The pause devoted to this service, on the present 
Brown was enabled to explain to the astonished | occasion, was short :—it was broken by a howl 


family as the deadly war-whoop of the Iroquois and whoop, more wild and fearful than before, as 
Indians. The Mountain-house had been built | the savage assailants returned in maddening fury 
with some reference to defence from such an | to retaliate for their loss. And new were heard, 


assault as was now made upon it. The door was_ by those within, massive missiles thrown against 
of thick deal ; the windows were guarded by iron | - 


gratings ; embrasures were left in the log walls, 


* American rifles are loaded as follows ; after the powder, 
asmall patch of cloth or deer-skin is placed on the muzzie, 





through which musketry and rifles could be | and driven down by the ball, 
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the door, lifting and wrenching by levers to raise 
it from its hinges, and cutting and hewing by 
hatchets to open a passage through it; and yet 
the murderous wretches seemed in no great haste 
to open a passage, or again to expose themselves 
to the windows, having paid, by the lives of two of 
their comrades, for their former temerity. After 
another short pause, during which the Indians held 
a consultation how they should next proceed, they 
all returned, laden with dry barks, sticks, and 
other combustibles, and piled them up against the 
door. This was a resort which had escaped the 
apprehension of the besieged, and against which 
they had not provided themselves. And when 
they heard the crackling fire against the door, 
they looked upon one another in deep silence ; 
and it was a look of despair. Indeed the inmates 


of the Mountain-house were in a most deplorable | 


condition. Should they remain where they were, 
soon the wooden building would be wrapped in 
livid flames around them. Should they go back- 
ward into the concealed room, they would be pent 
up between rocks, covered over by a mass of earth, 
while, from the combustion of the front rooms, 
their retreat would become like a heated oven, 
into which the wreathing flames would penetrate, 
and destroy them altogether. Should they unbar 


the door and leap over the brush heap, now kind- | 


ling there, then would they be met by twice their 
own number of infuriated and desperate savages, 
well armed, and waiting to cut them off by a 
stroke. Short time had they for consultation or 
reflection. Already the flame had ascended to the 
roof, and the blue smoke was curling within the 
room, when Miss Stirling broke silence with these 
words :—* Remove into the rock room, my friends, 
drawing the sliding door after you, and commit our 
cause to Him who has promised to be a munition of 
rocks to those who put their trust in him. In 
the mean time, as I can use their language, I will 
attempt a parley with our besiegers.” 


The party moved, as it were, by instinct, and | 


having become docile from terror, immediately 
withdrew to the concealed room, while Miss Jane, 
— laying aside her fire-arms, and taking with her 
a wampum belt which had previously been be- 
stowed on her by the Indians, as a treaty and 
token of peace between her family and themselves, 


—ascending to the garret, and drawing herself up | 


through the sky-light, and throwing over her 


shoulders a light scarf, she appeared upon the 
moss-clothed roof, half enveloped in the smoke, | 


like an angel of mercy rising above the storm. 


A savage monster, on perceiving her, raised his 
rifle, and was taking his deadly aim, when the 


arm of one, who appeared a chief among them, 
brought the rifle to the ground. 
ceiving the action, and gathering courage from it, 


extended her arms, holding out the belt of peace, | 


while she spoke, in the Seneca language, to the 
effect following— 

“Red men! is this the return you make for 
favours bestowed ?— is this the manner in which 
you perform your treaties of peace? You have 
been fed at this house with milk and meat; and 
for this do you seek our blood 2” 


JENNY BASKET; 


The maiden per- | 





| “Hold, damsel!” spoke a voice, in English - 


|“ we war not against you. Surrender up Was). 
| ington and Lord Stirling, whom ye have concealed 
here, and I will protect you with my own arm.” 

Either from the sudden gush of surprised feeling 
which this English announcement conveyed to the 
mind of the young lady, or by a false step made 
by her on the roof, she instantly feil from the top 
of the Mountain-house to the ground. ‘The person 
who had answered her in English, and who was 
commander of the party, now rushed forward, 
and seizing the lady in his arms, was hastily bear- 
ing her away, when those within were startled hy 
another loud war-whoop, and the report of three 
_ rifles in quick succession, while those without stood 
horrified on witnessing three more of their num- 
| ber fall, in the agonies of death, from the shots of 
/an unknown foe. Five only remained of the 
| Iroquois, including their leader, and they consulted 





|a moment whether they had better fly, or seek 
| after the concealed foe, when another wild war- 
| whoop was followed by the rushing of three 
assailants upon the five besiegers, who, by the 
desperate assault made by knife and tomahawk, 
| were soon reduced to equal numbers with their 
| assailants. And now each selected his man. The 
_combatants stood within the lurid light, gleaming 
from the crumbling pile,—face to face, man to 
|man,— when a desperate struggle ensued, into 
_which was thrown all the brute force and wily 
stratagem practised by savage combatants. And 
now they rushed forward, and now receded ; 
| wheeled, sprang, parried, dodged, struck, or 
struggled together, for life or death; while the 
,naked tomahawk and scalping-knife sparkled 
like lightning in their sudden motions, as they 
-marked gleaming circles around the heads of the 
| practised warriors. 

| At length a short, scrubby person among the 
| assailants, affected to retreat from his tall, long- 
| armed foe ; but it was only to decoy the latter in 
swift pursuit ; when, suddenly, the former threw 
himself upon the ground, the tall one, stumbling 
over his wily foe, received the long knife of the 
latter struck to his very heart’s core. 

As it is the custom of savages never to interfere 
with others who are engaged, in equal numbers, 
hand to hand, unless the life of their friend is in 
the utmost peril, so the short warrior, on rising, 
calmly folded his arms on his bosom, looking on 
the deadly combat without apparent interest or 
emotion ; while he soliloquized, aloud, thus— 
| Shenandoah is getting old, or that devilish Iro- 
quois would not so long stand upon his legs.’ 
These words reached the ears of Jane Stirling, 
who, recovering from her stunning fall, recognised 
in the words the peculiar voice of Cudjoe; and, 
springing to her feet, she lost no time in seizing 

his hard, clumpy hand, and thanking him for de- 
liverance, 

At this juncture, the aged Shenandoah and the 
_ English youth, who quoted Ovid, as the reader will 
remember, (for these were Cudjoe’s companions,) 
| were both thrown, by their respective antagonists, 
| prostrate on the ground, when the gleaming 
' hatchets of the latter were raised over their heads 
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to inflict the exterminating blow. The maid 
sprang toward the English youth, and Cudjoe 
seizing the lank hair of Shenandoah’s foe, severed 
his head from his body by a desperate stroke of 
his knife. Jane was not thus bent on murder; 
for she perceived that the person who held the 
classic Englishman to the earth, was the chief 
who had addressed her in English just before she 
had failen from the roof. She therefore seized the 
upraised weapon, and, in wrenching it from his 
hand, over his shoulder, she threw the chieftain | 
upon his back, so that the young man slid out | 
from under his enemy, and was, in his turn, about | 
to plant the death-blow on him, when the chief | 
exclaimed in good English, “God have mercy on | 
my soul!” : | 

The youth started back, and paused at this sur- | 
prising exclamation, when the prostrate chief, | 
seizing the moment, gave a desperate struggle, | 
leaped upon his feet, bounded down the deelivity, 
and in a moment was lost from their view. 

“That cursed Butler,” exclaimed Cudjoe, “ has | 
the life of forty wild cats in him! I’ve seen him 
cheat the devil of his due before to-day. I wish | 
Shenandoah was fifty years younger; he would 
scent out the rarmint, dark as it is, and bring in 
his scalp before day-break. Howsomerer, there’s 
no use in wishing; the best of us can’t grow 
young again.” 











CHAPTER VII, 


‘What have we here ? a man or a fish? Dead or alive? A 
fish — he smells like a fish —a very ancient and fish-like | 
smell. A strange tish—legg’d like a man! and his fins 
like arms. Warm o’ my troth! this is no fish, but an 
islander, that hath lately suffered by a thunder-bolt. My | 
best way is to creep under his gaberdine ; there is no other 
shelter hereabout. Misery acquaints a man with strange 
bed-fellows,” Shakspere. 


Scucu had been the excitement of the occasion 
during this deadly fray, that all seemed to have 
forgotten the fate of their friends in the rocky | 
room. The front part of the building was already | 
in a sheet of fire ; the wreathing dames like fiery 
tongues were shooting up between the rafters, | 
gilding the heavens, and throwing a lurid glare | 
upon the mountain-top, while the combustible 
materials of the house were crumbling into ashes 
before the devouring scourge. The deliverers were 
about to retire from the spot in despair of rescuing 
the inmates, who they supposed ere this had | 
perished in the flames; when Miss Stirling, on 
passing in rear of the building, heard, as she | 
thought, the half-suffocated words of prayer, | 
mingled with groans of distress, coming from the | 
concealed room; and suddenly recollecting that 
there was a sequestered sky-light under the boughs 
of a rose-bush, which had been planted in the 
earthen roof of this rear part, she signified her 
knowledge of the fact to her deliverers, when in a 
moment the rose-bush was uprooted, the sky-light 
removed, and the body of Cudjoe was passed 
through the aperture, suspended by a bark rope, 
and was thus let down to the floor. The inmates 
were all prostrate on their faces, either in humble 
supplication, or in despair. The room was filled | 





with smoke, and the flames bursting through the 
partition, rendered their abode indeed a heated oven. 
Cudjoe’s unique voice roused them to their senses, 
and brought them to their feet. 

“Why, zooks, men! what do you here?” cried 
this eccentric forester; “the air is plaguy keen 
above ; howsomever, I’d sooner take the chance 
in breathing it, than this smother of smoke and 
fire any how :—up here, I say.” 

Lieutenant Stirling approached this strange 
being, and on marking his grotesque figure and 
sinister phiz, he recoiled with a shudder, believing 
what he now saw to be no other than an infernal 
demon come to torment him before his time. 

“Robert Brown! old Nanny!” cried the 
forester; “come along here—you remember 
Cudjoe, the right-hand man of Shenandoah. These 


young larks have seen so little in the bush that 


they are afear'd of an honest hunter, who knows 
the land from Schenectada to the Mississippi.” 
Robert and Nanny, who now recognised the 
voice, came forward, and in their turn were drawn 
up with the bark rope into the open air. Mr. 
Asbury and Charles, willing to exchange their 
present peril for any thing else, knowing that it 


could not be worse with them, were drawn up in 


the same way, when the rope, for the last time, 
came down for the faithful Cudjoe. The meeting 
on the green knoll, in rear of the Mountain-house, 
and yet within the light of its burning, can be 
better imagined than described. Charles and his 
sister, locked in each other’s arms, could only sob 
aloud. 

Nanny was seen running and skipping up the 
hill, clapping her hands in ecstasy, as she chaunted 
forth upon the ear of midnight a wild song for her 
deliverance. Miss Stirling, releasing herself from 
her brother, turned around to thank their generous 
deliverers. And first she kissed the aged cheek of 
Shenandoah, who, though he permitted the free- 


dom, seemed busied with other thoughts than those 


connected with the present ceremony. Cudjoe 
had previously received the hearty shake of her 
hand : now she offered him her purse, from which 


| he drew back his hand as he said :— 


“These hard pieces can be neither ate nor 
drunk in the wilds where we go, and they are not 
the right shape for bullets; besides, | shud rather 
be calkilatin’ that the silver would be too light if 
it were melted down into siugs.”’ * 

As the warm-hearted maiden turned to salute 
the young Englishman, whose life she had just 
saved — and who, the reader may remember, once 
held a classic téte-d-téte with her—their eyes met, 
they were both embarrassed, and were silent. 

Mr. Asbury now called the attention of the 
whole group, by directing to them the following 
words :— 

“ My friends, we stand here monuments of God's 
miraculous power to save! What heart can re- 
fuse to join with me in a tribute of thanksgiving 
for this wonderful deliverance?” 

“ Be short,” replied Shenandoah, as they knelt 
down upon the greensward, under the canopy of 
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* Slugs, a kind of leaden bullet. 
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the blue heavens. And although the prayer was 
devout, and the thanksgiving most fervent, still 
the restless eye of Shenandoah, Christian though 
he was, looked out to the right hand and to the 
left, as if he were apprehensive of some danger to 
which they were yet exposed. No sooner had the 


lips of the worshippers pronounced Amen, than | 
_while he added : 


Shenandoah was on his feet delivering the follow- 
ing speech :— 

“‘ Brothers ! the Iroquois scent the blood of their 
slain warriors — they will soon be on eur trail — 
we must fly quick, or the mountain eagle will 





a philosopher would look upon a peasant who 
should attempt to instruct him in the theory of 
light, viz. with a sneering, yet benevolent con- 
tempt. It remained for Cudjoe to make explana- 
tion, which he did by pointing out to the party the 





Dutch hovels and hay stacks between where they 
now stood and West-Point, all in a blaze of fire, 


“Robert Brown must be baked over again, 


| notwithstanding the singeing he got in the rock. 
| room. But I guess, any how, if there were none 


but Ae to show us the way from this spot, he 








pick out Christian eyes as well as heathen. | would not only get baked, but we should all be 
Butler, who escaped to tell the fate of his nine | roasted as a breakfast for the cursed Iroquois, 
comrades, has an eye that never sleeps, a toma- | who are thicker than toads after a shower. No, 
hawk always bright, and a heart harder than a | no, you must all follow Shenandoah and me, if 
flint.” | you want to keep your scalps on your heads; and 
Thus spake Shenandoah ; and before he ended, | we are not sartin that we can keep ‘em on, though 
Cudjoe and the young Englishman had adjusted | we know how the land lies from Schenectada to 
their knapsacks, wiped out their rifles, and were | the Mississippi.” 
ready to march. But before we can go with them | The aged king of the Oneidas led the van in 
into the forest, the reader must be gratified in his , silence; and in passing over a wet piece of land 
laudable curiosity respecting this Butler. Most | where their tracks would be left visible, he caused 
readers have seen Campbell’s “ Gertrude of Wyom- ‘them to walk backwards, that, should the eves of 
ing.” They will remember that it is founded on | Butler or the Iroquois fall on this ¢rad/, they would 
a bloody massacre of the peaceable inhabitants of | conclude travellers had been there going in an 
a village of that name, in Pennsylvania, in the | opposite direction. Much of their way led them 
year 1778, by a band of Canadian Indians, led on among brakes, underwood, and brambles. These 
by Brandt and Colonel Butler. Now this Butler | might be seen, trailed by the feet and hands of 
had been a sergeant in an English regiment of | Cudjoe, who followed in the rear, so as to mislead 
infantry, stationed in Canada. For some cause | and beguile the pursuers. Indians mark the course 
he deserted the regiment, and concealed himself | of travellers over their dry forests, where tracks are 
for years among the Indians. On the breaking | not visible, by broken twigs, and brakes bent down 
out of the revolutionary war, he warmly espoused | in the direction of the course pursued, and which 
the royal cause ; and in consideration of his in- | travellers leave in their rear. Cudjoe took good 


fluence among the Indians, together with the 
proffer of his arms in the coming struggle, his sin 
of desertion was forgiven him, and he appeared 
second in command under Brandt, who was king 
of the Six Nations, and whose prowess as a savage 
warrior has been told throughout the civilized 


care to snap the twigs, and bend the brambles in 
an opposite direction. Arriving on the margin of 
the Hudson, the three foresters suddenly dodged 
behind a short angle of the bank, and were imme- 
diately lost to the view of the company. The 
| party soon followed, turning the same angle, 








world. Whether Butler’s title of Colonel came to | expecting there to overtake their leaders; but 
him by royal commission, or by the rank he; when the angle was turned, and the stream 
occupied among the Indians is unknown. He was | stretched out in a straight direction before them, 
a firm-built, hardy man, of iron constitution, | no guides were within the compass of vision, and 
subtle, treacherous, and blood-thirsty, combining , nought but a vacant strand, and the dark waters 
all the depravity of the whites with the wily craft | of the river lay before them. 
and treacherous cruelty of the savages. The| ‘ What can be the meaning of this?” cried Mr. 
incidents which we are now recording occurred | Asbury in an inquiring and anxious tone. “We 
some two years after the massacre of Wyoming. | should have been more wise than to have com- 
Some further notice of his doings may appear in | mitted our lives to three foresters, two of whom, 
subsequent pages. . | though not natives, are under the guidance of that 
And, now, the party took their departure from | old wily chief, whose designs we do not know.” 
the consuming ruins of the Mountain-house ; the | “ Yes, indeed,” exclaimed Charles, as if waking 
rescued ones wholly ignorant of their destination, | from a reverie; “and who has not heard of the 
or of the course they were to take. None but | treachery and bad faith of these native tribes? It 
Robert Brown ventured any remonstrance against | may be, after all, that they are in league with the 
the course to be pursued ;—he urged, that the | Iroquois, and this pretended interest in our behalf 
party should lose no time in sheltering themselves | was only to capture us, that we might be burned 
in the strong hold at West-Point, which lay some | alive at the stake amid the jeers and tortures of 
miles below ; for his master, Lord Stirling, would | the savage foe.” 
never forgive him should he be accessory to the| No wonder that Robert Brown and poor old 
going off of his only children into the deep wilder | Nanny, on hearing this suspicion, so seriously 
ness with three foresters, who were comparative | expressed by the learned ones of the company, 
strangers. To this suggestion Shenandoah deigned | and one of them the preacher to whose opinions they 
no reply :—he looked upon Robert very much as! were accustomed to pin their faith, should partic 
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te in the alarm; and they manifested their | 
fears by crowding up by the side of their betters— | 
the whole of the guideless company forming a 
compact group upon the sandy shore. And here | 
they stood for a time in silence and alarm, pondering | 
on their forlorn condition and dismal prospects. | 
The wind was sighing among the tall pines which | 


one hundred and sixty miles of its course, both by 
night and by day, both by water and on land, for 
three years past, and never have seen wild animals 


_ before by a dim star-light ? 


“They may be otters, or they may be wolves, 
feeding on the carcass of some large fish, which the 


| tide may have brought up, and left on shore ; but 


filled up the background towards the mountain ;., my fears of them have not given me half the ur 
the smoke from the consuming ruins of the easiness which I have felt at your unjust suspicions 
Mountain-house was. driven down the glen, and of our friends and deliverers. Brother, have you 
was settling on the river's shore; but one dim lost your reason, or are you still dreaming? Think 
star shone out between dark elouds,. which lowered | how absurd is your suspicion of our guides, charg- 
over the prospect. ing them with covertly acting with the Iroquois, 
“Lord have mercy on my soul!” screamed out | when, but an hour since, you saw six of those 
poor Nanny, in a hysterical voice, as her fear- | murderous wretches fall by the hands of these 
stricken eyes were glaring on a little sandy islet | three foresters.” This was a cutting rebuke, felt 
which lay out in the stream, opposite to where | as deeply by Mr. Asbury, as by Lieutenant Stir- 
they stood. The direction of Nanny’s eyes and | ling, both of whom, in the surprise of the moment, 
her wild scream turned the attention of all present | and having lost their guides, had jumped to a 
to what they had not before noticed, viz. the small | hasty conclusion, at war with the collateral facts 
sandy island nearly midstream. ‘of the case. Our heroine thus continued, —“ | 
“ What are those moving creatures on that | have known these native tribes ever since I 
island ?”” said Charles, in a voice somewhat husky, | have dwelt in the highlands; and though they 
as if his. throat was choking. may be wily and crafty to mislead and entrap 
“Heaven defend us!” cried Robert Brown; their enemies, never have I known them to 
“we are directly opposite Mermaid Island, where | break faith, or prove treacherous to those who had 
the mermaids from the river, and the Dutch ‘spokes | not wronged them. I have frequently been in 
meet after the hour of midnight, to dance upon | circumstances, when my life depended on the faith 
the sand ; and see! the mermaids are now combing | of Indians. ~ That faith never failed me; and I 
their hair as they sit upon yonder beach !’ _ protest that I had rather have their bare word, 
By stooping toward the earth, to profit by the | pronounced in one guttural syllable, than the 
refraction of rays from the face of the stream, even | formal pledge and oath of a courtier. 
Mr. Asbury could not doubt that beings of singular | | “But these are not all Indians; there is one 
form and motions were on the beach of the | among them * Jenny stopped short, forgetting 
island; and the moving of their arms or fins, or | for the moment that she was not communing with 
whatever they might be, was not unlike that of , her own heart in solitude. 
combing. Terror was evidently becoming con-| ‘“ Well, be it as you say,” replied Mr. Asbury ; 
tagious ; and even Lieutenant Charles Stirling | “ yet, after all,isit not strange !——" The sentence 
manifested, by his uneasy stepping about, that he was cut short by another most terrific scream from 
would rather have been at that moment facing the | Nanny, when, bursting from the little coterie on 
king’s enemies on the battle field, than thus | | the strand, she fled in terror, now falling and now 
encountering the spookes and mermaids of the | rising, as she ran up the bank, till at length she 
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Hudson. It was time for Miss Stirling to inter- | 
fere. She had been pondering upon what the 
preacher and her brother had said respecting the 
treachery of the Indians, and her conscience told 
her that their statements were not according to 
truth; but how to disabuse their minds of preju- 
dice was the question. In regard to the spookes 
and mermaids, she took but little notice of what 
she could dimly descry on the beach of the island ; 
but she perceived the fortitude of her friends was 
fast giving way to vulgar superstitions ; and it 
now needed her philosophy and experience in wood- 
land scenes to support it. 

“‘ My dear brother,” said she, and she took good 
eare that all should hear, “ your knowledge of 
European scenes only, and your inexperience in 
this new world, have wholly unfitted you to meet 
with manliness what all who come here must 
encounter in these wilds, in the midst of this 
harassing war. 

“In regard to those moving figures on that sand 
beach, I am as ignorant as to what class of animals 
they belong as you are; yet think you that I 





have been moving up and down this river, for 


fell prostrate in a swoon from fear and alarm. 
The company fixed their eyes on the stream before 
them. The mermaids had taken to water, and 
were steering their course direetly toward the 
circle of friends : —or, if not mermaids, they were 
amphibious animals, unknown to natural history, 
so far as the Europeans present had studied it. 
They appeared like a kind of darting, quick- 
moving sea-serpent, skimming the face of the 
water, and having a large nob or horn on the back, 
projecting two feet above the surface. 

The sight was terrific, —and that dim malig- 
nant star, between those folding clouds, did not 
lessen the effeet upon the astonished beholders. 
Robert Brown was retreating up the bank, saying 
that he must look to the safety of poor Nanny ; 
Charles walked to and fro with clenched fists, 
but with unquiet and nervous limbs; and, as the 
monsters neared the shore, Mr. Asbury closed his 
eyes, fell upon his knees, and eommitted their case 
to God. ‘This was done mentally, as no doubt the 
voice, that treacherous revealer of fear, was not 
at that time to be trusted. 

Even Miss Stirling, who looked upon the dart- 
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ing monsters with scrutiny and in doubt, felt her 
philosophy a little shaken, when the silence of the 
moment was broken with these sounds: “Take 
more sweeping strokes, Johnstone; don’t be so 
quick; youd heat off the best muffies which 
Shenandoah and I could fix on them oars by your 
violent strokes. See and keep your bow off the 
end of my oar. Shenandoah’s eyes fail him to steer 
by star-light ; howsomever, he and I knows how 
the land lies, from Schenectada to the Mississippi.” 
This voice could not be mistaken by any who had 
heard it before. Robert Brown sprang back to- 
ward the shore — Charles's clenched fists relaxed, 
as Mr. Asbury rather suddenly rose from his 
knees. Cudjoe, whose eyes, like the owl’s, were 
better adapted to night than to day, having wit- 
nessed the panic from which his friends were so 
awkwardly recovering, turned his discourse thus : 
“ Wha—wha—what are ye all afear'd of here? 
caint an honest woodsman be lookin’ arter his own 
consarnments, and for the univarsal good too, with- 
out ye’r all bein skear'd ? 

“ Hould up, Johnstone, sitch strokes so near 
shore, will rake the gloss off Shenandoah’s canoe 
on this eoarse sand.” At that moment two 
beautiful bark canoes touched the shore, the one 
rowed by Cudjoe, and the other by the English- 
man, while Shenandoah sat in the bow of the 
latter, using a short paddle for a helm. 

To the quick apprehension of Jane Stirling, the 
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my was all cleared up, when the tones of 
Cudjoe’s voice reached her ears; but to those Jess 
acquainted with Indian habits, a few strokes of 
the pen is fora full explanation. The 
little sandy island above-named was completely 
covered with water at full tide. When the fo- 
resters came down the river on their way to the 
Mountain-house, as they arrived at that spot, the 
tide was out, exposing the islet; and by digging 
trenches in the sand, the trio had buried their 
canoes and oars, for safety while they were up at 
the Mountain-house. The tide had set over the 
island in their absence, completely concealing their 
barques from the eyes of Butler and the Iroquois, 
should they pass that way. Now the tide had 
again receded ; and when the foresters had turned 
the sudden angle on the bank of the river, as 
above described, they silently slipped into the 
water, and swam totheisland. The act of digging 
with their hands in the sand, while bending down 
upon their knees, to uncover their canoes, had 
been mistaken for combing by the mermaids ; the 
darting of the bark canoes on the face of the 
stream had been converted into the springing 
of some aquatic monster; while the men at the 
oars had supplied the projecting horns on the 
monsters’ backs. So much for the power of 
imagination, under circumstances calculated to in- 
spire fear, aided by a dim star-light. 
( To be continued.) 





THE WORLD IS FULL OF VANITY. 


Tue world is full of vanity! The heart hath little share 

In all the thousand trifles of our daily thought and care. 

What shall we eat ‘—what shall we drink what shall 
our garments be ? 

These are the themes that please us most,—poor vain 
humanity ! 


Our time, do we not squander it !—our talents misapply ? 

Our aims are steep’d in earthliness, that ought to pierce 
the sky; 

The glory of the soul is lost in interest for the day, 

And mind, unconscious of its powers, is fritter’d quite 
away. 


The world is full of vanity ! What wiser have we grown 

This year than last !—what lessons gain’d, before un- 
sought, unknown ? 

What have we done this very day, of useful, good, or kind? 

Alas ! is’t not a lifeless blank in virtue’s scale we find ? 


And when to-morrow’s sun once more from yonder heaven 
shall beam, 

Say what shall be the earliest thoughts with which our 
spirits teem ! 

Again we’ll tread the ceaseless round, the empty toil 
renew, 

Still cleave to dust, and still the same frivolities pursue. 


The world is full of vanity! Our very love is vain. 

The best affections of the heart are but a tinsel chain : 

Tis tarnish’d soon by selfishness, time wears the links 
away;— 

Alas! the little gold it had, all on the surface lay. 


The friend whose every thought was ours, grows cold 
we know not why; 

And we, in turn, are changed to those we loved in days 

gone by; 








The very children who once own’d one home, one couch, 
one heart, 

Have felt the fatal deadening chill which lengthend 
years impart. 


The world is full of vanity! It hath a poison’d air; 

We cannot wear the guileless soul, and yet be minglers 
there. 

All that the secret mind approves is banish’d from its 
school, 

And he who ranks the wisest there is but the deeper 
fool. 


Enough ; too much we idly talk of what we most revere, 

The generous aim, the open hand, the soul and speech 
sincere; 

But what avails how beautiful and pure may be our creeds! 

’Tis not by these our worth is weigh’d, ’tis tested by our 
deeds. 


The world is full of vanity, of weariness, and pain, 

Whatever sense and sight would grasp, is profitless and 
vain. 

Mind, spirit, heart, these, these alone, the eternal and 
divine 

High o’er the dust and dross of earth, with truthfal 
lustre shine. 


The glory of our being is the deathless soul we bear; 

Let this with nobler aims be fired, we'll breathe a purer 
air. 

The world her ehoicest vanities around our path may 
spread, 

But Heaven has gained its rightful sway, and earthly 
love is dead. 


GERTRUDE. 
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THE MEMORY OF THE DEAD. 


How sweet the remembrance of those we have loved! , When our frail spirit faints, ‘neath the world’s cold 
Though low in the dust their bones mouldering lie ; frown— 

Their forms on our hearts are engraven so truly, Our bright star of hope by adversity ’s clouded, 
We often perceive them when none can desery. Prosperity’s sun hath gone gloomily down, 

Yes, sweet is the converse which memory holds And our path in the darkness of night is enshrouded,— 


With those who once trod with us life’s dreary | When wayworn and weary, on life’s stormy ocean, 





way; We ’re toss’d on wild billows before the rude gale, 
But who, ’neath the green turf, sweetly reposing, Despair, like a demon, hangs sullenly o’er us, 
Are now free from the trials of life’s fleeting day. _ And we care not though even that demon prevail. 
From the bright bowers of light, where the just ones Then at the moment when hope cannot cheer us, 
repose, Our arms we would yield, and succumb to the foe ;— 


Their kind spirits descend, our lone hearts to bless— | Remembering those loved ones who conquer’d before us, 
To soften our sorrows, to banish our fears, _ We brace ourselves up for a manlier blow. 


And to point to a world more glorious than this. ‘Oh! kindly and gently glad visions of bliss 


How oft, with the friend who is gone, does our spirit Steal over our souls, when we muse upon those 
O’er the scenes of our childhood with ecstasy roam, | Whose friendship and Jove was our heart’s dearest 
By valley, by forest, and wandering river, treasure, 


And every loved path near our infancy’s home ! Whose memory we'll cherish till life’s final close. 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF NIEBUHR, THE HISTORIAN 
OF ROME. 


TRANSLATED PROM THE GERMAN, BY GEORGE VALENTINE COX, M.A. NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
(Continued from page 368 of our June Number.) 


NigBUHR’s official residence at Copenhagen, to | personally or from his writings; but the uncom- 
which our last extract related, continued until the | mon combination of these gifts of Nature, is pro- 
year 1806, when he entered the civil service of | bably not so manifest to every one as it was to one 
Prussia. Having encountered, as we have seen, | who enjoyed a near view of his life, and the acti- 
the storm of war on the side of Great Britain, he | vity which distinguished it. 
had next to meet a still more furious sweep of the| His extraordinary memory was fertilized by a 
hurricane from the side of France. He reached Ber- | highly animated fancy and quick apprehension, 
lin on the 5th of October, 1806, a few days before | and was raised to the capacity of the clearest men- 
the battle of Jena, and just in time to join the | tal contemplation of any object of thought. The 
Prussian civil authorities in such a disastrous flight. | uncommon acuteness of his understanding, and 

He subsequently resided at Kénigsberg, where | his almost prophetic power, were accompanied by 
he was officially employed in endeavours to miti- | a delicacy of tact, and great correctness, as well 
gate the effects of the ravages of war, by super- | as rapidity of judgment, from whence resulted a 
intending the distribution of the corn and the sow- | most singular power of surveying and combining, 
ing of the lands. He afterwards was employed | in every possible variety, objects that were pre- 
as an assistant of Count Hardenberg ; and again | sented tohim. With these intellectual capacities 
the fortune of war compelled him to flee, and he | were united a character and disposition in which 
was finding a temporary refuge at Riga, when the | honesty, truth, and affection, were pre-eminent. 
peace of Tilsit was concluded. From March 1808 His memory was of so extraordinary a kind, 
to April 1809, he was employed by the King of | that he scarcely ever forgot any thing which he 
Prussia to conduct some negotiations in Holland. ; had either read or heard ; and this he had ever 
He then paid a visit to Denmark, and returned to | ready for the most minute matters of reference, 
official pursuits at Kénigsberg. During the whole | together with the capacity (apparently so far re- 
of the above period we find Niebuhr’s mind not in ! moved from the other) of thinking and combin- 
unison with his official position, but repeatedly ‘ing. To put the extent of his memory to the 
requesting to be released from its duties, on the | proof, his first wife and her sister amused them- 
ground of his health, and other like considerations, | selves, on one occasion, when he was living at 
and again induced to continue them. At length, | Copenhagen, by taking up Gibbon’s History, and 
in 1810, he was enabled to throw them off ; and, | putting questions to him from the index, relating 
obtaining the situation of Historiographer, to to the most unimportant particulars. They con- 
devote himself to that learned retirement which | tinued this for a considerable time, until they had 
was 80 much more congenial to his taste and con- | tired themselves, and gave up the hope of catching 


ducive to his fame. 











Nichuhr’s Genius and Labours. the complete connexion of the different 





tinguished Niebuhr, will be doubted by no one | ness of a light kind. 


who has even superficially. known him, either | Although his character inclined, on the whole, 


him tripping any where, or of convicting him of 
having, in any particular, lost the knowledge of 


referred to in their questions. And this examina- 
The extraordinary natural gifts, and the rare | tion was undertaken whilst he was, at the same 
and multifarious accomplishments which dis- | time, employed with his pen in some other busi- 
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to a deep seriousness, yet he loved facetiousness 
and wit, both in society andat home. His sense of 
the comical was so lively, that, for instance, he 
was obliged to hold his sides for laughter at a suc- 
cessful caricature. He felt a hearty delight in 
the joyousness of children ; and on such occasions 
his pure, unsophisticated nature, displayed itself 
most amiably. 

He possessed great openness of character, which 
frequently expressed itself with momentary seve- 
rity and bitterness, owing to his great quickness 
and susceptibility, but with enthusiastic affection 
in the opposite case. He apprehended, with a 
pure and deep sensibility, the great, the beautiful, 
and the good, and acknowledged them wheresoever 
he found them, with a most entire freedom from 
envy. His unshrinking honesty occasioned him, 
and therefore authorized him the more, (as it does 
many another man) to condemn sentiments of 
an opposite kind with severity and force, and fre- 
quently to give utterance to his feelings and opi- 
nions in cases where prudence would have coun- 
selled silence. This did not happen from a want 
of a knowledge of the world,—more frequently it 
might rather be attributed to great irritability, 
and especially to a certain uprightness which dis- 
dained the idea of not paying acknowledged truth 
its due tribute. On the contrary, he saw through 
the characters of men and their leading peculi- 
arities with great acuteness, and from thence in- 
ferred, very correctly, what would be their mode 
of proceeding in any given case. In general, how- 
ever, he did not like the practice of analyzing 
men’s characters, and could be very angry on some 
occasions, when any one was, as it were, dissect- 
ing, in their individual peculiarities, persons who 
were dear to him, in order to weigh out their 
worth against their defects. He would, where he 
loved, both love and regard the whole man, and not 
any characteristic peculiarity he might possess. 

With the same openness with which he ex- 
pressed his censure, he also gave vent to his sensi- 
bility, at any actual or supposed affront, or at the 
violation of his claims to love and gratitude. 
Many persons have, therefore, considered him as 
aman full of pride and pretension. But where 
there exists, as there existed in Niebuhr, such a 
willing and cheerful recognition of superiority of 


every kind, pride and pretension will there hardly | 


pass beyond their due measure. 

He well knew that nature had endowed him 
with rich gifts ; but he also knew how to fix, with 
great correctness, the measure and limits of his 
capacities, as many expressions in the letters that 
have been communicated must have evinced ; and 
he was often almost too angry with himself for 
the neglected use and application of these gifts. 
He did not overvalue his intellectual powers on 
account of their intensiveness, though this might, 
perhaps, be the case occasionally in regard to their 
extensiveness—i.e. to their elastic endurance in 
the use he made of them. He might perhaps be- 
lieve himself able to bear burdens which yet were 
too heavy for him; and he might have formed 
plans for the composing of works, for the execu- 
tion of which, as he designed tiem, scarcely any 
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human powers were sufficient. There are ainong 
his papers memoranda for such works to be com- 
posed by him in succession ; but the date when 
they were written is not marked upon them. 

One of these now lying before the eyes of the 
writer of this, was probably writien in Copen- 
hagen, in 1802 or 1803, It runs thus :—“ Works 
which I have to finish. Ist, The Treatise on the 
Roman Domaias, (or public lands ;) 2d, a Trane- 
lation of Extracts from El Wakidi; 3d, The 
History of Macedonia ; 4th, A Representation of 
the Roman Constitution at its different Epochs ; 
5th, a History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Achean League, the Social War, the Civil War 
of Marius and Sylla; 6th, The Constitutions of 
the Greek States ; 7th, The Reign of the Califs.” 

There are many similar memoranda upon other 
and very different subjects,—political, statistic, 
financial, historical, and governmental. Only a 
very few designs for such labours are, indeed, ex- 
tant in a finished state among his papers. But 
should any one infer from thence that they may 
have been merely sudden sallies, or superficial 
projects, he would come to a very erroneous con- 
clusion respecting Niebuhr. He had certainly 
read much upon all these subjects on which he 
engaged to labour: he had reflected upon them, 
and had projected the general plan of them ; but 
in his early days he hardly ever worked with his 
pen in hand, until the whole work was ready 
formed in his head. It was at Rome that he first 
complained that his memory required the assis- 
tance of the pen ; until then it had exempted him 
from that trouble. It carried for him, as it were, 
all the different subjects, as well in their detached 
form as in their mutual connexion. 

His own contemporaries, as well as posterity, 
have cause certainly to lament this his advantage 
as their loss ; because an endless amount of that 


| which he bore within him with intuitive clearness 
is lost to them. 


The rapidity with which his thoughts were ex- 
cited, was uncommonly great ; sometimes to the 
sudden interruption of the person who was speak- 
ing with him. For instance, if his eye had fallen 
upon a book or any other object, whereby some- 
thing quite irrelevant was brought to his recollec- 
tion, he would sometimes go off, all at once, from 
a conversation of a most impressive, and even 
exciting nature to a disposition like his, in pursuit 
of this new subject, and, having discussed that 
which had so momentarily engaged his attention, 
he would return just as rapidly back to the origi- 
nal conversation, taking up the threads of it with 
the same collectedness at the point where he had 
let them fall before his parenthetical observation 
had drawn him away. 

The commencement of his public connexion 
with the main object of his labours—the History 
of Rome—is thus told :— 

The joyful animation with which he again, for 
a long time, lived wholly for the sciences, was 
greatly increased after he had determined, on the 
advice of the late learned Spalding, to give public 
lectures upon the Roman history, un the opening 
of the Berlin university, at the following Michael- 
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mas. It was towards the end of August, on the 
morning of Madam Hensler’s departure, after 
having paid him a visit, that Spalding called upon 
him with this proposal. His wife wrote thus on 
the subject to her sister :—“It seems to both of 
us, as if Heaven had been pleased to send him at 
that moment as a comfort to us on our separation 
from you, so eagerly have both of us enjoyed and 
adopted the idea.” Niebuhr himself thus wrote to 
her, on the 31st of August :—“ We wished to be 
alone after you left us; but Spalding called in 
accidentally. He told me that, as an academician, 


ea . i ethel, 
he intended to give a course of lectures this win- | his venerable friend, Jacobi :— 


ter, and called upon me to do the same. Nicolu- 
vius, with whom I subsequently spoke about it, 
seconded the proposal with great earnestness. 
Spalding’s suggestion I might readily take as an 
encouraging hint ; but whoever, without official 
obligations, announces a public lecture, (in doing 


which he cannot conceal from himself the fact | 


that, if he cannot obtain a distinguished audience, 
he will be greatly disappointed,) such a one also 
takes upon himself the obligation to deliver some- 
thing very select. The time, however, for preparing 
them is short, and I nevercould make up my mind 
to patch and stuff my lectures with adventitious 
subjects. If I might read upon one entire science, 
or on the history of one country for the informa- 
tion of young people, this would be no difficult 
task ; since it is chiefly one of such a kind for 
which it is only necessary to exert the memory. 
But when one would both wish, and be expected, 
to give the concentrated essence of a subject, and 
yet avoid all the generally known points of it, it 
becomes quite another thing. I might succeed, 
perhaps, in the first instance, by giving a detailed 
account of the constitutions and civil regulations 
of the nations of antiquity. You know how busily 
I occupied myself on that subject in my early 
days.” It is evident from this, that at that time 
he was not yet decided as to the subject of his lec- 
tures. Whereas, in the middle of September, he 
wrote :—* I have now determined to read a course 
of lectures on the Roman history. Spaldiag urged 
me rather to read for the present a course adapted 


for the use of young persons, and, at a later period, | 


on some chosen subject. I should never, perhaps, 
have undertaken to write the Roman history ; to 
lecture upon it, however, is a less daring enterprise. 
I intend to begin with the earliest times of Italy, 
and, as far as it is possible, to give an account of 
its ancient inhabitants, not merely commencing 
with the limited view afforded by their subjuga- 
tion, but also as they existed, and what they were, 
in earlier times ; and then, in entering on the his- 
tory of Rome, to describe the formation of its con- 
stitution, and the mode of its administration ; of 
which I have already before my eyes a very ani- 
mated representation. I would gladly bring down 
this historical view to the latest period, when the 
forms which had been embodied out of the ancient 
germs completely died away, and those of the 
middle ages succeeded to their place.” 

At Michaelmas 1810, accordingly, the Berlin 
university was opened with uncommon éclat, 
owing to the appointments and lectures of the 








most distinguished men in different departments. 
Niebuhr, released from those claims of business 
which had hitherto hindered him from living to 
science alone, reedily joined himself to their num- 
ber with his lectures on Roman history ; the pub- 
lication of which, with his subsequent improve- 
ments, was afterwards to adorn and perpetuate his 
name in his own and succeeding ages. 


Niebuhr Lectures on Roman History. 


In the mean time he published the first volume 
of his work, and then we find him thus writing to 


Berlin, November 21, 1811. 

Reverep Jacost, — How shall I begin the first 
letter to you which is to break a silence of many 
years? How, from among the thousand thin 
which I might have to say to you, shall I sepa- 
rate the most necessary, and, even among the 
most necessary of all, produce something of order, 
while I take time to breathe? 1; « is the question 
with which I torment myself in vain, and in re- 
ference to which I can come to no determination. 

The present of your book, which I received a 
few days ago through my beloved and noble 
friend Nicoluvius, affords me a degree of comfort, 
as to my difficulties in approaching you, which I 
certainly could not have expected. You have, 
probably, already received, through the booksellers 
of Lindau, the first part of my Roman History ; 
at least, by the time you will get this letter, it is 
most likely in your hands. Pray receive it as 
kindly as I have received your present with grati- 
tude and emotion. Connect it, if it be possible, 
with days long since gone by, as this present from 
you gives me back the connecting chord that I had 
lost. 

To me the scene is quite present, (though it 
may not be so to you,) as in the years of ardent 
youth I sat at your feet, happy in your friendly 
notice, while you listened to my dreams, in which 
I fancied a restoration of ancient history within 
my ability to effect, and you encouraged me to 
the attempt. In my experiment to awake after 
these dreams, (the carrying out of which I have 
attempted after many years of time partially lost, 
and with only the remains of my innate energies, ) 
you certainly will not now recognise the repre- 


| sentation of that ideal perfection which at that 


time stood before my eyes. I am not, however, 
less certain, that you will not pronounce such 
diligent, and, I hope, not profitless inquiries, of 
small value, than that in your judgment man 
things will‘ not be looked upon as preven | 
which at first are likely to be so called by the 
many, until they have become accustomed to the 
strange appearances. 

Should you, then, still find, that in regard to 
the difference between my early idea and 
actual result, the saying may be applied, “ 
amphora is turned into a pot,” still even 
clumsy piece of pottery is necessary, he 
cannot make a better thing of it, must use it 
his punishment. ‘To learn and to know your char- 
acter, to see you constantly, and to listen to your 
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conversation, belonged to the few happy years of | 
my early youth; years which I spent in the in- 
toxication of happy dreams, and, as it were, in a 
heaven upon earth. It did not consist of the 
vanity of a youth flattered by your kindness ; it 
was a pure and perfectly innocent feeling. 
it was so, was shown, perhaps most unambigu- 
ously, by another feeling which sprung up by its 
side, and, at last, like the lean kine of the seer, 
swallowed it up, and occasioned my removal from 
you. 

I certainly have no right to obtrude my confes- 
sions upon you, but they cannot well be avoided. 
I was born subject to an inward disharmony, the 
existence of which I can trace in the earliest years 
of my childhood, though it was greatly increased 
by an education not adapted to my nature, or, 
rather, by a mixture of this with no education. 
This fact, even at an earlier period, I have not 
concealed from you. If I could endow myself 
anew, for a fresh earthly existence, I could not 


That | 
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quite as much, as the improvement of the bodily 
powers upon their early exercise. It occurred to 
no one to inquire what I did, and how I did jt. 
so that it was not till my thirteenth year that | 
received any regular instruction. They were con- 
tent with seeing me industriously employed; with 
observing that, with a training worse at the com- 
mencement of life than none at all, I yet equalled 
the children of my age in the things in which they 


_had received instruction ; that 1 rapidly left them 


behind in matters w here we had stoed equal ; and 
that, together with this, I knew something of a 
thousand choice things, like a grown-up person. 
To myself, however, my real state gradually 
became no secret. I was aware that, notwith- 
standing my castle-building kingdoin, I was in 
reality living as a poor helpless creature ; that 


the ap prehension of what was real can alone 


wish for a greater readiness in comprehending or 


retaining any subject of contemplation, in com- 
bining it with an internal world of images, in 
giving life to these images in the greatest variety 
of ways, nor (what is inseparable from this power) 
a more quick and faithful memory than nature 
has granted me. On these gifts very much might 
have been built from the days of childhood; in 
some things I might probably have ensured to 
myself the best results; nay, this must have hap- 
pened of itself, if a species of education had not 
interfered which could be proper only for a totally 
opposite disposition. 

An entire seclusion from the world in a mean 
little town, and confinement from my earliest 
years to the circuit of our own house and garden, 
accustomed me to borrow materials for the in- 
satiable wants of my childish imagination, not 
from life and nature, but from books, prints, and 
conversation. Thus it detached itself altogether 
from the real and actual, and drew into its 
province every thing which I read, (and I read 
without measure and aim;) but the world 
closed itself from my view, so that I became 


almost incapable of comprehending any thing | 


which had not been previously comprehended by 
another, and of contemplating a subject which 
had not already been submitted to another’s con- 
templation. I did, indeed, acquire a very con- 
siderable share of knowledge in this second-hand 
world, and could, tolerably early in life, judge 
with the sense of an old man; but the true world 
within me and without me was closed to my view— 
the genuine truth of objective reason. ‘Even when 
I was grown older, and studied antiquity with 
greater emotion, for a long time it served me only 
as the principal means of peopling more richly, 


and enlivening more brilliantly, that world of. 


dreams. 


A confinement, occasioned by sickliness and 


anxiety for my health, made quite a house-bred | 


chicken of me; so that that life of childhood was 


quite lost to me, on the observations and reflec- | 


tions of which, the reflections and observations 
proper for more developed age ought to be grounded 


possess truth and value ; that even all works of 
imagination that were but moderately useful, pro- 
ceeded from it, and that nothing was of genuine, 
real worth, without that deep thinking which 
made itself master of the germ of truth. When 
now I was required to study the sciences, properly 
so called, the difficulty commenced ; and alas! 
again made the matter easy by leaving undone 
what I could not make my own. I never actually 
came to an inward revolution, though I often ap- 
proached near to it: however, I now and then 
gained footing on different ground, and whenever 
this happened, I made some progress. 

When I became acquainted with you, I felt very 
happy, and was probably on the way, which is so 
much more difficult than instructing one’s self, te 
set right again all that was dislocated and dis- 
torted within me. Afterwards, however, when I 
came forth from that beneficial and quiet position 
into a superficial world, which held me fast and 
stunned my senses, in which I was hurried along 
a way which I wished not to go, and which sepa- 
rated me more and more widely from that path 
for which I vainly longed ; where I had to endure 
applause and commendation, while I was an abo- 
mination to myself; with a stock of information 
ill-grounded, weak, defective, in some points over- 
loaded, but in general miserably imperfect ; with 


‘capabilities wholly unexercised, without habits of 


labour sufliciently confirmed, especially of intel- 
lectual labour ;—then it was I became so unhappy, 
as you also at that time must have perceived me 
to he. 

Travelling beyond the sea; a residence among 
an exact-thinking people, whose dealings are 
marked by decision ; a forced occupation with all 
the objects of life, which are there ennobled by 
their perfection and judicious application, cer- 


tainly helped to introduce me to the actual exter- 


nal world, and made me capable of seeing much. 
At that time, I mortified myself as to the powers 
of the imagination, and for a long while I lived as 
if on a regular diet, in entire dependence upon the 
realities of existence. But yet I had not thereby 
gotten upon the road of the true, inward life of the 
soul. I felt myself now, in the other extreme, 
more miserable than « ver, for the loss of that 
which, in earlier days, had lain in most attractive 
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forms before my eyes, but which was now sepa- 
rated from me by an insurmountable barrier. For 
years together, I was attached by my occupations 


mind, even more strongly than formerly, the 


recollection of every moment of a period that is 


to the most ordinary of the everyday duties of life, _ 


with the painful tormenting consciousness that I 
was becoming more accustomed to them, and that 


I was thrust out of paradise; while the bread, | 


raised by digging the ground with the sweat of 
my brow, was just beginning to suit my taste ; 
and even if that paradise should again be opened 
to me, I might have felt a longing for my spade. 

It was in this state of mind, (in the midst of 
my then customary occupations, when I never 
could escape from the labours that presented them- 
selves to me, and with which learned employments 
were seldom compatible,) that I felt ashamed to 
appear befure those persons who belonged to a 
higher sphere. 
tressed at your excessive kindness towards me, 
and if this distress was mixed up with a twofold 


now escaping from me! 


It has often been remarked that great historians 
have witnessed great historical events. Already 
have we found Niebuhr describing more than one, 


_and now we come to another of still deeper interest. 


If in my early days I was dis- | 


feeling, that you had recognised the roots from | 


which as yet no tree, but only suckers, had grown, 
while yet you kindly expected that one of these 
wild shoots might prove a tree; and lastly, that 
you had also attributed too high a value to an ap- 
pearance with which I, as an honest man, did not 


intend to deceive you; now, truly, I feel before | 


Why | 


you and others, like Lais with her mirror. 
I feel this most of all in company with you, I 
might say to others,—to you I cannot—that you 
may not suppose I would conciliate you by flattery. 





The French Retreat from Moscow.— The Rising of 
Grermany,. 
Berlin, January 9, 1813. 

Our situation, judging from all that has hap- 
pened, and the general aspect of things, is very 
critical ; and if, from the uninterrupted repose in 
which we have lived for some years, we had been 
all at once reduced to this position, it might, per- 
haps, have been difficult to live on in any degree 
of composure, The gentle schooling of fate accus- 
toms the unarmed citizen, by degrees, to dangers, 
as it does the soldier, and produces a salutary 
dezree of careless fatalism. The evil days then 
would not be insupportable, if they come, and per- 
haps might pass over our heads without bursting 
upon us. We hear not a word of any rumour of 
peace. The distress is likely to be increased still 
more by the fact, that a murrain has attacked the 


cattle almost universally in Poland, and has, 


moreover, shown itself on our borders. 


It would, indeed, be but the flattery of attempting | 


to regain what I had lost ; and this is what love 
is allowed to do. 

Soon after you left Holstein, a singular course 
of events removed me from Copenhagen. <A kind 
guardian angel certainly assists me. 
into this city was at the very period when the state 
to which I had transferred my services was shat- 
tered to pieces; and yet, as in my whole early 
life, I experienced remarkable providences in the 
midst of distress and sorrow. I was placed, how- 
ever, in very altered circumstances ; I was obliged 
to struggle hard and live cireumspectly, to become 
decided and prudent. It was a grand scene 
altogether ; it was no longer the tedious drama 
of my early life. I learnt to hazard stake 
upon stake, and all on the head of a pin; and I 
played with good luck. The wreck on which I 
had so long been working at the pump, was cast 
on the beach, and, behold, it has proved the very 
home of my youthful wishes. I have found leisure 
most favourable for literary pursuits, and under 
very pleasant circumstances. 

Can you, then, and will you stretch out your 
hand again, and again turn the kind feelings of 
your heart to one who has been carried so far 
away from you, even as you would to a son whom 
you had lost ? 

Concerning the contents of your work, as far as 
| have rea? and comprehended it, I certainly can- 
not think of writing to you now on my remaining 
half page. 

Farewell, dearest Jacobi! Wouldthat I might 
sce you once more, and under such circumstances 


Ourentrance | 


Any 
chance of arresting the evil is, under these cireum- 
stances, next to impossible, since the general intro- 
duction of a police into the country is not to be 
thought of. In Konigsberg, there die, weekly, 
above a hundred of the inhabitants, the greater 
part of nervous fever; at other times the mortality 
is about thirty-five. Dumas was, a short tin 
since, still at Elbing, tolerably recovered from the 


nervous fever ; I hear, however, that lhe complains 


that his memory is greatly impaired. Neverthe- 
less he will probably again enter upon his duties. 
Next week, we expect here Grenier’s division. 
This will occasion us a numerous and, probably, 
permanent billeting of troops, if an army is aise 
to be assembled upon the Oder. 

I was here interrupted by the intelligence that, 
so far from the Russians having peaceably marched 
into Konigsberg, the above-mentioned division 
had just arrived there, and, at the coming off of 
these accounts, a battle before the gates of that 
unhappy city was considered probable. 

Amelia's cough is again very troublesome, which 
had been much reduced ; this disturbs me greatly. 
I am in good health, but work but little. I find 
it impossible, in these times, to collect my thoughts. 
In such a state of things I will not attempt compo- 
sition. I must not, however, let time pass away 
quite unemployed in the work of collecting and 
preparing. 

I am quite of your opinion, that an active life 
of short duration is far preferable to an insipid 
prolongation of existence. 

Our philologists, and probably the whole uni- 
versity, which began with such animation, have 
fallen asleep. Our philological society still meets ; 


us to give you pleasure, and fix for ever on my | but nobody has any thing to bring forward, or ii, 
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at any time, any one makes the attempt, it does | 


not awake the attention of the others. Every 
one’s thoughts are elsewhere, after their individual 
interests. It has been inconsiderately denied, 
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we should recover our independence. The coy; 


_has decided to take no immediate step ; they have 


entirely to this decision. 


(though experience proves it to be true,) that the | 


society of large cities interrupts the individual 
industry of the man of learning. A young man, 
it is true, may be just as industrious here as in 
the smallest town; but the man to whose name 
any celebrity is attached, and who, on that very 
account, is drawn into the society of the unlettered, 
loses much time which he should devote to his 
studies, and therefore he should betake himself, 
for that purpose, to the smaller but quieter place. 


Berlin, January 22, 1813. 

I was only able to announce to you the destruc- 
tion of the Grand Army, but could not then give 
you such particulars as you have already learnt. 
Uf this army, which (without reckoning the 
Austrian and Saxon corps, the corps of Mac- 
donald, the Prussians, and Grandjean’s division) 
went into Russia 400,000 strong, far short of 
10,000 men, armed and in health, have been col- 
lected, at all points, on the Vistula. 

Our situation is critical, and was, for some 
days, dangerous. 

most restless excitement. It cannot be said to 
have first begun after the destruction of the army, 
since it had shown itself, very violently, several 
times in the course of the summer: you understand, 
however, that I cou/d not write to you on the sub- 
ject. On the Emperor’s birth-day, there was a 
scene of great tumult: in fact, this spirit had 
shown itself, though in a very different way, for 
two or three months; indeed it was a matter of 
daily occurrence. No change took place in the 
conduct of the people, though the garrison was so 
strong ; they constantly ridiculed and insulted 
the French. 

The authorities have promised us that 2000 of 
our own troops shall march in on ‘Tuesday next. 
Should that take place, we are then out of all 
danger, and every thing will be settled in a peace- 
able manner. ‘The Russians may be expected 
here in a fortnight’s time. Their conduct, in all 
the countries they pass through, isexemplary. It 
is just as if the great deeds they have performed, 
and the great sacrifices they have made, had 
ennobled the whole nation. The country folks 
have removed their most valuable effects into the 
city 5 some, probably, from fear of the Cossacks, 
(who yet often pay in cash for what they take :) 
most of them, however, because the French are said 


country, remains to be proved. 


The people are in a state of | 


negotiated with Austria, and determined to adhere 
But whether or not this 
will be practicable when the Russian armies, 
supported by the public opinion, shall be in the 
A very consider- 
able corps is collected in Silesia. What is to he 
expected for the French cause from a Prussian 
army, has been shown by General York’s corps, 
whose example is decisive of the question. A 
corps under General Bulow, which is formed of 
soldiers who had been trained, but dismissed for 
the winter, is now assembled near the Oder. Our 
fate, in every respect, depends on his determina- 
tion. I am so entirely without any connexions 
here, that perhaps only one individual may think 
of making use of my services on the occasion. | 
might be of some service to the state, but our pre. 
sent administration is not favourably disposed 
towards me. In return for this, I feel inclined to 
attach myself to the military department ; and, 
for this purpose, I have taken the only possible 
step, that of offering my services to the general 
staff. 

We write to you again on Tuesday, but then 
by the post. You will form your conclusions, 
your letters, from appearances at the time. 


as to 
Our 


correspondence will unavoidably be interrupted at 


permanent 


to be destroying every thing, by fire, in the low | 


country about the Vistula. 
The fugitives, from that quarter, have been 


coming in since the day before yesterday ; it is. 


a spectacle which I cannot delineate. 
by far the most remarkable epoch of my life. No 


It forms | 


danger, no prospect of grievances to come, could | 


make me wish to have missed it ; one must see all 
this close at hand. The courage to meet it is pro- 


duced we know not how. 


Since the retreat of the Emperor Napoleon from 
Moscow, 


the universal voice has demanded that 


the entrance of the Russians; Heaven grant it 
may not be for long! It is worth while to live 
through all the scenes of such an epoch, and yet 
one cannot breathe freely. 





Berlin, January 29, 1813. 

I hope you will have received the letter which 
I wrote to you a week since. We both intended 
to write to you on Tuesday ; but a rheumatic fever, 
which ’Melia had felt flying about her for several 
days, broke out with such violence that she was 
confined to her bed. As she has so far recovered 
as to be able to write to you, we gain our object 
in having spared you from being anxious about her. 

It was a false rumour that the French troops 
were going to withdraw to the upper fortresses, 
and that we should have the pleasure of receiving 
a Prussian garrison. On the contrary, we have a 
French garrison, of extraordinary 
strength ; there are also many sick and wounded 
here. A post-office (post- bureau) is quartered 
upon our house. 

Dumas is expected here to-day. The French 
say he will not remain here, but will go to Mentz, 
where the grand head-quarters will be provision- 
ally established. 





Berlin, February 13, 1813. 

I have not, I believe, written to you since Dumas 
was here. He has again entered upon his duties 
as intendant-general of the army, and was even 
here on this business. He is gone back, pro- 
visionally, to Frankfort on the Oder. He has 
written an account of his illness and affliction to 


the Stolbergs, from whom you will learn the par- 


covery ; I had not believed it possible. 





His appearance “indicated complete re- 
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self, however, seems to think that his health has 
sustained a fatal shock ;—he complains of his 
chest. I only saw him for half an hour. I was 
to have met him alone at dinner, with Nicoluvius, 
but was just then confined to my bed. It was a 
great pity, as | certainly should have learnt much 
from him. How possible it is for an instance of 
misfortune to end in good, has been shown in one 
of his connexions. He has with him a young 
man, who, when adjutant to his son-in-law, 
General Franceschi, was taken prisoner at Cartha- 
gena, and had the yellow fever there. He had not 
fully recovered from it when he was here in the 
spring ; he had frequent attacks of nervous fever ; 


and, as he is a very amiable person, his appearance | 
I felt sure I | 


of a dying man was very affecting. 
should never see him again; but the frosts of 
Russia have actually restored him to sound health! 

The thronging of volunteers, to enrol their 
names, is as great to-day, about the council-house, 
as before a baker’s shop in time of scarcity. In 
order to give vou an idea of the zeal with which 
every body here is hastening to enlist in the regi- 


ments of volunteer jagers, 1 must mention some 
It is only three days since | 


farther particulars. 
the public announcement of the plan appeared, 
and to-day the mail sets out with nine extra 
carriages full of those men, besides those who go 
on foot or travel by other conveyances. This, 
of course, forms, every where, but a small part ; 
the greatest number are persons who have a busi- 
ness, and are willing to equip themselves. There 
are, amongst them, young people of every rank 
and condition; university students, members of 
the Gymnasium and of the primal schools, com- 
missioners of commerce, apothecaries, handicrafts- 
men of every fraternity ; middle-aged officials and 
men of respectable station, fathers of fami- 
lies, &e. &e. 





Berlin, March 6, 1813. 


I am sorry that I can find time to write but a 
few lines to-day. In this haste I can neither cor- 
rect nor complete the account® which ’Melia has 
been giving you. Receive what follows in its 
fragmentary form. 


city ; at four o'clock in the morning they knock 
at the doors and ask for breakfast. It is a fine 
time for the children: the Cossacks mount them on 
their horses and caress them. Calmucs also and 
Baskires are come with them ; there are, however, 
but few left here. The Cossacks themselves point 
out these last mentioned as a sort of /ion. You 
cannot form a notion of the rejoicing occasioned 
by their coming; and in this manner they are 
received throughout the whole country. Russians 
and Prussians meet each other as brethren. 

What employment will be assigned to me I 
know not. It is intolerable to me to sit inactive 


_here, and vet my state of health hardly fits me to 


serve as a volunteer. I have urgently requested a 
general, who is a friend of mine, to attach me to 
his staff as his secretary. He is, however, exert- 


ing himself to obtain for me a higher appointment. 


The day before yesterday the French withdrew, | 


not only from this place, but also from Frankfort 
on the Oder. ‘Their retreat hence is conducted 
slowly, by the high road to Wittenberg. As the 


burning of the suburbs of Spandau threw a shade | 


over our jubilee of yesterday, so now we learn that 
those of Kustrin are reduced to ashes. Whether 
they will retain Stettin and Glogau, time will soon 
show. These towns, as well as Spandau, are easy 
to take. The case is different with Kustrin ; that 
can only be rendered harmless. The corps of 
Winzingerode is pressing forward through Lusatia. 
The light troops are already in Dresden. The 
electorate of Saxony may be the seat of important 
military occurrences, The Cossacks say they are 
going to Paris. Their appearance is most singu- 
lar. They bivouac, along with their horses, in the 





* An account, that is, of the retreat of the French, the 
entrance of the French, and the general jubilee. 


*Melia, my tenderly affectionate ’ Melia, is satisfied 
that 1 should take my share in these transactions, 
whatever it may be. Farewell! In our present 
state of happiness our hearts are still with you. 





Berlin, March 21, 1813. 
Yesterday evening, we were rejoiced and sur- 
prised at receiving ‘a letter from you, and also 


from our relations at Husum ; for the post is now 


in the greatest disorder. They say, however, 
that the communications by letter are now unob- 
structed ; we hope, therefore, that the letter which 
we wrote to you, just after the Russians had 
marched in, may be by this time in your hands, 
It is confidently said that the Russians have en- 
tered Hamburg. 

Since you see the Berlin newspapers, I have no 
occasion to give you an account of the entrance, 
first, of a part of Witgenstein’s corps, and sub- 
sequently York's ; nor yet of our festivities. The 
main body of Witgenstein’s army has not yet 
arrived; but the Count hastened to despatch 
hither a force sufficient to hinder the French from 
the gratification of coming hither again with their 
collected reinforcements, and revenging them- 
selves upon Berlin; for the light troops certainly 
could not have prevented this. The complete de- 
jection of the French, and their deficiency in 
cavalry, probably might have been reason enough 
to check any such thoughts from rising in their 
mninds. Be that as it may, the feeling of security 
is no bad accompaniment to the pleasure arising 
from the impressive sight of these victorious 
troops, to whom, above all others, may be attri- 
buted the successful defence of their fatherland, 
and the turn that was given to the war in the 
battles fought upon the Duna. The peculiar im- 
pression made by this spectacle was a feeling of 
veneration. One may calculate, since the depot of 
recruits is now first joining these regiments here, 
how dearly these victories have been bought. 
One grenadier regiment is especially striking, 


whose old fashioned metal caps, for the most part, 


are perforated with bullet-shots. There was not 
« single standard which was not torn with balls ; 
most of them hung in shreds, and some had only 
the staves remaining. The cavalry, and the ar- 
tillery with their carriages, were fresh and com- 
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plete to a degree that could hardly have been 
imagined possible after such a campaign. The 
entrance of our own corps was still more splendid. 
I have never seen such a sight, nor ever thought 
it could be so perfectly beautiful. Since Scharn- 
horst has new organized our army, it has been 
freed from all that stiffness and heaviness which 
used to be laid to its charge; in no other army, 
certainly, is the individual soldier so much of a 
gentleman as with us. Every thing that was 
oppressive, without being useful, has been done 
away, and the entire attention directed to the 
task of moulding every individual into a substan- 
tial part of the whole mass, Every thing was 
complete: cavalry, infantry, artillery; their 
ardent animation, which was instantaneously ab- 
sorbed in the strictest discipline, excited confi- 
dence and admiration: it once more aroused the 
long-extinguished feeling of belonging to a nation, 
to such a degree, as only the most thoughtless, 
before 1806, could conceive to be possible. With 
such a force, so capable of increasing and restor- 
ing, to an indefinite extent, the unanimous enthu- 
siasm of the nation, we cannot doubt of the issue: 





we must conquer; and in this confident persua- | 


sion, we will keep up our courage, though the 
state of our internal organization leaves us still 
much to be wished for. 

Count Witgenstein is a fine looking man ; and, 
if we can build at all upon physiognomy, we may 
place the same confidence in his character as we 
do in his people. 





eighteen to forty-five years old, are liable to he 
drawn. Official persons will probably be allowed 
to find substitutes, agreeably to the provisional] 
notifications. Since, however, I am not now pro- 
perly an official person, my going or staying 
would, at all events, depend upon the drawing of 
the lot ; it seems to me, therefore, more just, as 
well as more creditable, voluntarily to draw the 
lot for going; that is, in company with other 
friends, to set the citizens an example of a volun- 
tary offer, before the drawing of the lot takes 
place. I hope in a month’s time to be as well 
exercised as any recruit, who is considered to be 
out of drill. The heavy musket at first caused 
me so much difficulty, that I almost despaired of 
compassing it; but one soon finds the powers 
which had slumbered from disuse. I am glad to 
find that my hands are getting beautifully cal- 
lous; for as long as they exhibited the delicate 
skin of a man of letters, the heavy musket cut 
them up terribly. 

This is certainly a serious step, if the measure 


is as earnestly intended by the state as it should 


be; and whilst our war-councils originate with 
General Scharnhorst, we may hope that what 
should be done, and is best for the country, will 
actually be put in execution. But if the delivery, 
which the evident providence of God has offered 
to us, (after he had chastised us sufficiently for 
our deep-rooted sins,) do not find us individually 
ready to devote ourselves for the general good, we 
cannot escape the danger. We must not require 


March 22, evening.—I am just come in from an | of the army that it should win our freedom in 
employment to which you will hardly conceive | battle, hut under the guidance of our veteran and 
the possibility of my accommodating myself, | more able brother-soldiers we must help to do it 


namely, from drilling. 


Ever since the retreat of | ourselves. 


I lately mentioned to you my hope of 


the French, I began the exercise privately ; but being made secretary to a general ; I should thus 
an individual can do nothing by himself. There- | be a thousand times more useful than, with my 
fore, about twenty of us meet, for the purpose of | feeble bodily powers, I could be as a private sol- 
drilling, in a garden, and we have already got | dier. Since all correspondence, even in the country, 


over the greatest difficulties. When my lectures 
are finished, (which. will be by the beginning of 
next week,) I shall endeavour to practise with 
the regular recruits at their forenoon drill, and 
try my hand at target-shooting as often as pos- 
sible. It is quite worth while, at this time, to 
become regularly qualified for bearing arms. We 
are expecting every day the publication of a law 
for calling out the militia, (land-wehr.) It is 
still uncertain whether it is intended to be formed 
only with the view of being called out in the 
event of the enemy advancing again, and being 
then attached to the army ; or whether the regular 
army is to be recruited and strengthened by this 
conscription as soon as it is trained. This last 
plan appears to me to be far the best; if the 
French in the war of the Revolution fought us 
with large masses of troops, we must now fight 
them both with excellent regular armies, (which 
they at that time had not,) and with great masses 
in addition. It seems to be decided, as a prelimi- 
nary measure, that every fortieth man, from the 
whole population, shall be drawn by lot to serve 
in the militia. Only those who can plead any 
bodily incapacity, besides preachers and instruc- 
tors of youth, are exempt ; all other persons, from 


| 








is subjected to such restraints, I cannot see at all 
what it is which hinders my friend from approv- 
ing my request, unless it be a false scruple of 
delicacy at placing me in such a situation. Per- 
haps it appears somewhat strange to the king, 
also, whose approbation of the appointment is 
indispensable. My friend wished to get me into 
the administration ; but that is more impossible 
than ever. Probably something quite unexpected 
may turn up. I cannot now be idle, nor yet 
employed for any other object than for the deli- 
very of our country. It may possibly end in my 
becoming the editor of a patriotic newspaper. 

It is not every kind of transaction that is pure 
in its motives, though it lay claim to an enthu- 
siastic love of country ; there are, however, some 
that are both pure and great. For instance, an 
officer, Herr Von St. has given the entire revenue 
of his estate, 3000 dollars. Another gives five 
cavalry horses, all the effective working horses 
from his estates for the artillery, with three hun- 
dred bushels of corn ; undertakes to maintain a 
number of horses fit for service, and presents him- 
self with two followers mounted and equipped. 
Herr von B. sets out as a private, (he was an 
officer,) with seven or even more cavalry soldiers 
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mounted and armed at his own expense. A banker 
of this place has clothed and mounted, one after 
another, twenty volunteers. A brazier has marched 
away for active service with all his journeymen 
and labourers, and has shut up his house. From 
Berlin itself, eleven thousand volunteers are said 
to have enrolled themselves. To go off in high 
spirits is so general a thing, that no one can give 
himself any airs on that account; any appearance 
of the contrary causes shame. When the king 
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wished to leave Potsdam, the horses were required 


for the levy that was going on, and, though the | 
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every thing would now be, had he not made the 
right choice at the right moment. 

You will, I know, think it quite natural that 
this long letter should treat only of that which 
exclusively occupies our minds, 

Whatever Dutch or German soldiers are in the 
French service, will perhaps gradually come over 
to us; already something of the sort takes place 
daily. Yesterday, for instance, fifty Westphalians, 
who had deserted from Magdeburg, and were 
escorted by Cossacks, were marched into our gate 
with their trumpeter at their head. I have seen 


French were then masters of the country, they | General Dornberg : he is extremely amiable. 


were all furnished without a single exception. | 
Just so the so-called Krampers, (that is, trained | 
soldiers, partly absent on furlough, and parily 

exempt from having served for the usual periods) 

nowhere absented themselves, but were collected 

together under the eyes of the French, and sent 

off to Silesia. They only asked with anxiety, 

“ Whether they were certainly going against the 

French?” and the officers dared only assure them 

of this by winks and nods. This arming, this. 
assembling and marching out of volunteers, while | 
the French were still here with an army, is to be | 
reckoned among the most singular and remarkable | 
occurrences of the times. When the cockades | 
were mounted, the French expected a decided in- | 
surrection. Alarmed as they were by this measure, 

they never dared to arrest any one ; for the nego- | 
ciations with the Russian troops were uninter- | 
rupted, and so many persons knew about them, | 
that the French certainly had exact information | 
upon the subject. I kept my loaded pistols and | 
my muskets at hand, in case any thing might | 
happen. Such times are excellent instructors. 

I paid my visit, in company with other friends, 
to our General York. We are indebted to him | 
for every thing; for, had he not decided as he did, | 
the Russians could not have advanced without | 
waiting for the junction of strong reinforcements, | 
and then our own territory would have been | 
trampled under foot. York is certainly an ex- | 
cellent general ; he inspires an unhesitating con- | 
fidence. The expressions of gratitude with which | 
he has been received, have dissipated his usual 
gloomy seriousness : we found him very friendly. 
He says, “ It is only on the Rhine that he can 
fully show that he deserves the affection which 
may be shown him.” He knows, however, the 
importance of what he has done, and how different 








Berlin, April 9, 1813. 

Amelia has already related to you all that has 
occurred, Her calmness of mind at my determi- 
nation is affecting. You know how anxious she 
is about me at other times; but here she shows 
the real strength of her mind. 

The evidence of your affection is most gratifying 
to me, but I beg you will not give way to melan- 
choly ; all is well at present, and all will be well. 
My firm purpose is, to take part in the crusade ; 
and if ever any thing can comfort one who is 
coming to a determination in which he is to re- 
main partially surrendered to the will of fate, 
that consolation is to be found here. I have been 
obliged to ask the king’s permission. He does not 
allow me the privilege, to which I have no claim, 
of finding a substitute, as landed proprietors and 
official persons may ; so that I am performing a 
very simple duty. I have no fears for my bodily 
powers: they will be equal to the occasion. I 
consider the king’s refusal as a decision of fate, 
and have guarded my honour and sense of duty at 
the bar of my own conscience. I certainly think 
that my newspaper may do as much service as 
my musket ; but on such points no one can judge 
rightly of himself. The simple matter for decision 
is, to take the weapons offered me without specu- 
lating in what way I might be of more use. My 
wish therefore is, and that a very earnest one, to 
join, as a musketeer, one of our distinguished 
regiments of the line, the privates of which are 


‘really as thoroughly respectable as you will find 


the well-authenticated narratives in my news- 
paper. I will write to you as soon as any thing 
farther is decided. Dohna goes off to-morrow to 
join the volunteer corps of his brother-in-law. 

Be of good cheer, as we are. 





SONNETS. — By Catper CAMPBELL. 


I. 

Wuat are the Poet’s inspirations, but 

Recollections, crowding on his hours 

Of solitude and thought? The scents of flowers 
Long-faded, names once cherished, cut 
Upon the rinded trees, dell-sheltered hut, 

Youth visited in glee, familiar bowers, 

Where boyhood first invoked reflection’s powers, 
And dreams broke in on play ; such thoughts, up shut 

As in a cage, the eloquence of words 
Sets free ; and strains inartificial flow 

From the untiring tongue. Thus Memory’s hoards 

Contain the golden lyres from whose rare chords 
The poet inspiration draws. We owe 





A debt of love to all who strive the past to show. 


HI. 
Tue mole—that boasts its blindness—-loves the earth, 
And hath no gladness in the glorious sun; 
The owl, that loveth from the light to run, 
And knoweth not to take the eagle’s flight; 
The leathern-pinion’d bat, that ‘orth — 
Night’s pilgrim—when day’s cheerful work is done, 
Hath every one its separate delight ; 
For nought in Nature hath been form’d to live 
Without a share of pleasure ; and the night, 
Even as the sunny day, dispenseth glee 
To God-made creatures, whose blithe natures give 
Best worship to their Maker when they flee 
To innocent joys from discontent and gloom.— 
Why gather thorns when roses round us bloom ! 
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BONNY MARY BROWN. 


Thou’rt as a water-lily fair, 
My bonny Mary Brown! 

Kiss’d by the win’ and ripplin’ wave, 
Like wooers in’ roun’. 

But, oh, beware, my lo’esome fair ! 
Within the breeze, I deem, 

Aft lurks the ruthless blast may tear 
The lily from its stem. 


An’ when the stem o’ virtue ’s gane, 
My bonny Mary Brown! 

Alas ! its flower is toss’d amain 
The stream o’ life adown. 

Then many a ane may mak a mane, 
And o’er its ruin mourn ; 

But wha can e’er restore again 
The bloom o’ life’s young morn! 


Thou’rt like a rose ’mang blooming flowers, 
My bonny Mary Brown! 

An’ to admire thee may be ours, 
But, oh, thy heart’s a boon 

Mair precious than the gift o’ kings, 
Although it was a crown ; 

But aft the flower to life it brings, 
The insect kills its own. 


Then, oh, beware! tak meikle care, 
My bonny Mary Brown! 

For if fause love thy bosom sere, 
Nae balm can heal its woun’. 

Then, oh, keep hallowed a’ within 
That casket sae divine ; 

For I hae hopes, withouten sin, 
The jewel may be mine. 





NEW NOVELS.* 
I. THE ATTRACTIVE MAN, 


Now that so many of the great Magicians of | 


Romance have either laid aside or broken their 
wands, a novel from the pen of Mrs. Trollope 
comes forth with double attraction. 
number may not be idle, but for months on months 
they have been nearly all silent, or putting forth 
their strength at uncertain intervals, in small de- 
sultory efforts, a “Christmas Chime,” or, at most, 
a Magazine story, or an “Edinburgh Tale.” It 
is, therefore, refreshing, as October nights wax 
long, and November mornings grow gloomy and 
gloomier, to sit down, after so many slight if ex- 
quisite repasts, to a full, well-appointed, three- 
volume banquet, and in the best disposition pos- 
- sible to be pleased and to enjoy. 

Tre Atrractive Man may not be so broadly 
and extravagantly farcical as “ The Widow Bar- 
naby,” nor quite so hard and keenly satirical as 
“The Vicar of Wrexham,” yet the work exhibits 
every characteristic of its clever writer, whether 
in thought, style, or individual idiosyncrasy. Mrs. 
Trollope takes peculiar delight in dissecting the 
characters and pretensions of those flashy, unprin- 
cipled, “talented” adventurers, who, by dint of 


Some of the | 


| 








Lucy Dalton. But if this were done without 
strong contrasts, and skilful relief, the black pic- 
ture of utter and malignant depravity would be 
intolerable ; and the repelled spectator must 
inevitably have turned away in disgust. We 
would fain hope that the strangely mingled nature 
with which frail humanity is clothed, may not in 
reality, ia its flush of youth, be quite so hideous 
and loathsome a thing as it is here represented in 
Lucy Dalton. It is, critically as well as morally, 
a blemish in Mrs. Trollope’s creations, that “no 
soul of goodness,” not an atom of it, mingles with 
her “things evil.” And yet a great moral purpose 
is achieved, in showing how worthless are beauty, 
accomplishments, talents, nay, genius itself, want- 
ing enlightened, sound, and steadfast regulating 
principle ; and the ever-living and present sense 
of moral obligation, of duty, and of honour.—But 
to the story, which, skilfully, if not with the highest 
skill, and truthfully, if not with the profoundest 
truth, sets forth this grand maxim. 

On the afternoon of the 29th August 184-, a 
party of the Salopian nobility and gentry were 
assembled at dinner, at the seat of Lord Randal, 


their own address and impudence, and the frivolity, | an extremely agreeable Irish absentee nobleman, 
vanity, and sheer idleness of the fashionable class | who chanced to have an estate and mansion in 
ou which they fasten, contrive to obtain a place— | this county, which his charming lady greatly 
supporting themselves, Mercury knows how!—in | preferred to their dreary castle in the Emerald 
the circles of the great and wealthy, domesticated | Isle. As he was very fond of his pretty wife,— 
in ducal castles and lordly halls at Christmas-tide | who confidentially told him that another winter in 
or the shooting season ; and, as friends of the house, | his Irish castle would certainly be her death,—here 


frequenting, at all times, what is termed the best 
London society ; nay, sometimes achieving good 
marriages or comfortable sinecure places, and even 
—in past times, however—getting into Parliament. 
No such good fortune attends Mrs. Trollope’s At- 
tractive Men; who, sooner or later, are sure to meet 
their deserts in the severest visitation of poetic jus- 
tice. 

The main business of the present novel is to 
develop the character of Mr. Theodore Vidal, an 
individual of this worthless and thoroughly con- 
temptible class, and of his female counterpart, 





he came every autumn, spending his springs and 
summers in London; and here, on this August 
afternoon, he had gathered together a party of a 
dozen of the elite of the neighbourhood. Six ladies 
were placed alternately with six gentlemen, round 
his bountiful and elegantly spread round table ; and 
all very much resembling those persons that any 
other quiet English county and neighbourhood 
sends forth ; as, Sir William and Lady Sarah Monk- 
ton, a “fashionable pair,” neither young nor old, 


| just returned from a five years’ residence on the 
| Continent, and consequently, hardly able to endure 


el 





————— ——— 


* I. The Attractive Man. By Mrs, Trollope. 3 vols.—II. Struggles for Fame. By Miss Eliza Meteyard. 3 vols. 
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existence under the fogs, the dulness, and the coarse | 
cookery of England ; Mrs. General Springfield, a 
lady of literary tastes, who studies The Quarterly, 
(which, by the way, should pay Mrs. Trollope’s 
publisher a trifle for advertisements;) and her 
family, a set of half-musical, half-dramatic, half- 
literary young people, delighting in waltzing, 
quoting poetry, and acting charades, each after his | 
kind. Then we have Mr. Norman, the quiet, Old 
Bachelor, proprietor of the Fairy Ring, devoted to | 
natural science, and particularly to geology ; Miss _ 
Elizabeth Jenkins and her niece, the one sixty, 
and the other nineteen. Somewhat plebeian was 
Miss Elizabeth, both from name and locality, as, 
though not in‘ the town, she lived at the Town 
Head of Compton ; but redeemed and consecrated 
to county society by the antiquity of her residence, 
its two gardens, and above all, her descent from | 
her often quoted, revered mother, “the Lady 
Arabella.” Besides these, we have John Jonas 
Clementson, Esq. of Dalbury Park, a well-looking | 
country gentleman of fifty and upwards, the | 
widowed father of a charming little heiress, and, | 
strange as it may seem, quite as sweet-natured and 

single-minded as Parson Adams ; perhaps a little | 
too innocent for a squire of the middle of the nine- | 
teenth century, though the character is a grace | 
and relief to the drama, in which he makes a) 
prominent figure. Lord Randal’s recherché board — 
was farther encircled by Mr. Arthur Lexington, a 

gentleman both by birth and education, but, at | 


the age of thirty-five, without fortune or profes- | 


sion, the inhabitant of a rather obscure lodging in | 


the neighbouring market-town of Compton. And 
lastly, and to crown all, there was “ the Attractive 
Man,” Mr. Theodore Vidal, a “ staying guest,” | 
just arrived, having been invited to pass the shoot- | 
ing season at Randal Oaks, by the master of the 

mansion, who had twice met him in London, at | 
unexceptionable dinner parties, and farther knew 
nothing of him, save that he was the cleverest and 
most delightful man in the world. But we shall | 
see enough of Mr. Vidal by and by ; and so, dinner 

happily accomplished, we may at once join the | 
whole party in the drawing-room, where, just 


As the chasse café was handed to Miss Elizabeth | 
Jenkins, the elder of the two single ladies mentioned | 
above, and while she was in the very act of filling the 
little glass, which accompanied it, to the very brim, it | 
occurred to her to ask Lady Randal, by whom she was | 
sitting, when she thought Mr. Clementson intended to 
introduce his daughter “ to company ;” “ because, you 
know, my lady,” she added, in a whisper, “ the coming | 
out of such an heiress as she will be, ought to make 
something of a stir in the neighbourhood. I suppose 
dinners and dances, and all that, will begin again at 
Dalbury Park, as soon as the young lady is brought out. 
Don’t you think so?” | 

“ Oh dear yes, I dare say. But how old is she, Miss 
Elizabeth! We were not here, you know, when her 
mether died, and the father shut himself up so. I 
have heard about it all, you know, from you and your | 
sister; but I have no idea when it happened. How old 
do you suppose his little girl is nowt” 

“ Little girl, my lady! She may be little or big, to | 
be sure, for nobody but the servants and the governesses | 
have ever set eyes upon her in this part of the world | 
since her mother died, or, at any rate, not since the go- | 
vernesses came. And when he takes her, which you | 
know he does, for a month or two every year, to his | 
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other place, in Kent, I am told it is exactly the same 
thing : nobody ever sees her. Even when she rider and 
drives, it is only in the park there, just the same as it 
is here. So, whether she is little or big, I am sure | 
can’t say; but that she must be rather more than seven- 
teen, I am as sure as that I shall never see forty again.” 

“Is it possible? Good Heavens! a young heiress of 
seventeen shut up in an old manor-house, and never seen 
by mortal eyes! What a delicious romance!” cried 
Lady Randal. “Only conceive,” she continued, “ that 
I should know nothing about it! Thank you a thou- 
sand times, Miss Elizabeth, for your information. Would 
you not like to take a little more of the chasse café? 1 
know you like it, because it is sweet ;”’ and her ladyship, 
by a movement of her head, brought back the bearer of 
the salver. 

“ Tell my lord that I wish to speak to him,” said Lady 
Randal, while Miss Elizabeth, after muttering the 
words, “I don’t know about another glass; it must be 


| only a drop, at any rate,” once again tested the capa- 


city of the little goblet, and once more swallowed all it 
could hold at one gulp. 


His lordship, like a gallant Irishman, obeyed 


the summons with the happy alacrity which he 


ever displayed when approaching his beautiful 
partner ; and Mr. Clementson, being brought up 
for trial and ju€gment to her sofa, was formally, 
and in good set terms, accused of keeping a young 
damsel, hitherto supposed to be his daughter, in a 
sort of feudal captivity within the pales of his park. 


“ My little girl a prisoner?” replied Mr. Clementson, 
laughing. “ Your ladyship had better send 2 deputation 
to inquire whether she is conscious of imprisonment. 
Why, my dear lady, she is as free as a mountain goat, 
and pretty nearly as wild, too, I believe. If her French 
and English governesses did not keep a pretty tight 
hand over her, and make her stick to her lessons for a 
few hours every day, I do really believe she would be 
as wild as the winds ; for when she gets upon her pony, 
she positively gallops about the park more like a fearless 
Arab boy, than a young lady. She is a queer sort of a 
prisoner, my lady.” 

“ About the park, Mr. Clementson! Oh, fie! fie! fle! 
—why does she gallop only about the park, sir! Is not 
that imprisonment! Why have we not the pleasure of 
her society among ust” 

“ Her society, dear lady! Poor dear little Mary! IL 
doubt if your ladyship would greatly approve her as an 
addition to your society. If you were to make the ex- 
periment, Lady Randal, I think you would be inclined 
to send her back again to her schocolroom for a few 
years longer. Why, she has no notion, as yet, of any 
greater pleasure than romping about the shrubberies 
with her young favourite and playfellow, Lucy Dalton.” 

“ Lucy Dalton !— oh, what a sweetly pretty name ! 


Then, are we to understand, Mr. Clementson, that you 


keep two young ladies enclosed within the palings of 
your park !” 

“Oh, no! Lucy Dalton is not a young lady,” replied 
the squire, laughing : “she is the daughter of my late 
coachman ; a pretty, delicate little thing, just about the 
age of my own little girl, and they have always been 
playfellows. I took her just after her father died—~it is 
some time ago now — to live, or almost to live, in the 
house, on purpose to please my little Mary, and she 


always goes with us to my other place in Kent. I don’t 


believe either of the children could live without the 
other.” 

“ Little girl !—little thing !—little Mary !—either of 
the children! Mr. Clementson, | guspect you must be 
taken down from the bar, and our excellent friend Miss 
Elizabeth Jenkins placed there instead; what could 
tempt you to misrepresent matters so, my dear Miss 
Elizabeth t” said Lady Randal, turning round upon the 
person she addressed, holding up a reproving finger, and 
reproachfully shaking her head. 


“I have not nted at all, 1 do assure your 
ladyship,” returned Miss Elizabeth, colouring, — 
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ing rather angry ; “ and it is not the first time, as I am 
sure Mr. Clementson must acknowledge, that we have 
done all in our power, to persuade him that his daughter 
ought to come out; both I and my sister Anne, too. 
Haven’t we, sir!” 

“ Indeed, ma’am, you have been very kind,” replied 
the squire, with a queer, little, quizzical sort of smile. 
“ But you know, Miss Elizabeth, 1 have always declined 
your obliging invitations, because she was too much en- 
gaged with her lessons ; and, besides, I was always afraid 
she would be saying or doing something she ought not. 
And Mademoiselle Panache, who is her head governess, 
makes such a point of her not being introduced till we 
have been to Paris for a year or two to finish her, that 
I have made up my mind to take her advice; and next 
year we are to go to Paris, and then, ladies, I suppose 
you wont call her a prisoner any longer.” 

It was a little singular that a father could err 
so egregiously in computing the age of his only and 
idolized child and heiress: but so it was; and after 
an amusing scene enough, Miss Elizabeth Jenkins, 
supported by the testimony of the vicar and the 
parish register, gained a bet of ten guineas, which 
the confident squire would willingly have made 
five hundred ; and Mary’s age of seventeen was 
established beyond dispute. Miss Jenkins had her 
own reasons for establishing this point. Her only 
and amiable sister, Miss Anne, who was ten years 
her junior, had been the most intimate, the almost 
domesticated friend, of Mrs, Clementson, now de- 


ceased for ten years. What could be so natural as | 


that in Miss Anne, who liked the Park and idolized 
the little orphan girl, a tender mother should be 
found for the one, an agreeable mistress for the 
other. And that the squire was exactly of the same 
opinion was naturally augured by the spinster 
sisters from the presents of game, fruit, and 
flowers which, year after year, arrived at the 
Town Head House, from the preserves, gardens, 
and hot-houses of Dalbury Park. Still, his long 
silence was unaccountable, until the somewhat too 


shrewd and hard Miss Elizabeth, and the some- | 
what too simple and gentle, loving “ sister Anne” | 


made the grand discovery, that Mr. Clementson 


only waited the period of his daughter's intro- | 


duction into society, and the marriage which must 


rapidly follow, (where a lovely heiress of seven | 
thousand a-year was concerned,) to make the. 


long-delayed proposal. And thus had the “sweet 
delusion” gone on from year to year, the elder 
sister encouraging the fond hope of the younger, 


and also occasionally scolding and worrying her | 


because it was not accomplished. But the heiress 
was at last to be produced, and a ball was to be 
given for this purpose,—and such a ball!—to which 
the neighbours were invited for twenty miles 
round. If Dalbury Park had kept its gates closed 


for ten years, they were to be widely thrown open | 


on his drive home after setting down Miss 
Elizabeth Jenkins and her niece, Clara Maynard, 
indulged in dismal ruminations. 


Nothing really terrible had happened to him, yet he 
felt as if he had reached the most awful moment of his 
existence. How very dear, at that moment, did all that 
had gone before appear to him! It was very foolish in 
him, certainly, but he could not help it, and he literally 
wept, as he thought that from a little girl, belonging to 
nobody, and known to nobody but himself, his Mary was 
now become, in some sort, the property of the whole 
county, and might perhaps never care about coming to 
sit with him while he was shaving any more. In short, 
he went to bed terribly out of spirits, and with a vague 
feeling of dread upon his mind, that Mary would clap 
her hands, and look delighted, when he should tell her 
what had happened, and that he was going to give a 
ball to all the people for tweuty miles round. 

And then, to make things worse, a frightful idea came 
into his mind just before he went to sleep, that some- 
body or other would dance with Mary, and that she 
would be sure to fall in love with him, and want to 
marry him, and go away to his home at the very end of 
| the world, perhaps. He groaned aloud, as this hateful 
thought suggested itself. 


And, in truth, the squire’s daughter was a very 
charming creature, and also, we hope, and are 
indeed sure, a very natural character; so our 
readers will not be surprised that he loved her so 
much when they have seen a little more of her. 
When he told her all about the ball— 


| So great was her glee, and so various the comical 
tricks she performed to demonstrate it, that (thanks to 
his happy dream) he sat looking at her as she skipped 
about him, with the greatest possible delight, no dark 
anticipation of his ever losing sight of her, arising to 
check the pleasure with which he watched her gambols. 
oe It would have been impossible for 
any language in the world, though possessed in the 
greatest perfection,—and Mary’s vocabulary was by no 
means a poor one,— but it would have been quite ‘m- 
possible for any language, or all languages mixed to- 
gether, to have sufficed her to express all the variety of 
happy feelings which now beset her. She talked, it is 
true, all the time this scene lasted, as fast as it was 
well possible to speak, but she had recourse to panto- 
| mime unceasing, to assist her. One moment she was 
making, grotesquely, solemn courtesies of reception for 
_all the company that were to come ; then she was play- 
ing the violin, with her father’s riding-whip upon his 
boot-jack, and performing the choicest steps her dancing- 
master had taught her; then she flew to the glass, and 
| first shaking all her redundant tresses over her bright 
face, she began to arrange them in braids ard bows, as 
much like the wig of Mademoiselle Panache [her French 
_ governess] as possible; these, and a multitude of similar 
monkey tricks, all performed at full speed, talking as 
fast as she could gabble the whole time, at length put 
her completely out of breath; and then, after having sat 
_ panting upon a hat-box, for two minutes and a half, she 
jumped up again, exclaiming, “ Now then, papa, I must 
go and tell the old ladies all about it !” 
_ For thus Mary, though without any intention 


of disrespect, like the housemaids and the grooms, 








now. It had not been in unsocial churlishness they , named an English widow lady, of forty-three, and 


had been so rigidly closed. O no! the squire was 
the most cordial and good-hearted of all generous, 
town-hating, field-sport-loving, country gentlemen ; 
but then he adored, he idolized his little Mary ; 
and shrank, with the most cowardly fears, from 
the idea that she would one day learn to love him 
less; or that any one might come between him 


a Mademoiselle two years younger, of whom the 
one sang and rode, and the other waltzed and acted 
lively little French comedies with her every day ; 


and of both of whom she was very fond, as they 
were of her, because she was so joyous and sweet- 
| tempered a little creature, besides certain other 
| agrémens connected with her as an heiress, to which 


and her society, or interrupt that daily and hourly | neither was wholly insensible. Mary’s boundless 
intercourse which made the all-sufficing charm of | joy was somewhat alloyed by Mademoiselle re- 
his domestic life. No wonder the poor gentleman, ! minding her that the ball, and the new era it 
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ushered in, must be the signal for their departure. 
But she would not hear of separation ; and perhaps 
her speech on the occasion might have been as 
suitable in the mouth of seven years, as of a girl 
of seventeen, who had been daily engaged in 
“lively French comedies.” She scolded both her 
governesses for supposing that she could be so 
happy if they were to quit her. 


“No, indeed,” she added, “I shall tell papa that I 
intend to have you both living with me till the very day 
i am married, and then I suppose we must part for a 
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natural curls round her small head, and the light long 
tresses of Lucy lay like smooth bands of sitk upon her 
forehead; though Mary was a well-made little creature 
of five feet three, and Lucy (owering above her, by at 
least three inches; though all this was so, yet were they, 
physically, as like as twin sisters, in comparison of the 
much stronger dissimilitude exhibited in their disposi- 
tions and characters. 

Mary, though as far as need be from any thing like 
deficiency of intellect, invariably believed every thing 


| that was said to her. She really had no practical idea 


whatever of what lying meant. Lucy had. 
Mary, though the most outrageously petted child that 


little while, because people would laugh at me so, if I | ever parents tried to spoil, was as unselfish as the gene- 


insisted upon keeping’ my governesses after 1 was 
married; married women, you know, never do have 
governesses. But then I shall have you both back 


both of you so very clever! Besides, you know, my 
dear darlings, that it is not at all likely I should be 
. married quite directly. 


| rous sun—she would have given light, and life, and joy 


_to all the world, if she could—but her oprn little self 


é | was the last thing she thought abont. 
again the very moment I have got a little girl to teach. | 


You are both of you such dear, kind, good souls, and | 


| 


Indeed, I mean to tell papa | 


that I wont; I have thought a great deal about that | 


already, I assure you, though I dare say that you neither | 


of you gave me credit for having so much gravity and 
wisdom in my thoughts. But I have long had it in my 
head that this dear, delightful time of being growu up 
must come, some time or other, though I can’t say I ex- 
pected it would be so beautifully sudden. Oh! bless 
you! you dear little birds!” she added, after the pause 
of a moment, and running to a balcony that had been 
fabricated for her particular satisfaction. “ Don’t they 
seem to be singing on purpose to wish me joy ¢” 


The heiress had now a hundred things to think 
about, her dresses in particular; but even this 


could not make her warm little heart forget her 


friend and playmate, Lucy Dalton, to whom she 
hastened to communicate the great strange news, 
hoping she would “ not dislike it.’ But as Lucy 
is perhaps the author's heroine, though the reader 
must choose either Mary Clementson or Clara May- 
nard, it is fit that she should be presented with some 
formality. Besides, this scene leads to some of the 
strongest points of our story. It exhibits the young 
girls seated face to face, Lucy in what she felt her 
natural place, a commodious arin chair in Mary’s 
dressing-room, and Mary on a séool at her feet. 


Two young girls of nearly the same age, but, though | 


both pretty, producing a striking contrast in form and 
feature, have often been described before. Hero and 
Beatrice, Celia and Rosalind, Hermia and Helena, 
Olivia and Sophia, Minna and Brenda, and a multitude 
of other pretty pairs, have left their well-defined por- 
traits upon the imaginations, one might almost say upon 
the memories of millions—but among them all there 


cannot be found a more remarkable contrast than was | 


offered by Mary Clementson, the wealthy heiress of Dal- 

bury Park, and her dear friend Lucy Dalton, the penni- 

less orphan of the ci-decant Dalbury Park coachman. 
In all the cases above cited, the contrast between the 


different pairs was moral, as well as physical; that is to 


say, not only were they contrasted because they were 


short and tall, fair and brown, black eyed and blue 
eyed; but also because they were grave and gay, gentle 


aud piquante, thoughtful and thoughtless. 


But, if I remember rightly, they were all of them 
tolerably good girls. Aud it is herein that my pair 


differed from all I have cited. 


They were indeed, though both very pretty, — 
ingly unlike in person, and as perfectly the types of two 
different styles, as a ‘painter would wish to find. But | rounded Mary. 
though Mary’s eyes were as black as ink, and as rich 





Herself was, indeed, the last thought of Lucy too— 
but then it was the first likewise. . , ; 

“ Now guess, Lucy!” said Mary. “What do you 
think my father has been saying to me this morning {” 

Lucy fixed her large pale eyes upon her with a look 
of the most languishing softness, and most people, if they 
had looked at her, would have thought that tears were 
either come or coming. 

“ Tell me any thing but one !” she replied, in a voice 
that seemed to tremble from emotion. 

“Why, what are you afraid of, silly girl 1” returned 
Mary, looking at her affectionately. “ I'll bet sixpence 
you are thinking something about our being parted! 
something about your being sent away! You have 
never got poor dear Mrs. Morris’s question out of your 
head—her asking if you were to go to Paris with us 
next year, put you in a panic, silly child. As if I 
should ever let you be parted from me !” 

“Then it is not that, Miss Mary (” said Lucy, sud- 
denly showing all her fine teeth in a most bewitching 
smile. “ Then you may go on, and say what you will, 
Miss Clementson. You can’t vex me now, I defy you.” 

“Vex you, you little goose. Who is going to vex 
you! Why, my dear, I expect you will be half wild 
with joy when you hear my news.” 

“ Then it must be something calculated to make you 
very tery happy, Mary,” said Lucy, with plaintive 
tenderness. 

“How you do love me, Lucy!” said Mary, a real 
pearl-drop rising, and then dispersing itself over her 
velvet eye. “1 only wish I deserved it ; but that I never 
can do, so it is no good wishing. But foolish as it is of 
you, it shows what your own heart is, Lucy, and I do 
love you heartily in return, my poor dear girl, that is 
very certain.” 


And the delightful news were told —“ a ball 
with lots of fiddles!” But Lucy was not sympa- 
thizing. 

For Lucy was not only the danghter of the late Dal- 





and soft-looking as velvet, and Lucy’s of the clearest, 


palest blue; though Mary was nut-brown, with the warm 


blush of a ripe peach upon her cheek, and Lucy as fair 


as a lily, stained, as it were, by the colour reflected from 
a rose; though the dark locks of Mary clustered in 


bury coachman, but, what was much worse, she had a 
particularly troublesome mother still alive, whe, in the 
| first place, was not always sober, and who, in the second, 
| liked nothing so well as to pass unexpectedly into Miss 

Clementson’s drawing-room from time to time, for the 
glory of seeing her daughter seated beside the young 
| lady, on terms of the most perfect equality. 


In short, what had passed very well in child- 
hood, was become not only embarrassing but 
perilous ; for this fair girl, outwardly a seraph, 

(all but wings,) carried in her young bosom the 
| fermenting seeds of envy, ambition, pride, and 
| revenge. And yet her character had been formed 
under much the same moral influences that sur- 
| But, according to Mrs. Trollope’s 
philosophy, there is an education of race, as impor- 
tant as that given to the individual; and Lucy was 
“the daughter of the coachman” and his drunken 
partner, while Mary was the descendant of a 
race of well-principled honourable gentlefulks, 


; 
| 
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and had, moreover, been duly instructed by her 
English governess in the precepts of religion and 
morality. The other pupil of the school-room 
ought certainly to have shared in these instruc- 
tions, and to have imbibed the same principles ; 
but, again, she was “the coachman’s daughter,” 
and, therefore, by natural disposition or hereditary 
taint, subtle, perfidious, treacherous, but endowed 
withal with great original powers of intellect, 
perverted to the very worst purposes. She had 
heen farther depraved by a secret course of French 
novel reading ; while Mary, like a good girl, looked 
into no book that had not been first approved by | 
Mrs. Morri§. It rankled in the heart of the proud 
and envious girl, that the squire had of late for- 
hidden her longer to address her young play- | 
mate as “ Mary.” 
her Miss Clementson, or Miss Mary ; but the im- | 
pending change threatened to raise yet more high 
the wall of partition ; and Lucy, with her refined | 
tastes and feelings, would not live in the house 
excluded from the family circle—unseen by the 
visiters—the companion of servants—in the condi- 
tion of a menial! Her distress worked upon the | 
feelings of her generous patroness, who confessed 
that Lucy had cause of complaint; and as the | 





The heiress was now to be to | 





squire could deny his Mary nothing, before the | 
night of the grand ball the coachman’s daughter 
was installed as companion of the heiress, with a 
well-ascertained position in the family, a present 
to buy ball dresses, and a salary of fifty pounds 
a-year. In the conversations which led to this re- 
sult, the respective characters of the girls are 
well developed ; that is, if one can be reconciled 
to any thing so cunning and malignant, as well 
as ambitious and ungrateful, as Lucy Dalton, 
existing in the person of a female creature of 
seventeen, ‘he pupil of a Jesuit seminary, sedu- | 
lously trained there from seven to seventeen, and | 
produced in an Anti-Catholic novel, could not be | 
more atrocious, and, we must say, more exagge- 
rated. | 

The neighbourhood of Compton, with all its | 
surrounding Parks and Halls, was now divided 
between the apprvaching ball, and the universal 
accomplishments, the irresistible fascinations of 
Lord Randal’s guest, Mr. Theodore Vidal, upon 
whom we must now bestow the attention suited | 
to his merits, his estimate of himself, and his | 
place in our story. 


Theodore Vidal was, in truth, an extraordinary man, | 
so extraordinary, indeed, so striking in person, manner, | 
intellect, and acquirements, that Lord Randal had more | 
questions asked concerning him than he had any power | 
to answer, for, in fact, Lord Randal knew little or no- | 
thing about him. 

He had twice met him at very good dinner-tables in | 
London, and on both occasions it happened that the | 
young man had made himself the admiration of the | 
whole society by the peculiar briliancy with which he | 
spoke on every subject brought forward. After one of | 
these dinners, there had been a music party in the even- 
ing, at which Mr. Vidal had accompanied one lady on | 
the flute, another on the pianoforte, and with a third he | 


thunders of applause. : . 
Theodore Vidal was one of th 


who have the power of making themselves equally agree- | 
abletomenand towomen. Not,indeed,that he had obtain- 


ose very rare personages 
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ed this remarkable success without taking the trouble of 
making some slight alterations in his manner ; and, one 
might almost say, in his features also, in order to attain 
it. Mr. Vidal was always delightful, but not always 
the same. Yet in this there was really no mixture of 
art or affectation. In both cases he was inspired by a 
wish to please, and as the species of inspiration varied, 
so did the result that it produced. ‘ : : . 
He was rarely seen by any stranger without an in- 
quiry following as to who he was, and yet none, but a 
woman in love with him, would have called him a hand- 
some man. Like all well-made people, he looked less 
tall than he really was, but his actual height did not 
exceed five feet nine inches, so that he was never called 
a tall man; but a statuary might have been well con- 
tented to have had him for a model. His features, how- 
ever, were much less regular than the proportions of his 
slight, but powerful limbs, yet he could not be called a 
plain man either. His nose was decidedly too long, 


_but then it was almost as straight as those of the war- 
| riors whose portraits Lord Elgin saved from being con- 


verted into mortar. His upper lip, at least when com- 


| pared with the lower one, was too thin, but then it was 


so classically short, and curled so expressively as feel- 


| ing dictated, that it was difficult to find much fault with 


it. His eyes were long and narrow—so narrow indeed 
as to give them the appearance of being for ever half 
shut. But this defect was, in some degree, atoned for 
by the remarkable length and fulness of his black eye- 
lashes, which gave very effective shadow and expression 
to the upper part of his face. The eyes were light, but, 


at times, emitted, from behind this dark curtain, a gleam 


of extraordinary brightness. His face was rather 
long, his complexion pale, but without any appearance 
of ill health ; his hair and beard nearer black than is 
common in an Englishman ; and his teeth, which were 
peculiarly small, were white and regular. 

Such was the exterior of the man, who, before he had 
been resident a week in the somewhat aristocratic 
neighbourhood of Compton, had contrived to excite and 
occupy the attention of every family within its circle. 
As to who, or what he was, nobody seemed to think it 
particularly necessary to inquire. . : 

Many dinner-parties, in some degree in compliment 
to this gentleman, succeeded that which has been already 
described ; indeed, the neighbourhood, particularly dur- 
ing the autumn and early winter, was always pecu- 
liarly sociable, meeting often, and with less of stiffness 
and ceremony than is usually found in country dinings 
out. 

Mr. Vidal declared himself enchanted with all the 
neighbours, which was no more than was right, for 
they were all very decidedly enchanted with him—all, 


that is to say, excepting one individual :— Arthur Lex- 


ington detested him. 

The beauty, par excellence, of that part of the county 
of Salop, was Clara Maynard. Mr. Lexington, who 
was sixteen years her senior, had watched her grow 
from an enchanting child, into a beautiful girl, and from 
a beautiful girl into a lovely woman. He had studied 


_ her closely, and he thought he knew her well ; and so 


he did, with the sole exception of one small corner of 
her heart. He did nvt know, nor had he ever suspected, 
that he was himself the object of that pure young heart's 
first love. ° e : ° 

She was not one of the many young ladies who love 
without knowing it; on the contrary, she had been, at 
the age of seventeen, or a little before, perfectly aware 
that she loved Mr. Lexington with her whole heart. 

But though she knew this, she did not know that he 
loved her quite as devotedly as she loved him, nor had 
he the least intention that she should ever know it. A 


| marriage between them would have been one of those 


frightfully imprudent acts from which the mind shrinks, 
even before the ripe age of thirty-five, if it be a reason- 


had sung an Italian duet in a style that brought down | 4ble and an honourable mind. 


Arthur repented, when too late, that he had 
followed no profession ; and when his aunt, 4 
dowager of seventy, bestowed herself, and her 
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three thousand a-year, upon a very handsome 
Parisian savan of twenty-five, he resigned all 
hopes, and Clara strove to school her wounded 
heart to forgetfulness, and fancied that she had 
conquered her unmaidenly weakness, for neither 
by word nor look had Arthur revealed his long 


and ardent attachment. So, when she first saw 
Mr. Vidal,— 


_ She believed herself to be completely fancy free, and 
it was not altogether without pleasure that she per- 
ceived the impression she had made upon him. This 
impression was, however, much stronger than she had 


at first any idea of herself; for she certainly guessed | 


not, that after the very first evening they had passed 
together—namely, that which has been already describ- 
ed as succeeding his arrival at the house of Lord Randal 
—he had fully made up his mind to ask her hand in 
marriage, though his fortune, not very much larger than 


‘ that of Lexington, scarcely justified so rash a deed, | 


and would to most men have suggested such reasonable 
doubts of success as might, in a great measure, have 
destroyed the exquisite happiness which he enjoyed in 
her society. 

But it was not so with Theodore Vidal. Perhaps 


one great source of the irresistible charm which he | 
seemed to possess, was the vivacity, the intensity of. 


all his feelings. And, joined to this, he was in all things, 
and on all occasions, cheered and inspired by such 
buoyant, animated, confident anticipations of success, that 
his spirits never flagged, nor did he ever fail, on any 
occasion, or under any circumstances, of being able to 
bring into full action all the good gifts that nature had 
bestowed upon him. 


That this arose from a species of high self-apprecia- 


tion, which, in other men, would have been called con- 


ceit, is very certain. It had nothing to do with mere | 


animal spirits, or constitutional hilarity. His gaiety was 
the result of his undoubting anticipation of success, not 
the cause of it. No. From his very earliest childhood, 
Theodore Vidal never heard of any thing to be done, 
achieved, performed, and executed by mortal man, 


without feeling certain that he could do it—and better | 


too, than any body else in the whole world. 

There were many things about this young man’s cha- 
racter, his abilities, and extraordinary powers of pleasing, 
that were very remarkable ; but none more so, perhaps, 
than the manner in which a quality, usually so distaste- 


ful as conceit, actually assisted him in fascinating every | 


one he came near; and, better still, it fascinated him- 
self into a state of mind which had rendered him, dur- 


ing by far the greater portion of his existence, a very 


peculiarly happy man. 

His first glance at Clara Maynard convinced him that 
he now beheld the woman whom nature must have made 
expressly for him. She was precisely, oh! precisely all 
and every thing his taste, his heart, his imagination 
could desire ; and had she, oh! had she a moderate for- 
tune, a very moderate fortune, only, in fact, such a for- | 
tune as, joined to what remained of his own, might | 
enable them to live with common decency, she should | 
be his wife. .% 

But this new-born passion made him only the more 
fully aware of the great importance of pursuing, at the 
present moment, what he called his own peculiar “ so- 
cial system ;” and, accordingly, he managed, with ad- 


mirable tact, to make and take a multitude of little | 


opportunities, which never would have occurred to any 
other man, of addressing a few words to every indivi- 
dual of the party assembled at Lord Randal’s, without, 
in a single instance, exposing himself to the ever-ready 
English observation made upon strangers who venture 
to speak before they are spoken to. 

And what was the secret art by which he thus con- 
trived, with searcely a single failure, from the beginning 


of his “ social” career, to the end of it,—-what was the | 
secret art by which he thus contrived to make every 
body to whom he had spoken once, wish so to be spoken to 
again 


| The question might be answered by a single word, 
but such an answer, though it would give the trath, 
would not give the whole truth. This single word 
would be rLarrery, but many more words would be 
necessary to make Theodore Vidal’s “ social system” 


trial of patience to the intelligent reader if they were 
all poured out upon him at once. The better plan, per- 
haps, will be to let Mr. Theodore Vidal occasionally 
speak for himself. Yet it may not be amiss to record, 
briefly, the remarks made upon him by each individual 
of the party who dined at Lord Randal’s on the day of 
his arrival. 

Lady Randal said to her lord, before she moved from 
the drawing-room to her own apartment,“ I give you 
credit, dear Randal, for having imported that young 
,man. He is very well-looking, perfectly gentlemanlike, 

and wonderfully quick in observing what is pretty and 
graceful. You know I rather pique myself on the ar- 
rangement of my books and dear nick-nackeries in the 
little drawing-room, and he had not been down stairs 
five minutes before I saw him doing homage to it all. 
He saw that I was observing him, and an ordinary- 
minded sort of person would have made my ladyship a 
fine speech upon my taste and my treasures. But your 
Mr. Vidal knew better.” ; : ° . 

The shy bachelor geological gentleman, Mr. Norman, 
had happened to take up a fossil that lay among the 
miscellaneous treasures of one of Lady Randal’s richly- 
loaded little tables, and having subjected it to the 
scientific ordeal of a wet finger, had deemed it worth the 
compliment of being examined through his spectacles. 
_ Nay, even this did not satisfy him till he had carried it 
to the Window, and looked at it with the advantage of 
all the light he could get. 

This was quite enough for Vidal. The fossil acted as 
a hand-post, pointing out the way to the old gentleman’s 
heart. . . . . . «. « Mr. Clementson had been a 
good deal struck, and a good deal touched too, by the 
manner in which Vidal, after looking at him earnestly 
for a moment while he was saying something about his 
daughter Mary, uttered, in a half whisper the werd, 
“ Charming !” 

He had made Mrs. General Springfield completely 
his own, by giving her one sipgle glance, and half a 
smile, as he replied, when asked by Lord Randal, if he 
loved music, “ Yes, my lord, I do, when it is * wedded 
to immortal verse:’” . . . The only atten- 
tion which circumstances enabled him to attract from 
Sir William Monkton was shown by a nod, a smile, and 
an invitation to take wine, produced by a very unob 
trusive bit of by-play. : . , 

But in the case of Lady Sarah, he was more success. 
ful still. Having lived for five years abroad, this lady, 
who had once been a celebrated beauty, and who was 
still very attractive, had really got so accustomed to 
have some man or other, old or young, married or single, 
devoted to her for the time being, that she could not do 
| without it—at least not well. 





intelligible ; so many, indeed, that it might be a painful | 


In brief, Mr. Theodore Vidal was the most 
skilful of ftlatterers—one who could play upon 


the minds of those around “ what stop he pleased,” 
_ provided, as he well knew, he tried but one mind ata 

time; and who charmed every one with himself, be- 
| cause he managed in the first place to charm them 

with their own dear selves. He delicately appre- 
‘ciated the refined literary tastes of the Misses 
Springfield ; and nobody save him had “ ever 
understood” their exalted brother. He was 

speedily dying for the unapproachable Lady 
Sarah: he was an enthusiastic geologist with Mr. 
Norman; and won the Miss Jenkins, by the here- 
| ditary friendship existing between his mother and 
their “esteemed parent, the Lady Arabella.” It 
was, indeed, remarkable, that they had never 
heard of the Vidal family before; but it never 
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came into their good simple heads to doubt, much 
less to question ; while even the all-perfect Clara 
forgave and smiled at the mirthful hoax played 
off on her aunts, which furtive smiles and glances 
discovered to herself. Their notorious habit of 
lugging the “ Lady Arabella” into every discourse, 
almost excused the sly joke which it provoked. 

Every one of Lord Randal’s dinner party had 
earnestly hoped to see more of the fascinating 
stranger ; nor was he long of availing himself of 
their kind partiality. His first visit next morning 
was paid to Monkton Vine, and he had passed 
through several rooms of dreary comfortless ele- 
gance before he was ushered into the sanctum or 
temple of the Lady Sarah, a small room opening 
to the south. 


An embroidered curtain of white muslin, lined with 
rose-coloured silk, hung over nearly the whole window, 
casting a roseate light into the room, which made every 
thing in it look rather prettier than it really was, and 
her ladyship among the rest. Had it not been for this, 
Mr. Vidal would have perceived a still greater diffe- 
rence than he did, between the graceful e/égante of the 
evening before, and the recumbent figure in déshabille, 
which he now beheld extended on a couch of her own 
invention, long enough to permit of a person’s sitting at 
her feet, and having a sort of table colant affixed to it, 
which could be twisted round at pleasure, and which 
might serve as work, reading, writing, or chess table. 
Lady Sarah was in déshabille, but such a déshabille as 
most pretty women would have preferred to the most 
elaborate ball dress that ever was worn. Of course it 
was Parisian, from the little cornette of Mechlin that 
was loosely tied beneath her chin, to the exquisite bit of 
embroidered satin which formed her delicate slipper. 
Nor had Lady Sarah more skill in selecting a morning 
costume, than in wearing it. 

Never did the most fastidious artist bestow greater 
care in draping a favourite fignre, than Lady Sarah did 
in draping hers. There was just enough seen, and just 
enough hid ; yet the whole had the appearance of being 
so perfectly negiigent and unceremonious, that a greater 
novice than Vidal might have felt disposed to exclaim, 
with Paul Pry, “ I hope I don’t intrude ?”’ 

But even had Mr. Vidal been capable of entertaining 
any doubt of the kind, the manner in which the recum- 
bent Lady Sarah received him would have removed it. 
Nothing, certainly, could be more gracious. “ Is it pos- 
sible !”’ she exclaimed, half sitting up, and extending her 
beautiful and ungloved hand to him; “ I hardly ventured 
to hope that we should see you to-day. Monkton will 
be enchanted! He is dying to show you his little 
Raffaelle.” 

“ And I was dying to come and receive the enchant- 
ing reception that my sanguine fancy kept sketching for 
me during the sleepless hours of last night,” replied 
Vidal; “ but to which, with all her skill, she knew not,” 
he added, “ how to give the last enchanting touch. Her 
witchery is charming. But there is witchery more ex- 
quisite still.” 

“Sleepless hours ?” repeated Lady Sarah, looking at 
him with very touching interest. “We must not let you 
take it into your head that country air is less salutary 
than that of London. I must prepare some gentle nar- 
cotics for you, Mr. Vidal.” 


The rest of this, and of other téte-a-tétes with 
Lady Sarah, may be easily imagined. Mr. Theodore 
Vidal entertained no particular design, and Lady 
Sarah was contert to pity him, knowing that he, 
poor youth, must sigh in vain; and finally to 
acquiesce in the hard fate which, her elegant self 
being tabooed, led him to Clara Maynard. For 
that most beautiful and highly-gifted girl, Mr. 


tained a genuine and ardent paasion. He was 
proud of “ his magnificent energy of feeling,” of 
soaring so far above ordinary mortals; and this 
peerless creature was exactly made for him, to 
crown and glorify his existence, to create “ such a 
sensation in society,” and, lastly, help him to some 
good place. All this, however, did not lead him 
to neglect inquiries respecting the fortune and 
prospects of the beautiful Clara; and he learned 
that, besides two thousand pounds, she was the 
heiress to the Town Head House, with its two 
gardens, and all else that her fond aunts possessed 
in the world. It was not much, indeed, for a Mr. 
Theodore Vidal; but he was far gone in love, 
“ the world was his oyster,” and a'beautiful wife 
no bad accessory to a young man of fashion, who 
had now been known as such for ten good years, 
And now, fresh from the feet of Lady Sarah, he 
was come to re-examine, by broad daylight, the 
most exquisite face that he had ever beheld by 
lamp-light. 


And how did it bear the scrutiny? It was no inex- 
perienced, or unfastidious eye, that now perused the 
features of Clara. Vidal was, in every sense of the 
word, a connoisseur in beauty; and so strongly persuaded 
had he been the night before that he never could again 
hope to see a face and form of such perfection, that he 
felt as if she were doomed, of necessity, to be his wife ; 
because all that was best among the gifts of Heaven, 
belonged of right to him who, by his innate intensity of 
power and will, knew how to acquire all that was most 
prized by his fellow-men, whatever Fortune might seem 
to say to the contrary. “ And my wife she shall be,” 
was his last waking thought, as he turned himself on 
his pillow to sleep. 

This determination, however, would most assuredly 
have been shaken, had the light of the sun treated her 
as roughly as it had done the elegant Lady Sarah. And 
there was no pink curtain over the wide bay window of 
the Town Head House. ; Never, per- 
haps, was seen an attitude, or a dress of more genuine 
simplicity than those in which Clara Maynard now met 
the scrutinizing eye of Theodore Vidal. 

She was seated near the window, and employed upon 
what was evidently a piece of usefui plain work, which 
being large enough to be supported by the table, shel- 
tered, nay, perhaps nearly concealed, a little volume of 
Shakspere, with which she was indulging herself by 
snatches, as she constructed the homely fabric before 
her into a garment for some poor body, who haply 
might have had to do without it, had Clara permitted 
herself to enjoy her “ Coriolanus” more uninterruptedly. 

As to the dress of Clara it was almost as homely as 
her occupation, consisting of a darkish coloured cotton 
dress, with snow-white, but quite plain collar and cuffs. 
Her dark brown hair, indeed, was very smoothly brushed, 
but it was parted on her forehead, and all closely ga- 
thered together in one knot at the back of her head. 

Vidal looked at her, and felt that the trial was a se- 
vere one. He was not aman to be insensible to the 
seductive charm of a well-fancied toilet; nor did he 
ever feel inclined to quarrel with a woman for looking 
handsomer than she was. He liked to be lapped in 
Elysium, and every attempt to enchant him brought a 
charm with it, provided always that the fair one who 
aimed at the glorious enterprise was not positively dis- 
qualified for it by want of beauty. ‘ ° . 

His first thought, as he thus beheld her, was to insti- 
tute a comparison between the picture she thus pre- 
sented to his eyes, and that which had been prepared 
for him in the little drawing-room at the Vine. 

Had the mind and taste of Vidal been quite unsophis- 
ticated, the comparison never would have suggested it- 
self, accompanied with any shadow of doubt as te which 





Vidal made himself believe that he really enter- 


object was the most fascinating. But he loved to indulge 
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himself in fastidious niceties, for the pleasure of believing | Trollope, is the complete well-defined system of a 


that his taste, and his very nature and senses, were more 
refined than those of ordinary men; and he rather en- 
couraged than checked the thought, that even Clara 
herself, with all the glory of her young beauty around 
her, ought not to have risked the meeting his eye so 
carelessly. 

And how long did the delusion last! How long did 
he continue to fancy that it signified little what dress, or 
what occupation was assumed by such a being as Clara! 
Only till she again raised her eyes, and turning her 
charming head a little towards him, permitted him again 
to see the perfect contour of her lovely face. 

“Oh ! fool, fool, fool!” he inwardly murmured, as he 
suffered his eyes to rest upon her. “ It is Nature’s own 
hand that has bedecked her! What other Graces does 
she need as handmaids ?” 


There were one or two love-scenes, and other 
scenes, ere the fair Clara, who becomes as charm- 


Asiatic, eyes of Mr. Vidal, accepts of his proffered 
addresses, her good aunts enchanted at the en- 
gagement, which was, however, to be kept secret 
for a time. Mr. Lexingion, who, from the first 
moment, had instinctively detested the fascinating 
unknown, had been driven nearly mad by imagin- 
ing that he had made an impression upon the 
heart of Clara, and had abandoned the field in 
silence and despair, exclaiming against the light 
and inconstant nature of woman! For Clara’s 
seeming inconstancy, her historian urges this 


; 
j 
' 





new order of Epicureans. He was altogether a 
very remarkable kind of person. 


He was a man of feelings, and of very consider. 
able powers of mind ; not of the very highest order, per- 
haps, yet he was decidedly so more than & man of 
mere talent. In fact, ho was, beyond contradiction, a 
thinking man. Whether his data were always quite 
correct, or his inferences always just, is another matter ; 
but he was a thi man, and, for the most part, his 
thoughts had been directed to the great and important 
mystery of human life. How best to do battle with the 
evils incident to our nature and condition, and how most 
to enjoy the pleasures within our reach, had ever been 
the favourite theme of his meditations. Nor had he, as 
he thought, studied the subject in vain ; and deep in his 
heart did he laugh at the blunders he saw made around 
him. Although completely 


; devoted to what are called the pleasures of life, and 
ing in the eyes of the reader as in the long, or | 
: ‘had method in his madness. No man could be more 





most assuredly bestowing no thought on any other, he 


alive to the joys that gratified passion can give ; but no 


man, no, not the sackcloth-covered anchorite in his cell, 
could be more convinced than he was, that if the grati- 
fication of passion were made the sole or chief business 
of life, the hours of suffering would out-number those of 
pleasure a thousand-fo!d. 

So Theodore Vidal did not make the gratification of 
passion the sole or even the chief business of his life. 
And yet he was, nevertheless, far, very far, from wish- 
ing to tame his sensibilities. 

There was yet another passion which, had it not 
been soberly regulated by that power and habit of think - 


_ ing above-mentioned, might have gone far towards neu- 
| tralizing many of the gifts and graces upon which 
, Theodore Vidal now prided himself. This passion was 


cogent excuse — 
When the affections of a woman have been deeply 


wounded, every thing like attachment and devotion has 


a charm. When the vanity and the tenderness of a | 


young girl have been crushed together, and extinguished, 
every thing'like admiration is soothing; and in this case 
it was certainly the more so, because the accomplished 


| 


the love of money. 
But we must be content to guess the rest. Suf- 
fice it that, by his clever system, well conceived and 


steadily acted upon, Vidal contrived to live luxuri- 


stranger who had so speedily, so passionately, and so _ 


decisively declared his admiration of her, was himself 
so greatly admired by all her acquaintance. 

Far, therefore, from having any sentiment to combat, 
before yielding her heart to that which Mr. Vidal was 
so well calculated to inspire, Clara welcomed the new 
emotions, made up of gratitude and admiration, which 
she felt growing upon her. 


In the meanwhile, Mr. Vidal diligently culti- 
vated the neighbourhood. No such waltzing as 


ously for the greater part of every year at the 


_cost of his friends; but this is what hundreds of 
other young men have done, and do. Vidal's distine- 


among his ways and means, 


tion was all the while to follow his own will, his 
own objects, while in apparent dependence on the 
hospitality of his friends. The following were 
He found it prudent 
sometimes to vary the scene, and those periods of 


eclipse gave— 


his — no such charade-playing had ever been seen | 


there—no such poetical improvising or music ever 
heard. He was, indeed, the Admirable Crichton 
of the nineteenth century. 


Chatterton Springfield became speedily aware that 


Vidal knew how to understand him better than any | how muuch did ho mabe anew out.of Mist. -~ 


private theatricals, tableauz rirants, député gossip on 


man he had ever known. 
Lord Randal was ready to declare that there was not 
only an almost miraculous monopoly of talent in his new 


little comedies ; and still less to make 
| traits—which he did admirably well— 


acquaintance, but, what was better still, an affectionate | 


sort of devotion and gratitude towards those who were | act of saying “ Farewell!” before he left the kingdom, 


kind to him, that it was very rare to meet. 

Sir William pitied the poor fellow for not being able 
to get off with the Randals, and remain constantly with 
him and Lady Sarah. “It was so evident that he did 
not really care for any body else.” 


Good Mr. Norman, though he felt a little surprised at 
_marked, is detestable, and, moreover, in a bad 


it, could not help thinking something of the same kind 
about himself. 

And as tothe ladies, there positively was not one, 
excepting, perhaps, Mrs. Dowager General Springfield, 
and the elder Miss Jenkins, who did not in their hearts 
believe, that if circumstances had rendered such a thing 
possible, Theodore Vidal would have preferred nEeR to 
all the other women in existence. 


The philosophy of Vidal, as expounded by Mrs. 





him the opportunity of importing (without any duty 
paid) a variety of foreign articles, which he was sure to 
find of great use at home. It cost very little to take a 
regular course of Parisian vaudevilles, melodramas, and 


tesque por- 
all the most 
striking figures, gentle or simple, that he saw. And 


the state of Europe, and feuilleton criticism on all the 
literature of the world, arts and sciences included. 
But besides all he brought back with him, the very 


Was y advantageous. . , - « This honey- 

gathering sort of life had now continued for about a 

dozen years. hee 
It was now, he felt, time that he were married, if 


not settled. A ci-devant jeune homme, he had re- 


social position. He might repeatedly have married 
to advantage, but he was fastidious; and he be- 
sides knew, that suspicion and ruin must follow if 
he were once set down as a fortune-hunter, He 
had, therefore, made up his mind that 


The proper wife for him would be one so beantiful, a» 
to make the having her staying im the house to be looked 
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at, a great object; yet, at the same time, not so poor as | by appealing to the affection and generosity of 


to render their union positively expensive. And this he 
thought might be found, without his being classed as a 


| 


Mary, carried her point of appearing at the ball, 


Soxtane-haneee, | and sat alone in her chamber, planning out her 
j 


But greatly more important than the precise amount | 
of her fortune would, in his estimation, be the question, | 
whether the individual chosen were in a situation, and | 
of a character, that would enable him to live as he liked | 
—either abroad, in a house of his own, or in England, 
at the houses of other people; and also, whether her 
style of education, and her style of beauty were such as 
to fit her for the wife of a charge-d’affaires. For this 
situation was the “end all here,” to which he had long | 
been looking, as what he should endeavour to obtain by | 
the infiuence of some of his noble friends, when he might | 





future course as the companion, the social equal, 
of the heiress.—Let us look in upon her. 

It ought to be a pleasant spectacle to contemplate a 
beautiful young girl in a state of almost overpowering 
happiness, looking at her lovely face in the glass, as if 
to see how her joy became her. But it would have had 
little charm for those who might have had power to 
look into Lucy Dalton’s heart, as well as into the mirror 
that showed her face. The face was young and fair; 
the heart was neither. 

Nothing could be less fair than the manner in which 


chance to feel growing weary of playing eternal first | she settled within that sanctuary, the style in which she 


fiddle in their drawing and dining rooms. 


The very woman wanted to co-operate in these | 


grand designs was found in Clara Maynard. Let 
us turn from the all-aecomplished, the all-fasci- 


nating Vidal, (whom rumour now bestowed in | 


marriage upon every young lady in the neigh- 
bourhood,) to the happy Squire Dalbury, and his 
thrice-happy heiress. 

Happily for the squire, the habit which he had so 
carefully taught Mary in her younger days, of constantly 
coming to him when she was particularly “on pleasure 
bent,” did not forsake her now; and instead, therefore, 
of finding that the sudden change which had taken 
place in the aspect of his domestie affairs, was likely 
to separate him from his darling, he clearly perceived 
that he was, on the contrary, likely to have more of her 
company than ever. 

There was something so very delightful in this dis- 
covery, that it is not enough to say he was as happy as 
Mary herself in the work that was going on for the 
purpose of turning his house out of windows; he really 
was much happier. For whereas she occasionally 


stopped short in the midst of her whims and inventions | 


for the coming féte, in order to think what would be the 
next new happification her papa would invent for her, 
he had already conceived a clear and most enchanting 
idea of all that was to follow. Lots of fine young 


gentlemen would be sure to fall in love with Mary, and | 


then she would be sure to come to him, and tell him 
which she liked best; and then, ef course, she would be 
married to that one. oa 

Sometimes, when, during the present preparations, 
she rushed in upon him with some magnificent proposal 
about hanging a pink and white drapery over a recess 
in the old library, or arranging all the greenhouse plants 
in flower-beds in the great hall, because she and 
Mademoiselle Panache thought it would look so very 
pretty, she found him, though ready enough to do her 
bidding and to applaud, as wellas approve the innova- 
tion, yet so deeply oceupied in deciding whether her 
future morning sitting-room should be the large square 
apartment looking to the deer park, or the long three- 
windowed room just over the flower-garden, that he 
kissed her, and cried, “ Yes, yes, yes, dearest,” without 
very well knowing where to hide a rough drawing he 
was making for an alteration in some of the up-stairs 
passages; and once he was so entirely entranced in the 
exquisite delight which these imaginings gave him, that 
after she had made him,some long speech about Mrs. 
Morris’s thinking it desirable that there should be one 
room for tea, and another for negus, orgeat, and ices, 
he replied, “ But will your husband think the little blue 
room to the right of the canopy-room, which, of course, 
will be the bed-room, will he think it big enough for his 
dressing-room, Mary !” 

The merry shout with whieh this was received re- 
called him to the present moment, but it was only to 
make him feel how exceedingly delightful every thing 
was that he had now got to think about. 

There was but one discontented heart at Dalbury, 


| might best display her own advantages, at the expense 
of Mary, by studiously showing off her want of an 
| equally commanding stature, bringing forth into high 
| relief her giddy thoughtlessness and her childish defi- 
| ciencies of demeanour. ; her 
Neither was there any thing either fair or young ir 
| the scanty thoughts which she allotted in the course of 
| her meditations to her mother. If these thoughts had 
' been put in words, they would have run thus —“ Her 
husband left her a hundred pounds in the saving’s-bank, 
and his master allows her twelve shillings a-week, en- 
tirely on my account, in order to prevent her going on 
the parish; so that, in fact, that twelve shillings a-week 
comes from me — and that is quite as much as she has 
any right to expect from me. What has she ever done 
_ for me t—nothing! Then, why should I ruin myself, in 
_ order to do more for her? I will not do it; it would be 
contemptible. I should despise myself were I to think 
of it. She now gets drunk upon gin, and then, perhaps, 
‘she might get drunk upon brandy: what should we, 
either of us, gain by that? No! there is but one thing 
| that could be done for her, that would really do any 
_ good, either to her or to me.” 
And as this thought arose, the blue eyes of Lucy, — 
| those singular blue eyes which, by a close observer, 
might always be seen to lose in beauty what they gained 
_in expression, (except when the expression was a feigned 
one,) —those singular eyes fixed themselves on the floor 
of her chamber, and she sat immovable as she thought. 
“ The only thing that would really do any good, would 
be to shut her up in a mad-house: that would be pro- 
viding her at once with all the necessaries of life, and 
keeping her out of all mischief —effectually. But it 
might cost money: orit might not. Such things are 
sometimes done for charity.” 
| And this, too, Lucy, but not just yet, accom- 
plished. The bali was drawing on, but before it 
| arrived, a guest reached Dalbury for the first time, 
| who was destined to have a strong influence on the 
fate of its heiress. Richard Herbert was a young, 
| friendless, very handsome, and very well-conducted 
| naval officer—a poor lieutenant, but well born, and 
a distant cousin of the squire, who had in early 
_youth been affianced to the young gentleman’s 
mother. A prudent father marred the course of 
_true-love to which the boy and girl had plighted 
themselves without consulting their hard-hearted 
relatives. This was all past and gone; and 
the squire, a happy husband, had long forgotten 
his cousin and first love ; but Richard appeared 
handsome, frank, animated, and good-natured — 


and— 





Oh he had his mother’s eyes ! 
The squire became tender and sentimental ; and 
Mary but, candid and frank as she was, she 
would have died rather than have confessed the 
impression made on her innocent heart by the hand- 








—that of the proud, envious, and ungrateful Lucy | some sailor, who waltzed and sang almost as well 
Dalton. But she had, by cunning and address, | as Mr. Vidal, and who was helpful, at this season of 














gaiety, in a hundred ways, though his attentions | 
were all given to Lucy Dalton! So at least thought | 
Mary ; for now the game of cross-purposes, that | 
runs through nine novels out of ten, was fairly | 
begun. Richard was proud and high-spirited, and | 
neither coveted the old gentleman's acres nor the 
splendid place which was shown off to him, with 
all its belongings, somewhat ostentatiously as he 
fancied, as if to say, “ You must not look so high, 
cousin Dick ;” nor would he, although it were in | 
his power, be so base as steal the heart of the 
heiress, the child of his kind if proud relative. | 
Yet this was the very thing the squire most wished 
him to do, from the moment he had set his eyes | 
upon the youth. This, however, was more than | 
the lieutenant could be presumed to divine ; so, 
like an honourable lad, he thus ruminated :— 





“ And that laughter-loving young lady is the heiress | 
of all this magnificence !” thought he. “I almost wish 
I had not invited myself in so very cavalier a manner. 
Suppose he were to fancy that I was a regular fortune- | 
hunting scamp, and wanting to run away with his heiress ! | 
]’ll take care of that at any rate.” 

In the drawing-room (before the entrance of the | 
squire, however,) Mary introduced the handsome 
sailor to “ Miss Dalton,” in a way which must | 
have satisfied even the inordinate pride of the | 
** coachman’s daughter.” Both girls were beauti- | 


ful, he felt; yet in the course of their evening | 
ramble in the gardens, he began to fancy— | 

That his cousin Mary was the prettiest, though he | 
really tried hard to persuade himself of the contrary. 
However, he thought they were both very pretty—very | 
pretty, indeed; but firmly adhering to his resolution of | 
falling in love with Lucy,—and he knew he must fall in 
love with one of them,—it was to her that he turned, as 
they began to retrace their steps towards the house. 

And when Mary chose to waltz with her French 
governess, consigning him to Lucy, though en- | 
chanted with the evening he had passed— 

He could not help muttering to himself, as he went 
to bed —“ Madam Dalbury was vastly careful not to 
dance with me, I wish both father and daughter would 
set their hearts at rest on that point. They may depend | 
upon it I will never make love to the heiress.” 


“ Madam Dalbury ” was the name which the | 
squire, in mirth, gave to the paramount lady of his | 
| 


broad acres. 

The night of the ball was come. It was the 
proudest moment of the squire’s life, when he saw 
his little Mary parading the long-neglected, but 
now brilliantly lighted drawing-room, and, for the | 
first time, in full dress,—the presiding goddess of 
the scene. The picture is charming, and the 
reader cordially sympathizes with the squire in| 
admiration of his sweet Mary :— 


She certainly did appear very pretty, very graceful, 
very captivating, as she looked round her, delighted 
with the aspect of every thing that met her glance, and 
her bright young eyes flashing with present and antici- 
pated joy. 

The good squire, though he had insisted upon himself 
ordering the dress which his darling was to appear in on 
the present occasion, had had the wisdom of making his 
orders to the dressmaker no further specific than that 
he wished to have a ball! dress as elegant as it could be 
made, for a young girl of seventeen with dark hair and 
eyes, and a bright though not very ruddy complexion. 

The dressmaker was a Frenchwoman, and the squire’s 
confidence was well placed. 

N> newly-blowa saowlrop ever look? 1 more daiatil 
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delicate when first emerging from the bosom of its 
mother earth, than pretty Mary Clementson did, when 
she met her father and her cousin, on entering the 
drawing-room, followed by her friend Lucy. 

Her dress was, of course, entirely white, and of form 
and materials not only a /a mode, but a la mode de 
Marie; for it suited, and fitted her exquisite little 
figure to perfection. A small coronal of myrtle leaves 
and blossoms formed her head-dress, and graceful little 
branches of the same classic flower adorned her dress. 
All this was, with all its elegance, extremely simple; but 
there is something in the first indescribable emanation 
of the nymph-like beauty of seventeen that gives a 


| charm, very decidedly beyond the reach of art, to any 
costume not positively in bad taste. 


The sailor-cousin was as much struck as the 


father, just as the simple squire had hoped. Lucy, 
too, on this night, looked very beautiful; with 


“eyes of heavenly blue,” “tresses like the morn,” 
beauteously flowing in copious ringlets on her fair 
bosom, and in a faultless dress of pale blue, ad- 


_mirably chosen to set off her delicate pale-rose 


tint complexion. But something still was want- 
ing. Lucy was not, after all, thorough-bred. She 
was “the coachman’s daughter ;” and Mrs. Trol- 
lope has, we have said, great faith in breed; so,— 

Either the dress, or the fair tall young creature thas 
wore it, had less of perfect gracefulness, or, what may, 
perhaps, be the plain truth after all, she had not, alto- 


gether, the look of high-bred elegance which dis- 
tinguished her little patroness. 


The game of cross- purposes proceeds. Richard 
felt all the admiration for his cousin which her 


| proud and happy father challenged for “ the young 


heiress ;’ but the term heiress hurt Mr. Richard, 
and he turned to Lucy, making the squire a stiff 
bow of acquiescence, in his frankly expressed 
opinion of his daughter’s looks on this important 
night. Poor, diffident Mary, feared that her 
father could not be the best judge of young ladies, 


or that he was too partial to her :— 


Yet perhaps there was a little mixture of pride, too, 


_or of wounded vanity, or of a bruised feeling of some 


sort, in the mental process by which she decided, as her 
cousin stepped on and paid his compliments to Lucy, 
that, notwithstanding all his good-nature to her about 
the forest and the flower garden, Richard Herbert cer- 
tainly did not think her worth looking at when Lucy 
Dalton was by. But in the next moment all her sweet 
nature returned to her. She, too, drew near to Lucy, 
and with most unfeigned pleasure gazed at the delicate 
bloom of her fair cheek, and said to herself with equal 
sincerity and resignation,“ No! no! certainly there is 
nobody but my own papa, who would not agree with 
cousin Richard ¢” 

Already was Lucy ruminating whether she 


should marry Richard Herbert, or wait for some- 
thing better. She finally resolved to accept of 
him ; and when he asked her to dance, was accord- 
ingly all innocent simplicity and virgin shyness. 

Mary opened the ball, as of right, with Lord 
Randal, and then waltzed with Sir William 
Monkton ; and in the meanwhile Vidal, the ever 
self-possessed and graceful Vidal, arrived in atten- 
dance upon his lovely betrothed and her aunts,— 
the triumphant lover of the most beautiful woman 
in a circle of beauties. 


He looked at Lady Sarah, and thought her the very 
perfection of eleganee and grace—at Lucy, and ac- 
knowledged that in her uliar style, she, too, was 
perfect — at Mary, and then he was ready to declare 
that she deserved all the obvious admiration che elicited. 
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And then he looked at Clara. That look was as full 


of triumph as of love. . . .. . . So Theodore 
Vidal towered above his sex for a short space as he 
made manifest, to all who were sufficiently at leisure to 
look at him, that he was the adoring and permitted 
lover of Miss Maynard. Doubtless, there were many 
who perceived this. And the one who was there on 
purpose to look out for it — on purpose to be very, very 
sure that it was so — obtained, at least, the satisfaction 
of losing doubt in certainty. And before Mr. Clement- 
son’s joyous guests had ceased to quaff his champagne, 
Arthur Lexington was flying by the night train to London. 

Vidal waltzed with and made love to Lady 
Sarah, and next, partly by a caprice, or fancying 
her like some picture he had seen, honoured the 
fair Lucy. 


Upon farther acquaintance, that is to say, before the 
end of the dance, he became convinced that he had 
blundered about the resemblance, for that she was in- 
comparably lovelier than any picture; but, at the same 
time, he became so comfortably sure that there was no 
danger of his falling in love with her, in any way that 
could interfere with his attachment to his divine Clara, 
that he permitted himself the pleasure of telling her, 
without much ceremony, how superlatively lovely he 
thought her. 

And she? But what she thought of him will be seen 
hereafter. Yet neither her thoughts, nor any other 
which he discovered that night, were of a nature to 
shake that confidence in himself and his own powers, 
which made so essential a part of his character. Never, 
certainly, had Vidal looked more captivating. Hand- 
some, was not the word to describe him; there was a 
subtle power in every glance of his eye, in every tone of 
his voice, that deprived the judgment of all power to 
decide whether he were really most superbly handsome, 
or not handsome at all. 

Was it the power of flattery !—flattery not expressed, 
not snoken, but to be easily gleaned from the emotion, 
the pleasure, sometimes the almost rapture which he 
seemed to feel, from the looks or the movements, the 
thoughts or the words, of each of his partners in succes- 
sion! Not one of them all, however, (with the excep- 
tion of the innocent, frank-hearted heiress herself,) ever 
thought of saying, either to “ their own hearts,” or to any 
body else’s ears, that Mr. Vidal was the most fascinating 
man that ever lived. 

They only sighed, and thought that they had never, 
no, never in their lives before, met with any one who 
seemed so thoroughly to understand them, as Mr. Vidal. 


Even Mary was caught. She, too, danced with 
Mr. Vidal, and 


Very sensibly felt the difference between a gentleman 
who happened to admire her as much as Mr. Vidal did, 
and a cousin Richard who, though she had certainly 
been very good-natured to him, had never had the civi- 
lity to ask her to dance at all. 


The squire was thoroughly angry with Rich- 
ard :— 


What business had the young man to affect such great 
humility as to keep himself out of the way of all the 
most distinguished part of the company, and to dance 
with Lucy Dalton instead of her mistress ! 


Time passed on, and Vidal’s success was com- 
plete. He was the soul of every party, the “ ob- 
served of all observers.” 


His experiment upon the possibility of not offending an 
affianced mistress, while carrying on flirtations, gallant, 
tender, and passionate, with a number of ladies in the 
same room, had answered completely. The mind of 
Clara was too lofty, and too loyal, to give easy admis- 
sion to jealousy. ; : , , 

Of the three species of flirtation which, over and 
above his serious love-making, Mr. Vidal contrived to 
carry on at the Dalbury ball, the chief objects were, Mary 
Clementson, Lady Sarah Monkton, and Lucy Dalton. 





To Mary he was gallant—gaily, gracefully, amusing- 
ly gallant. — . 

To Lady Sarah he was tender—softly, insinuatingly, 
bewitchingly, but innoxiously, tender; for Lady Sarah 
knew how to be tender as well as Mr. Vidal. 

But it was to Lucy Dalton only that he was impas- 
sioned, for in her case only was there any mixture of 
truth in the feelings he assumed. 

There was a strange sort of sympathy in the charac- 
ters of Lucy and Vidal ; or, rather, they acted like flint 
and steel upon each other. Vidal, at the moment he 
first looked at Lucy, was too violently enamoured of 
Clara, and too much occupied by the grave project of 
entering with her peerless beauty at his side, upon a new 
page of life, to feel the least inclination to undertake 
another serious affair. And, on her side, Lucy was too 
systematically determined upon marrying some gentle- 
man before the heiress got tired cf her, to intend to 
amuse herself with any body whom she had not reason 
to think might be brought to contribute to this end. 

Long before that hour of the evening arrived, at which 
her claim to the coveted distinction of dancing with Mr. 
Vidal came round, the striking grace of his fine person, 
and the captivating vivacity of his manner, had attract- 
ed the attention of the coachman’s fair daughter; and, 
as her eye followed him, almost unconsciously, she 
marked how, ever and anon, he turned towards Clara, 
even while eagerly expressing very ardent admiration 
to others ; and she became convinced that the rest were 
his visits but Clara his home. 

When at length, therefore, he approached her, which 
was an honour she was not wholly unprepared for— 
Lucy knew she was beautiful, and a sort of instinctive 
knowledge which she possessed in the language of the 
human eye, had enabled her, by that time, to know that 
Mr. Vidal was perfectly aware of it—when at length he 
approached her, Lucy’s heart beat, it is true, but it was 
only with gratified vanity. 

No thought of love; no idea that by possibility he 
might be the man, whom she had sworn to her own heart 
that she would seek, and find, ever occurred to her. 

He asked her to dance, and she raised her large, lan- 
guishing blue eyes to his face,asshe accepted the proposal. 
And then he gave her his arm ; but the circle of waltzers 
was rather crowded, and they stood apart a while. And 
then he talked to her; and having, by this time, dis- 
covered that she was, in her own peculiar wild-rose 
style, exceedingly lovely, he permitted his voice to sink 
into a sort of deep, soft whisper, of the charm of which 
he was very conscious, and for which he might have 


| been very famous, had all the fair creatures who had 





listened to it, held sweet (or bitter?) converse together 
on the subject. 

But often as his name and qualities had been canvassed 
in female conclave, no woman had ever ventured to say 
to her companions : “ What do you think of his whisper !” 
So the whisper was not so renowned as it ought to have 
been. 

Yes, Lucy Dalton was conscious of the charm. It 
made her heart start, though the emotion was not at 
that moment communicated to her outward frame. Nor 
did Vidal, on this occasion, guess the effect he had pro- 
duced. Had it been less, he would have seen it more; 
for the ill-conditioned fairy who presided at Lucy 
Dalton’s birth, had endowed her largely with the gift 
of coquetry, and it was by the aid of this, that she had 
already contrived to convince the guileless-hearted 
Richard Herbert (for whose Apollo-like beauty she 
cared not a rush) that she loved him, alas! too well ! 

But now a terrible, a tyrannic something, which was 
also a part of her evil-gifted nature, and which, even 
then, might fairly have been called passion, thrust 
coquetry aside, and overpowered the stricken girl so 
completely, that she totally lost the power of making 
pretty grimaces, suddenly changing into a stern reality 
all that her precocious art had hitherto been teaching 
her to simulate. 

Thanks to Mademoiselle Panache, Lucy Dalton was 
an accomplished waltzer. But none who had ever seen 
her waltz before could have recognised her step now. 
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She felt inspired, wing-borne, soaring beyond the touch 
of earth. 

Mr. Vidal certainly perceived that her dancing was 
admirable; and he perceived, too, that she moved with 
more airy and elastic grace than she had displayed before; 
although her dancing as well as her beauty had decided 
him to confer on her the distinction she now enjoyed. 
But Mr. Vidal had not still to learn that he danced well 
himself, and he thought it was Lucy’s delighted percep- 
tion of this, which now gave wings to her feet. 

In brief, Lucy fell passionately in love for 
the first time, and with Theodore Vidal. His 
passions had been beyond reckoning. 

He plainly perceived that the nymph had fallen in 


love with him; but this had happened to so many nymphs | 
before, that it probably would not have affected him very | 


strongly, had it not been for two circumstances. The 


first was, the old-fashioned observation, which is gene- | 
rally found to have a good deal of effect in such cases, | 


that is to say, he thought herextremely handsome. The 


second, that he fancied she was a sort of young lady in | 
whose character there was more vehemence than discre- | 


tion. But neither the one nor the other, nor even both 
combined, would have had any dangerous influence over 
him, situated as he then was, had he been—in short, had 
he not been Vidal. As it was, however, she did make 
an impression on him in some degree approaching what 
she would have wished to make. 


This impression was to be deepened. In the 
meanwhile, the squire had got it into his head 
that his Mary, who had blushed when spoken to 
about Vidal, was half in love with that irresistible 
person. And this match, too, might answer ; for 
Mary would be made happy with the husband of 
her choice, who fortunately had no fine distant 
place to which to whisk her away, and thus for 
ever break the heart of her father. We learn a 
great deal in detail of the tactics, and ways and 
means of Mr. Vidal, which may form most useful 


studies to gentlemen of his class, in maintaining | 


their place in society, though they are not par- 
ticularly interesting to plain, honest people. 
When to come, and, above all, when and where to 
go, were delicate and important matters to him, 
and all were admirably managed, whether in 
theory or practice. The solid wealth exhibited in 
Mr. Clementson’s establishment, had struck Vidal 
not a little; and he had an eye for a display of 
family plate, equal to that of a licensed appraiser. 


Mr. Vidal was no fool :— 

He was too acute a looker-on upon life to think it 
likely that he should obtain youth, beauty, and wealth ; 
nor was he slow to remark that nothing was more likely 
to throw a man out of good society than the idea of 
his getting into it for the sake of picking up a rich wife. 
All these considerations together had sufficed to deter 
him from any systematic attempts to make his fortune 
by marriage. , : . ‘ 

There was, however, something in the manner of both 
father and daughter, during this dinner visit, which set 
his imagination at work in a manner that confounded all 
his present plans, projects, hopes, and intentions. In 
the first place, the dining-room and the dining-table at 
Dalbury were precisely such a dining-room and such a 
dining-table as (he confessed it to his heart) he should 
like to preside over till his dying day. ' 

And then Mary, and the absolute necessity of marrying 
her, by which this privilege could alone be obtained. 
Was this a condition from which any man could start in 
dismay ! He looked steadily at her, and his conscience 
answered, No. 

But above all, was it not evident that both the father 
and daughter were as completely separate and apart 
from all ordinary mortals as if they had dropped from 
the moon ? 
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Much more did Vidal ruminate and reason ; but 
all his tact could not lead him to divine why 
the squire was more captivated by his conversa 
tion than any mere country squire was likely to 
be. He had dined, we have said, at Dalbury. 

_ Why was Mr. Clementson so particularly attentive to 
him after the ladies left the dining-room! . . . 

Was it from some old-fashioned notion of what was 
due toastranger? It might be so; and it was with 
this impression that he entered the drawing-room ; but 
here he became more puzzled than ever to account for 
the old gentleman’s manner to him. He observed, that 
while he was talking and laughing: with Mary, Mr. 
Clementson’s bright keen eye was fixed upon them both, 
_and with a manner so evidently scrutinizing, as must 
have inevitably suggested the idea that he was keeping 





| a sharp look-out over his heiress, had not his counte- 
| nance, at the same time, expressed a degree of cordial 
| contentment that rendered it impossible to suppose he 
was displeased. 

“ Has he heard, or dreamed, some wonderful romance 
representing me as a man of fortune t” 


| Vidal was, for once, at fault—puzzled ; but he 
exerted himself, as usual, to charm, and accord- 
ingly charmed all around. 

Lucy Dalton was a strong character ; strong, at 

least, after the idea of the intense school of romance. 
She now loved Vidal passionately, and resolved that 
Vidal should love her. She had inquired about him 
through her mother, and had learned that he was 
poor ; for his fine, nice linen, was some of it “a 
good deal mended.” The “ coachman’s daughter” 
was not a girl for half measures. At seventeen, 
her unaided genius overcrowed that of the At- 
tractive Man of thirty-seven, with all his know- 
| ledge of life, all his use of society :— 
It was clear that Vidal was a poor man. And then 
|}came as deliberative a questioning with herself as to 
whether she should marry him, as if she had received a 
written, signed, and sealed offer of his hand. 

Lucy Dalton had as great confidence in her own 
powers, as Mr. Vidal himself. The question, therefore, 
was not at that moment whether she cou/d marry him, 
but whether she should marry him. She was, indeed, 
strongly persuaded that he had been in love with Miss 
Maynard, and that he was now affianced to her; but 
this persuasion made not the slightest difference either 
in her wishes or intentions. 

“He will love me! He suavt love me!” she mur- 
mured to the oaks above, and the fern beneath her, or 





| it may be that her unholy vows went higher, and went 


lower too. “ But shall I marry him (” 
considered this point as more doubtful. 

She loathed the name, the thought of poverty, as 
much as she idolized him, and it was while weighing 
one against the other, that the lights acquired by her 
Gallic studies, broke in upon her in a practical, and, as 
she thought it, a profitable shape. 

“ Marry him!” she whispered to her oaks and her 
fern. “ Marry [—What is there in marriage that has 
aught to do with him and me! If he be, as | suspect, 
in the same situation, or in something approaching the 
same situation as myself, what can marriage do for us 
but check and chill, if any human device can do it, the 
heaven-born ardour of our mutual love! Let him wed 
money on his side, and let me wed money on mine, and 
then we may meet again, not hand to hand, but heart to 
heart, and laugh at the feeble attempts of fortune to 
divide us. Whatever the old-fashioned benighted bigots 
may teach here, there are happier lands within reach, 
where the heart may assert its rights, despite all the 
prejudices in the world !” 

And then would follow a long, grave, silent meditation 
on the probable resources of the young lieutenant, he 
being the only one who had yet crossed her path from 
whom she could be said to ezpect an offer of marriage. 


She evidently 
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From him she certainly did expect it, and fully believed 
that it depended wholly on herself to hasten, or retard 
it. 

The conclusion of her investigations was thus 
pronounced— 

“ Now, then, I know my ground ; and the next thing 
to be done is the contriving to arrange such an interview 
with Vidal as may enable me to judge whether his 
on and mine, are as accordant as I believe them 
to be.” 


And opportunity was found to solicit an inter- 
view of “ five minutes,” in an adjoining oak wood, 
on the following morning. “ Five centuries!” 
replied the gallant and gratified, if somewhat sur- 
prised Vidal. They met; and so far as Lucy was 
concerned, the conversation was not a little re- 
markable. She ran, with apparent candour, 
through her course of life, until she had met her 
fate, “ her idol, her worshipped master!” On this, 

Mr. Vidal, as may easily be supposed, was, notwith- 
standing the early hour, and the dampness of the grass, 
on his knees before her in an instant; and kissing her 
hands alternately, with the most touching and satisfac- 
tory vehemence, he exclaimed,—* Angel !—enchanting ! 
—irresistible!” And then, bending forward till his 
head rested upon her knee, he appeared altogether over- 
powered by his feelings. 

“ This will not do, my friend! This will not do for 
either of us!” said Lucy. “The very nearly dumb 
interchange of spirit which has taken place between us, 
Mr. Vidal, even before to-day, would render any at- 
tempt to disguise our feelings from each other worse 
than ridiculous. Nevertheless, we are neither of us at 
this moment so situated as to justify our giving way to 
emotions which this first moment of freedom is likely 
to call forth. Theodore!” she continued, in the deep, 
clear, low voice, of an inspired Sibyl; “ Theodore ! be 
as nobly frank with me as I scruple not to say I have 
been with you. I believe you are affianced to Miss 
Maynard. Am I right or wrong?” 

“You are right, Lucy. But remember that I was 
so before my eyes ever looked upon you. Pity me, then, 
rather than torture me by repellant harshness!” 


“ You have no cause to fear, Vidal,” replied the well- | 


read girl, with a very tranquil smile; “ I have studied 
human nature in books,as well as in my own heart, and 
I know how great a mixture there is, and must be in us, 
of strength and weakness,of good and evil. This is 
our nature; but we wrong our nature,—oh ! we greatly 
wrong it, when we endeavour, with a pitiful and abortive 
tyranny, to force it from its natural bent, and make it 


other than it is. And truly doI believe, that our nearest | 


approach to happiness in life,is by yielding ourselves 
to the dictates of nature, as far as is consistent with the 
caution which our present artificial condition requires.” 

The enraptured Vidal applauded the pure morality of 
his beautiful inamorata to the echo, and concluded the 
burst of eloquence, which it so naturally drew from him, 
with these words,— 

“ Lucy ! did every woman feel, think, and act like 
you, earth would become a heaven ready made, and the 
only immortality we could desire, would be to remain 
as we are, for ever and for ever !” 

Again she smiled upon him with an expression which 
spoke as much of admiration as of love. . . . . 

Yet in the very midst, and hey-day of their tender 


passion, both had a strange sort of innate consciousness | 
that care and caution would be necessary in dealing , 
with the other. However, as cautiousness was developed | 
in a very remarkable degree in both, the activity of the | 


organ only added the gratification always experienced 
in the exercise of a predominating faculty, to the plea- 
sure they mutually felt in this sudden ripening of at- 
tachment. 


The congenial lovers met again and again, but, 


for greater security, in the cottage of Lucy’s mother, | 
who was, however, like to spoil all, in her drunken 


tantrums. Their raptures and conversations be- 
come, in fact, somewhat tedious ; and we hasten 
to the point where Vidal, to be able to realize 
his projects of happiness with his “sweet Lucy.” 
fancies he might, in Mary Clementson, find a richer 
bride than Clara Maynard. The fortune of Miss 
Maynard was necessary tohim. “ Unless,’”— 

“Unless what, Vidal!” said Lucy, with her eyes 
steadfastly fixed on his face. 

“ Unless, my dearest love, I could be fortunate enough 
to meet with a richer wife, and one, too, who might be 
obtained immediately. For then, Lucy, I might imme- 
diately prove to you how greatly your love, your interest, 
your happiness, is more precious to me than any thing 
else in the world !” 

Lucy was disappointed. She had hoped for one 

short moment, that Vidal’s “unless ” alluded to some 
love-inspired thought of marrying her; but the feeling, 
| though bitter enough, was not enduring. She had not 
| read his words, accents, or thoughts, so widely amiss as 
| to make any such hope either deep or !asting. And she 
called up one of her beautiful smiles as she replied — 
_“ A richer wife ! Where will you find her, Vidal? The 
_ Miss Springfields, they tell me, are entirely dependent 
_on their brother, and Miss Hatton is engaged.” 
“T was not thinking, Lucy, either of the Miss Spring- 
fields, or Miss Hatton, or any other fair one so far afield. 
_ Did you ever hear of such a person as the heiress of 
-Dalbury, Lucy?” 

“ Mary !” she exclaimed, while her lovely complexion 
changed from the rose tothe peony. “ Mary! Oh, no! 
that is impossible.” 

* Impossible, my love ! and why? Why should you 
think it impossible ?” said Vidal, eyeing her steadily. 

He explained, and 

Lucy listened with a doubting expression, which 
puzzled him; and well it might, for at that moment she 
really knew not herself what was the predominant 
feeling which his words produced. Surprise was strongly 
mixed with it; for while she was quite aware that Vidal 
was not a man likely to blunder in such matters, she 
did not think herself very likely to blunder either, and 
_a different idea had taken possession of her mind on the 
| Subject. She thought that, from the very first day of 
young Herbert’s arrival, she had seen in Mary strong 
symptoms of her liking him vastly better than he liked 
her. 

And Lucy was right; yet she felt that her 
lover might be right, rather than herself :— 


Her reply was uttered with a smile. 

“ Can it be possible, Theodore ?” 

“ And why not, Lucy ?” he replied. “ Does it seem 
_ impossible to you that any eye but your own should look 
at me with affection ¢” 

“ Nay, it may be possible,” she said, with a smile, 
half jest, nalf tenderness ; “ but that doubt of an instant, 
_which you so bravely challenged with your saucy eyes, 

arose from my having thought the Adonis cousin had 
caught the fancy of our minniken heiress.” 
_ © But should it prove that I am right, my lovely one; 
—should it prove that I might, if 1 took the trouble to 
| ask it, obtain this minniken heiress, and her not minni- 





| 
| 
| 


ken acres, would you mar, or make my fortune ? I think 
it likely enough that you might do either,” said Vidal, 
with rather a scrutinizing glance. 

“1 think so, too,” returned Lucy, nodding her head 
at him with an answering glance. “ And you need not 
ask with that suspicious look of yours, whether I intend 
to be jealous. Be very sure I do not,—if I did !—” 

And for the small fraction of an instant, a something 
mounted to that pale eye of hers, which made Vidal 
fancy it just possible, that if circumstances happened to 
| be favourable, 

Some fierce passions flashing through her form 


| 


j Might 
Make her a beautiful embodied storm. 


But confidential as were the terms they were upon, 
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and extra-confidential as was the nature of their present | but trust me old Clementson will never give his daughter 
conference, he did not feel tempted to mention the to any butarich man. People say, indeed, that he is 
quotation which that glance suggested ; but instead of | looking out fora nobleman. But if you will take my 
this, he again threw his arm round her, again pressed | advice, you will be off as soon as your present engage- 
his lips to hers, and repeated his question, but without | ments in the neighbourhood are over, and try to forget 
giving another scrutinizing glance. |her. It is a devilish disagreeable thing to be refused, 
s Would you mar or make my fortune, Lucy {” | Vidal {” 
I would make it, Vidal,” she replied, in atone of | “ And what did Mr. Vidal say in reply !” demanded 
firmness and decision, that seemed to promise both power | the squire, hastily. 
and will. “I would make it, because there is a deep “Poor gentleman!” replied Lucy, with a sigh. “ It 
conviction here,” and she placed his hand upon her heart, | was very melancholy to hear the sound of his voice, ‘1 
that our future fortunes are one;—we love ! deeply, | will not be refused, for I will not offer myself,’ he re- 
passionately! There is no cant of courtship, no falsehood, plied,‘ I could not bearit. I could not bear a refusal.’” 
no fallacy in this. We need neither of us trust the other.| “ What, does he expect then that I'am to come and 
We have only to trust ourselves. It is this feeling—this | offer him my daughter !” replied Mr. Clementson, with 
strong conviction—that you could no more live without | a movement of impatience. “ What use is there in tell- 
me, than I could live without you, which places me | ing me all this, Lucy! I can do nothing in the 
completely beyond the reach of jealousy. Marry when | matter.” 
you may, Vidal, it is | who must be the bride of your| “ Youare the best judge of that, sir,” said Lucy... . 
heart and soul. Poor little Mary,and her acres! Yes,| “ You have done what was quite right, Lucy,” said 
dearest, the thought pleases me. If Theodore | Mr. Clementson, cordially shaking hands with her, “ and 
Vidal marries Mary Clementson, Lucy Dalton will reap | your conduct on this occasion gives me great pleasure, 
the harvests that her acres bear, and this proves the | because it proves to me that by complying with my dear 
truth of the best line that the half-enlightened mind of | daughter’s request to have you always with her, I have 


Shakspeare ever produced, 
Strength must be lord of imbecility ! 
And at this moment I know no way more effectual of | 


producing this perfectly equitable state of things, than | 
by my giving you my assistance to make you master of. 
the mistress of Dalbury! the legal lord of the little | 
madam, as her hateful father ostentatiously calls her.” 

“ Then be it so, my love,” replied Vidal, almost sub- | 
missively; “I leave you to decide my destiny and your 
own, with this restriction only, that they shall be for | 
ever united.” 

And now, two schemes were to be executed. A 
quarrel was to be picked with Clara by her be- | 
trothed lover, and the manceuvres of Lucy were 
to forward the project of Vidal marrying the 
heiress. oth plans were executed with skill | 
and tact, worthy of their projectors. The high- | 
spirited Clara would not submit to the clandestine | 
or private union for which Vidal pleaded, for rea- | 

| 


sons which his feelings of honour forbade him to | 
explain ; and they parted for ever, but not till 
he contrived to obtain her solemn promise, that 
all which had passed between them should re- | 
main for ever a secret, and that her aunts should 
be equally silent about the love passages ending 
in so much mortification to all concerned. On 
the previous evening, Lucy had obtained a private 
interview with the squire, and, urged by extreme 
affection, by duty, by love for her dear patroness 
and friend, “ Miss Mary,” by gratitude, by every | 
gentler and nobler feeling, communicated the | 
passion which his daughter had conceived for Mr. | 
Vidal ; who, modest, delicate, super-refined gentle- 
man, was far too honourable, poor as he was, to 
raise his eyes to the lovely heiress, who had made 
so deep an impression on his heart. “ How could | 
Lucy have learned all this ?’—“ It was as easy as 
lying.” She had gathered all this, and more, from 
accidentally overhearing a conversation, which let 
her into the secret of Vidal’s love for Mary. But. 
she said to the squire :— 


On this point I will not be more explicit—because I | 
do not choose to compromise any body. But the person 
to whom Mr. Vidal was speaking, said —‘ Take care of 
yourself, Vidal! It requires no conjuring to discover 
that the bright eyes of the little Clementson have de- 
stroyed your rest, my poor fellow! But take my word 
for it, you have no chance. 1 know all about your being 
well born, and well connected, and all the rest “of it— 


| 


i 
| 


given her a friend who may be trusted.” 


Lucy bent her head and courtesied with an air 
charmingly blended of respect and gratitude, and having 
gently glided out of the room, she ran up to her little 
attic, taking two stairs at a time, in order to prepare 
herself for a walk to the cottage of her mother. 

She was in the highest possible spirits: for if she had 


_ found the daughter rather restive and skittish under the 


operation of the leading rein she had attempted to apply 


| to her, the father was evidently inclined, notwithstand- 


ing his seeming blustering, to be as docile as a lamb, 


and she felt perfectly sure that Vidal, by the hints she 


should give, would have the game in his own hands. 
Mary had, indeed, been more unmanageable. 
She certainly did not love Mr, Vidal, though, like 


so many older and wiser persons of both sexes, 


she had been fascinated by the Attractive Man; but 
she did love, and love unsought, her cousin Dick, 


_who had given his heart to Lucy, and evidently 
shunned her. But this was a secret to be for ever 


buried in her young, maidenly, and proud, though 
most kind and generous, heart ; and when put to 
the trial by her friend Lucy, she chose far 
rather to be fancied to admire Mr. Vidal than to 
have cherished a secret, unrequited passion for 
Lucy’s lover. The squire at once decided on his 
line of conduct. Mary, dear Mary, at all events, 
was not to be crossed in her attachment. He 
knew nothing of Mr. Vidal indeed; but Lord 
Randal’s introduction proved that he was a gen- 
tleman, and, if a poor one, that just was so much 


_the better, as he would not carry Mary away 


from her doting father, who lived but in the sun- 
shine of her playful manners and loving nature. 


But how was he to open the negotiation! There was, 
he could not deny it, some little difficulty here. ° 
Almost the only thing approaching to worldly wisdom 


which he had acquired, was a comfortable conscionsners 
of the value of a good estate. Had it it not been for 


this, he might, perhaps, have been a diffident man, which 
now he was not. 


The sly squire forthwith resolved to have a sly 


conversation with Mr. Vidal, and to learn if he was 


so very much in love with Mary ; and this ascer- 
tained, his darling “should be made as happy as 
her little heart could wish.” 

He truly believed that he knew all about Mary’s 
heart already. And he could not bear the thought of 
making her blush and tremble before him. No! She 
should be made happy, and in her own way too, without 
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having any thing to plague her, from the beginning to 
the end of it. 

A note of invitation was, accordingly, written, 
which made Vidal's heart leap. Lucy’s plans had 
succeeded, and now he had to play his own part ; 
and first breaking with Clara, as is related above, 
he took his way to Dalbury Park, and fooled the 
simple, fond father, to the top of his bent. The 
squire went off in high glee to make his daughter 
happy, and the game of cross-purposes made an- 
other and a fatal move :— 


I promise you. So now you may go back to your gran- 
deur, Miss Lucy Dalton, and I will have the honour of 
returning your call very soon, as polite as possible, 
my dear.” ° ° ° ° 

The hard-featured virago was quite in earnest. Her 
daughter looked at her, and saw that she wasso. There 
was no time to be lost. 

“Sit down, mother, will yoa ?” said Lucy, setting her 
the example, and smiling up at her with an expression 
of light-hearted glee, as foreign from her heart as holy 
thoughts of heaven. “ Sit down, mother, and just listen 
to what I have got to say to you, and then, perhaps, you 
may not be quite so angry with me.” 





Mary remembered Lucy’s words, expressive of her 
suspicion that Richard was dearer to the heiress, than | 
the heiress was to him. She remembered, too, that | 
Lucy had confessed with beautiful confusion her being | 
aware of the young man’s attachment to herself, and all 
these recollections together led Mary to believe that the | 
very best thing she could do, was to promise to marry | 
Mr. Vidal as soon as her papa thought proper that she | 
should marry atall. — 

She certainly admired Mr. Vidal very much, herself; 
and she knew quite well that all the ladies and gentle- 
men in the neighbourhood, admired him very much too. 
But neither her own admiration, nor that of all the 
people in the world put together, would have been so 
important in her eyes as the love and liking of her own 
dear father for him. On her father’s questioning, her 
sweet face was covered with a rosy blush, and after the 
hesitation of a moment, she softly murmured—“ Yes.” 

The happy lover now sought his shy mistress, sent 
by her papa, with the mutual understanding that 
by both he was an accepted lover. 

So Mary stood very still while her hand was kissed 
by the gentleman kneeling at her feet, it never occurring 
to her that she might withdraw it, or that it would be | 
polite to request him to rise. 

Mr. Vidal, however, was not only incapable of ever | 
suffering from any awkwardness of his own, but he | 
generally knew, sufficiently well, how to rectify the 
awkwardness of others, to prevent his ever enduring any 
annoyance from either; and, thanks to his habileté, 
Mary’s first love scene went off extremely well. 

He showed, too, his quick appreciation of character 
by talking more of the unequalled liberality of mind 
evinced by her noble-minded father, than of the bright- 
ness of her eyes, or the beauty of her ruby lips and 
ivory teeth. ‘ ° ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ 

This visit to the heiress of Dalbury was not, however, | 
the first love scene in which Mr. Vidal had been en- | 
gaged that morning. He had faithfully, and punctually, 
kept his appointment with Lucy at her mother’s cottage; 
and as that respectable matron had as faithfully kept 
her promise of being absent, the plans of the lovers for | 
the future were discussed without interruption of any | 
kind. | 

The acquiescence of the gin-loving widow, in 
the stolen interviews of the lovers, was obtained , 
on no very easy terms; and as a relief from the | 








Had Lucy burst into tears, and attempted to soften 
the sturdy obstinacy of her mother’s heart by entreaties, 
she would probably only have confirmed her purpose. 
But now her curiosity was awakened, and having set her 
arms a kimbo, and looked at her daughter for 2 moment 
with an expression that was half anger and half admi- 
ration, she complied with her request, placed herself in 
a chair opposite to her, and, resting her elbows on her 
knees, and her chin on her hands, said, “ Set off. then, 
my lady, and let us hear some of your grand adventures.” 

Some “ grand adventure” was absolutely necessary to 
turn the dangerous direction of the Widow Daltoun’s 
thoughts; and Lucy knew that she must invent some- 
thing that might keep her quiet. The danger that any 
falsehoods told now might lead to trouble hereafter, was 
too distant and too dimly seen to be put in comparison 
with her present terror, and she therefore boldly said, 
“ Mother, dear, I am going to be married; and now, tell 
me what you will say to that ?” 

* And how long has that been settled, Miss Dutiful ?” 
replied Mrs. Dalton, her state of mind, however, evi- 
dently beginning to soften. 

“ Why, now, this very moment, almost, I might say,’ 
replied Lucy, “ and a marriage it will be, mother, if we 
can go through with it, that will put you in cotton for 
life, and, what you will like better still, perhaps, it will 
make you hold up your head as high as the squire him- 
self. He would have got the gentleman for Miss Mary, 
if he could, I promise you; and that’s the very point that 
makes the difficulty.” 

“ The difficulty ! Why, you don’t mean that the squire 
wants to run away with a gentleman by force, in order 
to make him marry his daughter? That’s not over 
likely, is it? I should think the girl was’nt come to 
that condition yet.” 

“ That’s not quite it, mother !” returned Lucy, laugh- 
ing. (Had she looked vexed, or put out, at that moment, 
she had been lost.) “ That’s not it, my good mother. 
The squire won’t run away with him. He would find 
that rather a hard job. But the young gentleman is a 
cousin, and the squire watches him as a cat watches a 
mouse, and what we are afraid of is, that he will be 
sending off word to his family, and so stop our marriage 
at once, before we can have had time or opportunity to 
settle any thing. Iam not twenty-one yet, mother, by 
a great deal, you know, and therefore we must be mar- 
ried by banns, and you must go with us, mother, dear, to 
stay the time out in some far off parish. But he will 
take care to make you comfortable,for my sake. And I 


high-flown French romance sentiment of the con- | have told him all about you, and that you were to live 
genial “ strong spirits,” interchanged under the | like a lady all the rest of your days. ° And how else,” 
spreading oaks, we would fain turn to the racy said he, ‘do you think I would let my wife’s — live ? 
dialogue between the mother and daughter, which | 5? there will be no ieee about that, cone semer: 
ended in the widow lending her cottage to the| The softened mother promised her aid, and gave 
lovers. But if pithy it is lengthy, and so must be her daughter every reasonable encouragement in 
left to the lovers of true life, though low life. It | her hopeful scheme, and all looked well. Vidal 
is enough that Mrs. Dalton poured forth a torrent acquainted Lucy by letter with his complete suc- 
of Billingsgate, and fairly frightened her daughter | cess with the squire, and also recommended her 
by her menaces. at once to marry Richard Herbert, as a needful 
For a minute or two the beautiful girl stood before measure of policy. Richard, poor fellow! had this 
her mother as if she had been planet-struck. The widow i dav been driven to despair by learning the terms 
Dalton laughed. “ What! your ladyship doesn’t like | om Wide bie Geir comin now coed ahh: Viki, 
the notion of my applying to your ladyship’s master for | . a pos Sates 
your ladyship’s wages !” said she. “Of course, 1 am | 4d had determined to “cut and run.” Ata fare 


very sorry for that, but it’s not to be helped or altered, | well interview with the squire, he revealed his 
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secret feelings, his love for Mary, to that kind, 
worthy, and much perplexed gentleman, who was 
almost equally grieved with himself, as he had 
never seen any one whom he fancied for a son-in- 
law, half so much as “ Dick.” They both agreed 
that it was wisest not to take leave of Mary, lest 
a secret, hitherto so well preserved, might be be- 
trayed at parting. Of Lucy, however, the young 


man determined to take a civil and formal leave ;_ 


and he found her in the flower-garden, reading 


re , . . } 
Vidal's letter, which advised her to waste no more | 


time in securing, as a convenient husband, the 
young lieutenant. A long and curious conversation 
followed between them ; but Richard was not to be 
thus fooled into marriage ; and, besides, his whole 
heart was given to another. There “had been” a 
sad mistake ; but a few words of plain sense at 
once put a stop to Miss Lucy's long, sentimental 
speeches, and seductive blandishments ; and Rich- 


ard, after explaining some mistakes, said bluntly— | 


“ You area very handsome girl, Miss Lucy Dalton, and 
a very good dancer, and having been always very 
obliging and civil to me, I have endeavoured to be the 
same to you. 


you have mistaken me, I feel called upon to declare | 
that I never had any thoughts of marriage in my head | 
—which I really think you might have found out your- | 


self, considering that I never said one single word that 
could have been taken asa hint of suchathing.” . . 
These words were spoken after he had retired 


to the distance of about two steps, and however courage- | 


ous he might have felt, it. certainly did look very much 
as if he were putting himself beyond the danger of being 
seized upon, for his off leg was decidedly in the act 
of making a retreating movement, as he concluded his 
harangue. 

Greatly too much dismayed and astonished to speak, 


Miss Lucey Dalton not only suffered him to finish the | 
above address without interruption, bat saw him, when | 


it was ended, suddenly turn round, and bound across the 


intervening lawn to the door of the garden. . . . .| 
Who is not familiar with that grand, but atrocious | 


line ?— 
“ Well has no fury like a woman scorn‘d!™ 


Any one who had looked at Lucy Dalton as that door 
closed, must have recalled it. And, oh! what a string 
of epithets rose from her dark-tinted heart to her 
bright-tinted lips as she listened to its closing sound ! 

“ Puppy! Upstart! Beggar! Blackguard! Idiot! 
Milksop ! Brat!” 


And then the lips closed —closed tightly and firmly, | 


over her ivory teeth—and if she had then syllabled her 
thoughts, she would have said, “ Is there nothing I can 
do to be avenged of him! Oh! would he were asleep 
before me, and I with a poisoned dagger in my hand !” 

And next came the tormenting thought of what 
account she should give of this concluding and conclusive 
interview to Vidal. Must she tell him that she had 
offered herself, and that the boy had refused her! Her 
eyes really rolled, as if a sudden fit of frenzy had seized 
upon her. 


In the meantime, Lucy’s respectable mother had, , 


as before, brushed up her cottage for the interview 
of the lovers, and set a bough-pot of flowers on the 
table, to grace one of many meetings, and, as agreed 
upon, gone off to the Queen’s Head to regale 
herself with a splendid breakfast of toast, ale, and 
gin, from the half-crown which her daughter had 
bestowed for this excellent purpose, when receiving 
the latch key. 

The meeting, which took place at the cottage, on 
the morning when Lucy had so signally failed in 


But now that I perceive how very much | 


‘ 
* 


her purpose of honouring the sailor with her hand, 


was destined to be an unfortunate one. It had 
lasted so long— 


That the ale and the toast, together with the gin, 

| which always concluded the costly repast at the Queen's 

Head, had all been ordered, consumed, and paid for, 

_ before Mr. Vidal had made his exit at one door of the 

cottage, and Lucy at the other, according to the now 
_ Very quietly established usage upon such occasions. 

The cause of this imprudent delay was a quarrel be- 
tween the lovers on the subject of Richard’s departure, 
and a reconciliation afterwards, which took more time 
than the quarrel itself; and it was at the moment when 
this reconciliation was being sealed by a kiss that the 
widow Dalton suddenly appeared before them. . . . 

Her face flushed, her bonnet thrown off, and her dirty 
cap, with the gray hair under it, in the greatest disorder, 
she stopped short as she entered the room, and fixing 
her wild-looking eyes upon Vidal, exclaimed, “ And who 
the devil are you?” 

Mortified and shocked beyond expression, Lucy rushed 
towards her, and used all the strength she had to push 
her back through the door by which she had entered ; 
but the attempt was lamentably vain. 

* Hoity-toity, hussy !” she screamed, shaking off the 
hands of her daughter, and seizing upon her shoulders 
with a powerful gra-p,in her turn ; “ Hoity-toity, pretty 
Miss Lucy! Is this the way you treat your convenient 
mamma, when she comes in upon you a trifle too soon! 
But who is this chap, I say, hussy! Who are you, my 
fine fellow! or, rather, what the devil do you do here 
| —for now I look again, I know you well enough. Who 
are you, indeed, but the famous grand gentleman that 
is to marry Miss Clementson !—I know you well enough. 
Don’t I go to church as a decent Christian woman should 
do! and don’t I see you there, my fine one, looking 40 
meek and so mild as if butter wouldn't melt in your 
mouth. And now, then, I should just like to be told 
what business you have to come here kissing my daugh- 
ter, when you are a going to marry Miss Mary! Tell 
me that, you villain !” 

The whole of this speech was uttered with the great- 

est vehemence, her hands clenched, and her mouth lite- 
| rally foaming with rage. 
“ Go, Vidal, go !"’ murmured Lucy, one of whose arms 
_ was still firmly held by her powerful mother. “ Go, I 
beseech you ! She is mad, poor soul! perfectly, perfectly 
mad !” 

“ Mad, am J, you infamous slut!” screamed the 
drunken woman, in a tone that seemed to justify Lucy's 
assertion ;“ mad am I!” she repeated the minute after, 
but in a totally altered voice, and with a manner sub- 
dued by a strong effort into a sort of drunken imitation 
of dignified composure. 

“JT am not so mad, let me tell you, Miss Lucy Dalton, 
and let me tell you, too, Master elegant Vidal, but 
what I can speak a word or two to the purpose when | 
have a mind to do it ; just for instance, sir, 1 am quite 
capable to walk up, as steady as a judge, to Dalbury 
Park, and to say to the squire, Mr. Clementson, sir, I 
am come to tell you a piece of news that it is fitting as 
you should know.” ° , ° 

“ Ig she capable of doing such a thing !” demanded 
Vidal, fixing his long eyes upog Lucy with a glance 
that had very little love in it. 

“ Most certainly she is,” returned the beauty, raising 
to her forehead the hand not grasped in that of her 
mother, and looking back at him in a manner that spoke 
eloquently enough both reproach and despair. 

For a moment there was not another word spoken by 
either. The old woman stood gazing on the discomfited 
pair with a sort of drunken fun in her eye, that it was 
horrible to behold. 

“1 think I know who is the master now,” she said, 
at length, giving a nod, first to one, then to the other ; 
“ Half-a-crown, Miss Lucy? Don’t you think I shall 
charge rather more than half-a-crown now! By the 

living jingo, I will drink both your bealths, and it is 
‘pot one glass shall content me.” 
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“Give her money,” said Lucy, addressing Vidal in 
French. 

The scene is one of the best of the kind in the 
history of Mr. Theodore Vidal and Miss Lucy 
Dalton ; but the widow was for the present quieted, 
and afterwards made of good use, as the instrument 
of her daughter, until the object achieved, she was, 
by the dexterous management of that same 
dutiful daughter, consigned to a lunatic asylum, 
even the physicians concluding her alternate exe- 
crations and frantic ravings about her daughter 


As the only means of bribing the widow to silence, 
besides the constant supply of crowns and half- 


crowns to buy gin, Lucy had made her lover be- | M. Marathone, demons in a beavtiful human 


lieve that a written promise of marrying the 
widow's daughter must be given to her; and this 
Mr. Theodore Vidal at last gave, though he after- 
wards, under favour of a reconciling embrace, 
cleverly picked the elated mothex’s pocket of the 
precious document. 


great improbability in these bad, low-life scenes, 
and in what leads the widow to Bedlam. At 
least, we hope the improbability is great ; so black, 
so utterly unredeemed, is the picture of humanity, 
in the guise of youthful womanhood, which they 
represent. 

And now each of our heroines, Clara and Mary, 


‘ ; : > > + > € ‘ ‘ | . 
had in turn lost her first-love, and had made | gave her not the least remorse—never, in fact, 


Marathone, the handsome youthful serzn, had 
married Arthur’s old, be-wigged, be-rouged, three- 
score-and-ten aunt. This episode is very good in 
its way, and also bears a close analogy to the lead- 
ing history ; but we cannot advert to its details, 


though strongly tempted to give Madame Mara- 


thone’s queer theory of the universe, as gathered 
from the conversation of her husband and _ his 
philosophical friends. He is, of course, an infidel ; 


b 


but a man of great intellect, the perfection of 


: ‘ manly beauty and grace, and the blackest of 
marrying a lord, sufficient proof of her madness, | 


callous, smooth, and smiling villains; one for 
whom no design is too atrocious, no crime too 


'dark. Be there such men, such Frenchmen as 


} 


| shape, personifieations of “ Intellect without God,” 


to borrow Mr. R. Montgomery’s title ? 
would hope not. 
To return to England. 


Again, we 


Vidal had_ persuaded 


| the devoted Lucy that it would not do to go with 


up her mind, most unheroine-like, to marry | 


somebody else, — that somebody being, in both 
cases, “ The Attractive Man.” 


Ciara, indeed, had | 


lost all hope; but Mary was about to go to. 


London for the season, to be presented at court, to 
order wedding clothes, and do every thing else 
fitting an heiress and bride-elect, save opening her 
young heart to her kind father. Meanwhile, 
Vidal’s star was still blazing in the ascendant. 
The afhanced husband of Mary Clementson, and 
the future master of Dalbury Park, was more 
charming, more popular, in the neighbourhood 
than ever; and if the old ladies of the Town 
Hfead House had been disposed to blab, they were 
luckily laid up with a convenient influenza, and 


Miss Anne, besides, in despair at the downfal of her | 


hopes cherished for ten years; for the Squire's 
daughter was brought out and about to be mar- 
ried, and still he was dumb to her forlorn self. 
All was thus not only going well, but promising 
fairly for Vidal. 

Even with Lucy, notwithstanding the vehemence of 


x : ‘him to London, whither he was bent, just yet. 
l'here is much cleverness, some amusement, and | 


Iie must first be married, and then she would of 
course quit the heiress ; and her mother must re- 
cover, and the two could be, with the utmost 
propriety, settled in some pretty and convenient 
lodging, where his heart would be enshrined, and 


5) 
his happiest hours spent. Lucy loved him too 


well not to have many misgivings, though the 
black wickedness and treachery of her own schemes 


occurred to her but as reasons of triumph over her 
innocent, unconscious rival. Once, when they were 
alone together, Vidal said :— 

“1 wanted to tell you, Lucy, of an odious dream that 
has tormented me —not because | have any faith in 
dreams, my loye ; you will not suspect me of that, but 
because it has suggested a whole host of horrible doubts 
and fears, as to the possibility of Mary’s becoming jealous 
of you. Alas! my beloved girl! what an existence 
would both yours and mine become, if that were the 
case! You have no idea how this thought torments me, 
Lucy.” 

“Tt does not torment me, Mr. Vidal,” said Lucy, with 
a good deal of scorn curling about her handsome mouth. 

“Mr. Vidal! Oh, my Lucy, what a phrase 1s there ! 
Suppose you were to take umbrage at something that 
might be said, or done, after my marriage, and that you 
should call me Mr. Vidal then ? what sort of effect do 


| you suppose that would be likely to produce on our 


her character, he managed so admirably well, that he | 
contrived to make their private friendship a secret source | 


of joy and triumph, instead of annoyance and danger, 


which it must have beento most men. A sort of triumph | 


which few could have obtained. | 

The fair Lucy managed, however, by dint of 
“force of character,” by alternately bewitching and 
overcrowing her more experienced lover, to obtain 
another document of the same sort as that of which 
he had robbed her mother, which she crushed in 
her hand, in token of unbounded love, of limitless, 
unshaken confidence in his honour and his love, 
but nevertheless kept in safety. 

Arthur Lexington, the lover of Clara, was now 


domestic felicity !” 

“ Your domestic felicity !” repeated Lucy, her light 
eyes gleaming with a sort of lambent rage upon him. 

“If I thought you in earnest, in supposing that any 
feelings commonly so called could be the result of your 
marrying Mary Clementson, I would leave you to enjoy 
itin peace. You would never see me more—-yet I would 
not be far from you either, not too far, depend upon it, 
for you to feel my influence, both in your own person 
and that of your heiress wife.— Domestic felicity |! Thick 
clouds and murky darkness rest upon it!” she added, 


| speaking in a deep whisper through her teeth, and walk- 


ing on beside him with her eyes fixed immovably upon 


the ground. 


It would be difficult to do justice, by any description, 
to the sort of vague terror which Lucy inspired in the 
breast of her still very ardent lover, when she thus 


clothed herself in the dark mantle of hints and innuendo. 


Again and again he had endeavoured to shake it off, 
to brave it, to treat it scornfully (when she was not 
present, however,) and finding this of no avail, he endea- 
voured to analyze it,in order, if possible, to comprehend 
the source and nature of a feeling so perfectly new to 


in Paris, where another “ Attractive Man,” M, him, and so very far removed from being agreeable. 
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But this attempt was equally vain with its predeces- 
sors. He was in love with Lucy, still very passionately 
in love with her ; but he was himself quite aware that 
his love was not of that perfect nature which casteth out 
fear, for that, in very simple truth, he did fear her. 

Neither was the love of Lucy the perfect love 
which has no fear. She demanded at least every 
security that her lover could give, and she proudly 
said :— 

“It is time, I tell you, Theodore Vidal, that well as 
I love you, and I do love you well, I will not suffer my 
spirits, my talents, my courage, to be paralyzed and frit- 
tered away by eternal discussions on what we can do, 
and what we cannot, or what we will do, and what we 
will not. I am not made for such see-saw work.” 

Lucy obtained all that she required ; and Vidal 
tooktemporary leave of his affianced bride, who, im- 
mediately on his departure, recovered all her natural 
cheerfulness, all her buoyant spirits. The French 
governess placed this remarkable abandon, after 
# season of unusual gravity, if not of sadness, to the 
absence of her lover, making it no longer necessary 
to restrain her ecstasy at the prospect of being his, 
and the acquisition of at least twenty new, first- 
rate, elegant dresses. And Lucy, too, had her 
speculations respecting Miss Clementson’s new- 
born gaiety of spirits. 

* She is triumphant !" thought she. “ She is triumph- 
ant,isshe! Very well. To-day is her’s. But there 
may be many morrows.” 

Before the journey to London, Clara Maynard, 
who had awakened from her temporary delusion 


as to the real character of her late lover, felt her- , 


self bound to insinuate doubts of his honour and 


respectability into the mind of her pretty, youth- | 


ful neighbour, of whom she had become very fond. 
But she was pledged to secrecy, and could do little 
more than state the case, as any impartial by- 


stander might have done, who had prudently said, | 


“ And who is this Mr. Vidal?” Mary, who had 
found in Clara what she had fancied in Lucy 
Dalton, was startled. Clara had, indeed, spoken 
her own half thoughts ; but the address and lying 
audacity of Vidal’s fair accomplice, who had been 


present at the conversation between the friends, | 


defeated the purpose of Miss Maynard. 
Mary now believed that her father’s heart was set 
upon the match, which the good squire, ever since 
Richard Herbert had made him his confident, 
would most willingly have seen his daughter disposed 
to break off, though paying enormous forfeit ; and 
thus, from the kindest motives possible, they de- 
ceived and tortured each other. The only gleam 
of rational happiness that broke on any of our 
virtuous personages at this period, was Arthur 
Lexington receiving a letter from his old friend, 
Mr. Norman, informing him, among other county 
gossip, that the Admirable Vidal was engaged to 
the little heiress of Dalbury. Lexington, in an 
ecstasy of joy, hurried away from Paris, leaving 
his forlorn, aged aunt, the wife and victim of the 
handsome saran, with his theories of Creation, to 
the care of her faithful and zealous English do- 
mestic, Martha Squabs. Lexington at last poured 
forth his pent-up heart to Clara. At last they 
understood each other; they loved,—they had 
ever loved; and it was not yet too late for their 


Besiues, | 


to Clara when Arthur first spoke of his long con- 
cealed love, but the overpayment was delicious. 
Such trials seldom prove fatal to young ladies. 
Even the old aunts were highly pleased with the 
addresses of Lexington ; and though the marriage 
settlements here were more manageable than those 
of Vidal and the heiress, Arthur, too, required to 
see his lawyers, and went to London. In London, 
Mary, restored to the society of her accomplished 
lover, again began to droop ; and the squire to be 
first fidgetty, and finally miserable, liking Mr. 
Vidal worse and worse every day. But could 
he forfeit his word? Could he break his Mary’s 
heart ?—for all the ladies he secretly consulted on 
the subject assured him that her low spirits and 
looks of care were quite natural to her cireum- 
stances, and that young ladies always looked pale 
when brought from the country for the first time 
to the town air. Lucy, the dutiful daughter, was 
by this time established in London with her re- 
covered mother. Duty, tender filial affection, had 
led to this step, and the squire, rather pleased at the 
separation between his daughter and her com- 
panion, had settled a hundred a-year upon the 
* good girl,” and the same sum upon the excellent 
mother to whom she devoted herself. 


“Do you like London, Lucy?” said Mary to her old 
playfellow, when that very elegantly dressed and splen- 
didly handsome person came to visit her. “ For my part,” 
she added, “ I cannot endure it—I think it makes papa 
ill, and me too, for I don’t think we either of us look as 
we used to do.” 

“] don’t think you are looking very well, Miss Mary,” 
replied Lucy. “ But J can’t say that I think London 
disagrees with me.” 

“ No, indeed!" replied the heavy-eyed heiress, “ I 
never saw you look so well in my life. And howis your 
mother, Lucy ?” 

“A great, great deal better, Miss Mary- and looking 
out of the window seems to amuse her and keep her 
quiet. You can’t think what a comfort it is to me to 
see it. It makes up, too, for every thing !” 

“ Alas ! how unjust I have formerly been to this good 
girl,” thought Mary. “ And have you a comfortable lodg.- 
ing, my dear Lucy !” said Mary, kindly. 

“ | suppose you would hardly call it so, my dear Miss 
Mary,” replied the coachman’s daughter, with an air of 
very becoming humility,“ but yet it does very well for us.” 

This was very prettily said, but it did not convey a 
very correct idea to the mind of Miss Clementson of the 
elegant, though somewhat too showy, little apartment, 
which Miss Dalton and Mr. Vidal, between them, had 
found and embellished at Brompton. And the conse- 
quence of the indistinctness of this description was the 
arrival at the said Brompton villa of a pretty little 
upright pianoforte, as a present from Mary to her old 
friend. 

“Imagine her fancying that I could live without a 


| pianoforte, my dear Theodore |” exclaimed Lucy to her 








lover at his next visit, 

“ May she never come nearer the mark in any of her 
surmises, my angel!” replied Vidal. 

It would be cruel in Mrs. Trollope to heap more 
misery upon the head of the squire and his darling 
girl, One morning, amidst their sadness, they 
enjoyed the genuine pleasure of a visit from Mr. 
Lexington, who promised to return to dinner, a 
meal which the bridegroom-elect now generally 
took with his future father-in-law, while he paid 
his devoirs to his lady-love. Mr. Lexington was 
punctual to the squire’s old-fashioned hour of six, 


mutual happiness. The shock had been dreadful , and the father and daughter soon joined him. 
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But long and tedious was the interval before Mr. | 
Vidal, who, at the first hour of their arrival, had ten- 
derly expressed a lover-like hope that he might be a> 
daily guest, made his appearance. 

Mr. Vidal had too just an appreciation of the value | 
of the prize he was about to win, to permit any appear- | 
ance of negligence of demeanour to tarnish the bright | 
ardour of the devotion which he so passionately ex- 
pressed for Mary. 

So well, indeed, did he perform this part, as well as 
all others which he undertook to act, that the true- | 
hearted little heiress firmly believed him to be very 
strongly attached to her; and whenever she felt a sen- | 
sation of distaste creep over her, as he displayed all the 
innumerable graces of his person and mind, she almost 
shuddered at the baseness of her own ingratitude. . 


thought that he was over-fatigued, and that this waiting 
for his dinner would make him ill. 

But it was in vain that she entreated that he would 
wait no lunger for Mr. Vidal. ° : ‘ 

Profuse and smiling were the apologies that Vidal 


findhim. All this while, Mr, Vidal was making love 


_to Mary in the small room, which, in the ordinary 


fashion of London, and, indeed, of many other 
towns, opened from it by folding doors. 


Though the door was wide, and the room not large, 
the group in the principal apartment were quite con- 
cealed from Mary and her adorer, as they stood looking, 
as it seemed, upon the miniature garden behind the 
house. 

But Mary began to get tired of standing there. Just, 
therefore, as Mrs. Squabs had reached the conclusion of 
her narrative, Miss Clementson said, 

“T can let you see now, Mr. Vidal, the cameo you 
were speaking of yesterday. It is in the next room ; I 


3 ; - + | brought it down on purpose to show it to you.” 
Never, perhaps, was this feeling more strong than on | 


the present occasion. She fancied her father looked | 
pale, and that his voice was less clear and firm than | 
usual. She knew he had been with his lawyer; she | 


Mr. Vidal thanked her with his usual perfection of 
elegant tenderness, and side by side they walked out 
into the other room. 

Scarcely had they entered it, scarcely had the strik- 
ingly well-dressed and graceful figure of Vidal become 
visible to the trio at the bottom of the larger room, than 
Mrs. Martha Squabs sprang from her chair with a de- 
gree of agility which at her age was really extraordi- 
nary, and which nothing but strong emotion could have 


seemed to lay at the feet of the squire, as he offered | lent her, and rushing forward, placed herself imme- 
him his hand; and he looked into the eyes of Mary | diately opposite to my hero, so as to oblige both him 
with an expression of deprecating and tender penitence, | and Mary to stand still: while raising her hands and 
that she felt deserved a smile in return. But towards | eyes towards heaven, she exclaimed, with mingled rap- 
Mr. Lexington he indulged himself in an air of haughty | ture and astonishment, “ Luke Squabs! my darling, 
superiority, which gave that gentleman apainfully strong long-lost nephew! Is it possible, my dear, dear Luke ! 
inclination to kick him. | Do I indeed again embrace thee ?” and the delighted 
The dinner, however, despite the squire’s grumbling, | old woman threw her arms around his neck, and nest- 
was a very good one, and passed off better than the | ling her large crape bonnet under his chin, sobbed with 
hour which had preceded it; but that the good squire | uncontrollable emotion upon his bosom. 
was out of spirits, or, in more expressive phrase, out of | At that mysterious and sinister moment the star of 
sorts, was evident to each of his three companions, and Vidal fell for ever! : . : : 
to his graceful son-in-law, rather alarmingly so. He | My hero had very often, during his seven-and-thirty 
almost blasphemed against his lovely Lucy, in his heart, | years of life, found himself placed in embarrassing cir- 
for having so long detained him, and mentally resolved | cumstances, but never before had he found himself 
that he would never yield to her fascinations again at so | embarrassed. 
dangerous an hour, at least not till the time arrived | Till this unlucky moment there had ever been a sort 
when it would be his turn to knit his brows and look | of perennial flow of impudence within him, that sprang 
savage, if any thing disagreeable crossed his path. _ up like the strong jet of a well-supplied fountain, blind- 


Mary did not sit long after the cloth was removed, | ing the eyes of any audacious mortal who ventured to 


and it was evident on that day, that not even good | 
claret can always have charms to keep the gentlemen of | 
England in the dining parlour; for they followed her | 


{ 
_ his venerable relative, but the effort was in vain ; and 
when at length she removed her head from his satin. 
| waistcoat, it was only to overwhelm him with questions, 


into the drawing-room almost immediately; and then 
came the coffee, and then Lexington was beginning to 
take his leave, when the Dalbury butler came up to him, 
and said, in a half whisper, “ There is a woman down | 
stairs, Mr. Lexington,in deep mourning, who seems very | 
much agitated and fatigued, and she declares that she | 
must speak to you instantly. Shall I show her up into | 
the back drawing-room, sir ¢” 

Now, this woman was no other than that worthy | 
domestic, Martha Squabs, whom Lexington had so | 
lately left in charge of his poor, foolish aunt, and | 
who, in spite of the vigilant watchings of the 
handsome savan, and of the suspicious messes 
which he cooked for his dear old wife, had managed 
to see that poor lady die a fair death at last ; but not 
before, by aid of the Paris police, the will had been 
duly and formally executed which secured to her 
nephew that eighty thousand pounds in the English 
funds, to secure which her husband had plotted, 
and sinned, and tried, in every safe and smooth 
way, to victimize her, and had been outwitted at 
last by her vulgar, but honest and faithful ser- 
vant. The history of these late events was, at 
some length, related by Mrs. Squabs, at the lower 
end of the drawing-room, the squire having insisted 
that Arthur should not descend in the cold to the 
woman ; while she, conscious of the importance of 
her mission, had impatiently hurried up stairs to 





approach sufficiently near to be splashed by it. 
But now there seemed to be something wrong in the 
machinery. He tried to shake off the clinging hug of 


which, either to answer or not to answer, seemed alike 
destructive to his hopes. 

“ And where was it, Luke,” said she, “ that you be- 
took yourself, my darling boy, when your dear good 


| father died, and left you all that sight of money? My 


brother, Mr. Lexington, as my dear good mistress your 
aunt could have told you, was one of the first tailors in 


| London, and I should not think the name of Squabs 


could be forgotten yet in the city; but that’s neither 
here nor there. I have never made a boast of my great 
relations, as Luke can tell you as well as 1; for you 
must remember well, don’t you, Luke, how your good 
father begged and prayed of me to come and be made a 
lady of, when your poor mother died. But no, not I; 
I stuck true and faithful to my poor mistress, to the 
very last; and yet, Luke,” she added, looking up ten- 
derly into his face, “ and yet, Luke, I do remember, too, 
that I was strongly tempted at one moment to listen to 
him, and that was when I looked at your dear beautiful 
face, my darling boy! And who took the business, 
Luke? You ought to have got a pretty penny for that, 
for no man could have been doing better than he was, 
particularly in the waistcoat line. And what foreign 
country was it you went to, my dear, after you wrote 
that one only letter that I ever got from you ?” 


Mr. Luke had more than enough of his loving 
aunt. 


For one short and really terrible moment my hero 
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felt inclined to make a desperate struggle with his des- 
tiny; this moment was when he had at length succeeded 
in releasing himself from the arms of the old woman, 
for he had then muttered something about her being 
decidedly mad. 

But this would not do. There was method in 
Martha’s madness, and Mr. Vidal, alias Mr. Luke 
Squabs, was a man who never lost self-possession, 
and one of limitless resource. But how he 
managed in this awful emergency, we must leave 
to pique the curiosity of readers, and lead them to 
bombard all the circulating libraries of the three 
kingdoms. 
was in a flutter of secret joy. But how was 
poor little Mary to take all this? Would she, 
like her papa, be inclined to dance and sing be- 
cause her lover was found to be a tailor’s son, a 
Luke Squabs? Meanwhile, the squire rallied his 


spirits, and having made a proper speech, and _affianced wife, I do not permit myself to entertain the 


| slightest doubt. 


ordered refreshments for the lady, left the aunt 
and nephew to a téte-d-téte. 

To Mrs. Martha Squabs this was a real comfort, as 
she wished for nothing so much as to be able, without 
making herself ridiculous before company, to kiss the 
newly-found nephew heartily. ‘ . ‘ ‘ 

“ You had better take a glass of wine, ma’am,” said 
the footman, with a very captivating air of politeness. 

“ Well, then, I won’t deny but what I should like to 
get one,” replied Mrs. Squabs; “ for, truth to say, I am 
downright tired and beat by my long day’s work.” 


And after the third glass of sherry, the amused 
footman obtained Mr. Luke’s whole early history. 

Mary, whose custom, more natural, perhaps, than 
refined, had from childhood been to attend her 
‘* papa” at his shaving hour, did not fail to appear 
next morning. The squire was still perplexed, 
for he still believed that, son of a tailor as Vidal 
indubitably was, his Mary loved the low-born 
varlet. Yet he owned to her he had “his preju- 
dices,” and that it would be painful te him to see 
his daughter “marry either a tailor or a tailor’s 


son, that tailor’s son being a great scoundrel, he | 


might have added ; but this did not seem to strike 
either Mr. Clementson or Mary, who promptly 
replied : — 

“JT never had an offer, papa, from a tailor,” said 
Mary, demurely, “ therefore I do not think that either 
you or I can tell how we should feel about it. 
seems to me that there was something more shocking 
still, my dear papa, in what we heard last night, than 


any mere discoveries about a tailor could have been. | 
Do you think it would be possible for me to be happy | 
Or, could I hope | 


if I had to call my husband Luke? 
that, let my conjugal happiness be as perfect as it might, 
you could ever be thoroughly contented in your mind if 
you heard me addressed as Mrs. Squabs ?” 

“ Mary !” said the squire, looking at her with inex- 
pressible delight, yet with some mixture of astonish- 
ment on his countenance too. 
to Heaven that I believe you are almost as glad of it as 
Iam !” 

“Glad !” repeated Mary, her smiles suddenly ex- 
changed for tears. “ Oh, papa, 1 am so very, tery glad !” 
she replied, throwing her arms round his neck, and 
tenderly kissing him. ° ° : : 

““Oh, my dear papa, there has been something very 
wrong and very deceitful in me !” cried Mary; “ but I 
don’t know how it has happened. Icertainly did not 
mean to be so very wicked as I now believe 1 have 
been. But it was because——” 


It was, then, because Mary’s maidenly lips 
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cousin Richard, which she now did, and thus gave 
the squire a cue to part of Miss Lucy's complicated 
treachery and falsehood. 

Mary and her father had come to a perfect under- 
standing long before their coffee was ended. London 
itself looked gay to them, their rooms handsome, 
the tables pretty ; all was sunshine, and the car- 
riage was ordered for an early and long drive, with 
“no shopping.” “None to do now, papa,” cried 
the delighted ex-mistress of Mr. Luke Squabs, who, 
thus early for so fashionable a man, and unan- 





Mary fairly ran off, and the squire | 
hastily summoned, was every moment expected. 


But it | 


“ Why, Mary, I declare | 


nounced, entered the room where cousin Richard, 


Mary rose up, and sat down, in consternation. 


“T break in upon you thus early, my dear sir,” be- 
_gan my hero, “in order to satisfy my heart completely 
as to the state of your feelings towards me after the 
startling scene of last night. As to those of my dear 


I know it to be perfectly impossible 
that a creature so pure in heart and so superior in mind, 
as my dear Mary, should suffer her affections or her 
promise to be shaken by her having discovered that my 
worthy father made his fortune in business, or that [ 
have changed my name from what was peculiarly un- 
pleasing in sound to what I think very much the reverse; 
and when my dearest Mary shares it with me, | shall 


| love it better still.” 


Mary scareely dared turn her eyes towards her father, 
fearing that the audacity of this address would be tov 
much for his patience, and that he would burst out with 
ia degree of violence that would be terrible. She was, 
| therefore, very agreeably surprised when she heard him, 
in a most peculiarly gentle tone of voice, reply as 
| follows : 
| “ | have never in my life, Mr. Squabs, found any thing 
| but pain in witnessing the punishment of my fellow- 

creatures, however much they may have deserved it. 
I never saw a man flogged or hanged in my life, and 
upon the same principle | would willingly avoid seeing 
you expose yourself either here, or elsewhere, to the 
merited castigation which the scorn of the many honour- 
able persons upon whom you have ebtruded your pre- 
_ sence, may be likely toinflict. But though I may dis- 
like this, sir, | have no power to avert it ; and I, there- 
fore strongly recommend you to walk out of this room 
without a moment’s delay.” 
| “Have you really, my dear sir, the rashness to con- 

template the ‘taking a fall, as the pugilists call it, with 
one of the most accomplished wrestlers in Europe ¢” 
said Vidal, smiling. 

Mr. Clementson rose, slowly and deliberately, and 
rang the bell, saying with a good deal ef dignity as he 
did it, “ No, sir, I do not.” 

“You are wise, Mr. Clementson,” replied my hero 
with a sneer, “ wise, and very prudent. There is no 
doubt that either a couple of policemen, or even a pair 
of your own footmen, may be able to defend you better 
than you could defend yourself against the personal 
| violence of which your ringing the bell proves you to 
be in dread. But you will find it more difficult, 1 sus- 
_ pect, to shield yourself from the legal process which | 
shall immediately institute against that young lady for 
breach of promise of marriage. 
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This was a threat as terrible as it was audacious. 
A scene of violence took place, and our heroine 
fainted. But as it was the first time she had 
“taken the liberty,” we must pardon her. Her 

maid Marshal comforted and eau-de-cologned her ; 
and cousin Richard arrived opportunely to aid her 
father in his purpose of turning Luke Squabs out of 
| doors, and in recovering her spirits. And Marshal 
had substantial comfort in store for her young lady. 


could not confess her unrequited love for her| “ Bring her into court! he will, will he?” Mar- 
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shal knew better, perhaps. But Mr. Luke held 


would greatly have preferred, for his sweet Mary’s 
sake, to marry her, and to prove,— 


“ By marrying her, and making her the happiest woman 
in existence, that the nineteenth century, which has for 
ever extinguished all the absurd distinctions of birth, 
has really made all men equal, and that civilisation ad- 
vances with the progress of time. But if this happiness 
is denied me, if, indeed, I am cruelly and tyrannically 
obliged to resign my hopes of possessing your fair 
daughter, | must next turn my attention towards your 
estate. I shall propose to you what I consider very 


most reluctantly obliged to demand justice from the laws 
of my country. 
my dear sir, will not be for my own sake, but for that 


greater publicity that can be thrown upon my endearing 


gratified. What man but might be proud of showing 
such endearing letters as those which I have received 
from her? But I am willing to forego this, Mr. Cle- 
mentson ; for the sake of sparing her angelic delicacy, 
{ am willing to accept a yearly charge of £2000 a-year 
upon your estate, to be legally settled on me and my 
heirs for ever; or, if you prefer it, I will take the sum 
of £50,000, ia ready money instead. J know that this 
offer does honour to my feelings ; and if you, sir, are a 
reasonable man, you will both accept it, and applaud 
the motives which have led to my making it.” 


The squire was past speaking, but not without 
resource. Mr. Luke Squabs, turned out of doors, 


tioned, that his real name of Squabs having been 
found out, this trifle had produced the fracas. 

“ But you never,” he added, “ saw any human being 
in such a rage as the old gentleman upon learning this ; 
and, to make short of a long story, my Lucy, he told me 
with the utmost insolence that I should never marry 
his daughter. 
am tired to death of that unmeaning little animal, and 
should welcome my release with rapture, were it not for 
the property. The loss of that is certainly a bore.” 

“A bore!” 
Theodore ! what is to become of us ?” 


dear girl,” he replied, composedly. “ You do not ima- 
gine that I intend to give up my claim upon Miss Mary, 
aud her houses and lands, for nothing. ° 

Mr. Luke Squabs was sure the squire would 
come into terms rather than into court ; and he 


half of what he had first proposed. The dread 
of newspaper paragraphs would, Lucy believed, 


five thousand pounds. 


So the rest of the conversation was in a very gay. 
tone ; the notion of the squire’s grimaces under the in- | 
flietion, which my hero portrayed for Lucy’s amusement 
with infinite humour, causing her to laugh till he was | 
obliged to cease, for fear she should fall into hysterics. 


Nothing now remained to prevent the loving 
Lucy from becoming Mrs. Squabs, to which, of | 
course, Mr. Squabs had no sort of objection. 

The horror of an exposure had now made _ poor 
Mary completely miserable, and driven the squire | 
to extremity ; for to purchase the silence of Squabs | 
was, in fact, as he was shown, only bribing that 
worthy ; and useless, to boot, as he might at any 
time return, and demand more hush-money. A 
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his place, for he had a proposition to make. He | 


fair terms; but if we differ on this point, I shall be | 
But this reluctance, you should observe, | 
of your sweet Mary. To me, the greater éclat and the | 


connexion with her, the more I shall feel my pride | 


repaired to Lucy, and without telling her any | 
thing of “ the tailor” or the aunt, he merely men-— 


Now the truth is, my dear love, that I | 


returned Lucy, turning pale. “Oh | 


* There is still a very fine game upon the cards, my | 


was willing quietly to settle the business for one | 





| lady’s maid has often been most useful in unravel- 
ling a plot, and in extricating a heroine from a 
dilemma,—and Marshal was so now. She had 
obtained, no matter how, since she had it, one of 
Mr. Vidal’s curious epistles to his beloved Lucy, 
which fully revealed the infamous conspiracy, 
“Saved! saved! saved!” exclaimed the squire, 
| putting the precious document into the hands of 
| Richard ; and a copy of it was sent to Mr. Luke 
Squabs, who forthwith put it into the hands of 
Lucy, in a style that implied some reproach, 
| Lucy Dalton’s temper was of the kind which does not 
| stand well under reproach, and for a moment she gave 
| way to rather a violent burstofanger. But having relieve. 
herself in this manner for a few minutes, she “ changed 
her hand,” and throwing herself upon the bosom of her 
lover, exclaimed, “ What a fool am I, Vidal, to resent a 
hasty and unmeaning word ! You cannot mean seriously 
to reproach me with being unmindful of your interesi, 
for you know I am incapable of it! Let us think no 
more, my Theodore, of Mary Clementson’s worthless 
promise; let me rather, dearest, recall your attention to 
your own. . . Now, my Theodore, the sooner 
this promise is redeemed the better.” 

Mr. Vidal looked down upon the face of his beautiful 

Lucy, which fondly rested upon his shoulder, and having 
| gazed at it for a moment, he kissed her, and replied, 
| “There is a great deal of good sense, my dear girl, in 
| what you say. It is quite impossible, of course, that J 
should seriously blame you for having lost this unfor- 
tunate epistle. As to our marriage, dearest, 1 really 
do not see what better we can do, under the circum- 
stances.” 

There was thus no opposition to Lucy’s wishes : 
—but she never cast her beautiful eyes on the 
Attractive Man after that hour! All that the 
fond and despairing beauty could learn was, that 
he had been seen on the same night, stepping into 
the mail train for Dover! All that is known of 
Lucy herself was, that she left her lodgings with- 
out paying for them, and her mother to be buried 
by the parish. But perhaps Mrs. Trollope may 
‘tell us more hereafter. Lucy is certainly a fi 
| spouse for M. Marathone, the atheist savan. Luke 





| Squabs was not worthy of her. 

Need we tell of the diamonds and pearls presented 
to the two lovely brides, to Clara and Mary ; or 
how the thrice-happy squire gave them both away 
on the same day. Lord Randal was a good deal 
quizzed about his accomplished friend, Mr. Vidal ; 
but Lady Sarah Monkton, restored to her beloved 
Italy, was able to appear at a magnificent fancy 
ball at Rome, in two months after she had learned 
that the elegant ‘and too susceptible Vidal was 


certainly extort the modest competence of twenty- | known among his own people by the name of 


LUKE SQuABS. 

Such is a rough outline of Mrs. Trollope’s new 
story, and of the cleverest novel of the season, so 
far as it has yet advanced, though far, as we 
think, from being the best production of its author. 


The characters of Vidal and of Lucy Dalton are 


at once its strength and its blemish. The cases 
are too extreme exceptions to “ point a moral,” 
and far too atrocious to serve the lighter purposes 
of fiction. Lucy Dalton is, indeed, a moral mon- 
strosity, an impossibility. Such a combination of 
cold, heartless malignity, in a being so gifted,—so 
very young in actual vice, so capable of love, too, 
though not of love in its purest or most exalted 
character,—never yet existed. 
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Il, STRUGGLES FOR FAME. 


“The Attractive Man” has so completely cap- 
tivated us, that he has left no space at this time 
for the eventful history of “The Struggles for 
Faine ;” we mean of the book itself, as well as of 
its heroine ; for it, too, has a history. And first 
for the book, the three-volume romance, of which 
its authoress says,— 

The real furtunes of this book would make a stranger 


history than the imaginary one set down; with as much | 


to smile at, with yet more for graver telling. But all 


that I may here fitly speak of, in this, my first confi- | 


dence with the reader, is, that whether wisely or other- 
wise—whether the offspring of a true repose on what 
the mind has the ability to fashion, or the result of an 
unjust egotism,—-a hope, that was the only one of sor- 
rowing. and bitter childish years, never has lost its faith; 
but on and en has fought its destiny through accumu- 
lated difficulties, till now these imaginary “ Struggles for 
t'ame” are placed before the public. 

Upon revision and necessary abridgment, I find, that 
after this lapse of time, maturity might give greater 
point to my satire, or a better analysis of human 





character; but I have been unwilling to alter essentially | 


a manuscript which, quite unknown to me, raised merry 
laughter in many a dull chamber of the law; and brought 
at last a friend—a generous, disinterested friend— whose 
kindne-s I here acknowledge, whose friendship I am 
proud of; and for which I shall turn again to nature, 
and humbly copy, if only to do justice to his kindly, 
and perhaps too flattering prophecy. 

I set forth with a strong belief in the wisdom and 
utility of CHEERFULNEsS; and this, not the result of a 
satiety of even fortune, but from experience of its power 
to help the heart and hand onward: therefore, such 
cheerfulness will fashion all I may place before the 
public. ° ° ‘ ° ° 

This apart, the reader must not expect to find in me 
a sentimental conventionalist. The fashion of to-day 


{the oblivion of to-morrow) makes but faint shadow | 


| beside the stronger pictures of the human heart; and it 
| is towards such pictures—towards the natural in what- 
| ever form—towards things in which vitality breathes and 
| lives—towards more spiritual phases in the grand moral 
| episode of Hogarth and Fielding,—that literature, par- 
ticularly in fiction, appears to me to tend; till the 
| natural, in itself including all that is beautiful, shall 
finally triumph over the conventional. 


_ More we could not say for our author's idea of 
what such a work of fiction as hers ought to be. 
Failing in all else, she thinks that every story, if 
it does not make readers wiser, should at least 
make them more cheerful, or, like a good farce, 
send them to their beds in good humour. Her 
vein, she says, is humour; comic, queer, or fan- 
tastic English humour; or humour, not in the 
sense of Punch, but of Ben Jonson ; and conse- 
quently her characters are often those of what is 
‘called low-life, “ publicans and sinners,” retired 
| sea-captains, and strolling showmen, with their 
vagrant companies. 

The * Struggles for Fame’ is thus a remarkable 
first production for a young lady, and also a posi- 
tive relief from the mawkish sentiment, and the 
_commonplace characters and incidents of the 
great three-volumed staple of the circulating 

libraries. To this extent we heartily commend 
the “ Struggles for Fame.” It has an exuberance 
of original and droll characters, often well conceived 
and well supported ; a plot intricate and compli- 
cated enough to puzzle the best guesser, and throw 
him out at last ; and beauties to atone for more 
than the want of constructive skill incident to 
every first effort of young, unaided genius. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS AND GIFT BOOKS 
FOR 1846. 
Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap- Book. 

Tis favourite table-book has, we are glad to say, 
come forth this season with all its original brightness. 
[t is now placed under the auspices of Mrs. Norton; and 
the publishers have,as we think, been singularly fortunate 
in their new editor, who is, in every respect, a successor 
worthy of L. E. L. The “ Drawing-Room Scrap-Book” 
is now the only high-priced annual that bids fair for a 
healthy and prolonged existence. Most of these pretty 
books have already gone the way of all occasional lite- 
rature ; two only of the original number dragging out a 
lingering existence,—* The Book of Beauty,” and “ The | 
Keepsake,”—which are rather to be regarded as an en- 
graver’s speculation in plates, than as books ; their linger- 
ing life being eustained merely by the scraps and alms 
which the industrious and noble editress, Lady Blessing- | 
ton, is able to gather, from year to year, among her | 
fashionable and literary friends. And these contribu- | 
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_ Scott, and Southey—must be paid for,and well paid for, 
or not obtained at all. But enough of this. 
The “ Drawing-Room Scrap-Book,” as in the years of 
L. E. L. is the sole production of the editress. Where 
there is the requisite ability for the task — where the 
writer has the power to range 
From grave to gay—from lively to severe, 


this gives that definite and homogeneous character to « 
work which redeems it from the unsatisfactoriness of 
fortuitous or miscellaneous collections. The poems of 
this year, like the plates, are in various styles; but in 


all, one traces the same master-hand. Some are gay 
_and sprightly ; but the serious, the reflective, and im- 


passioned preponderate ; the truth of feeling, and depth 


of thought being, in many instances, equal to the grace 


and facility displayed in the several compositions. Mrs. 
Norton’s is not merely the tinkling song of one “ who 
playeth sweetly upon the instrument.” She has felt the 
mighty influences of this mighty Vow, and her poetry re- 
acts upon the age which has so powerfully modified its 


tions are becoming, year after year, more meagre and ‘tone. She has learned that “ fine company verses,” 
precarious ; a sure proof, if any were wanted, that good | however brilliant and witty, no longer satisfy the fer- 
literatare, like every other good or useful commodity, in | menting mind, or touch — if they ever did touch — the 
our hard-fisted times—the times, however, of Byron, and | yearning heart of a People compelled, in all its classes, to 
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be serious and thoughtful; and whom a Song of the Shirt 
affects far more deeply than fifty Odes to the Moon, the 
Evening Star, or the Primrose, or a thousand copies of 
complimentary verses, and all the other pretty, tuneful 
ditties of a past day. In this spirit, even the most 
slight of Mrs. Norton’s compositions are conceived. She 
has, for example, imagined something far away from 
commonplace, with which to celebrate a view of 
Bingen on the Rhine. She makes it the birth-place of a 
soldier of the Legion, who, lying dying in Algiers — 
far away from country and kindred, sends by a com- 
passionating comrade, his farewell message and token 
to his mother, and sister, and brothers, and old play- 
mates and companions. But,— 


There’s another,— not a sister, in the happy days gone by, 

You’d have known her by the merriment that sparkled 
in her eye: 

Too innocent for coquetry, too fond for idle scorning : 

Oh, friend, I fear the lightest heart makes sometimes 
heaviest mourning ! 

Tell her, the last night of my life (for ere this moon be 
risen, 

My body will be out of pain, my spirit out of prison,) 

I dream’d I stood with Aer, and saw the yellow sunlight 
shine, 

On the vine-clad hills of Bingen—fair Bingen on the 
Rhine. 


I saw the blue Rhine sweep along, I heard, or seem’d to 
hear 

The German songs we used to sing, in chorus sweet and 
clear ; 

And down the pleasant river, and up the slanting hill, 

That echoing chorus sounded, through the evening calm 
and still. 

And her glad blue eyes were on me as we pass’d, with 
friendly talk, 

Down many a path beloved of yore, and well remember’d 
walk 

And her little hand lay lightly, confidingly in mine, 

But we’ll meet no more at Bingen—fair Bingen on the 
Rhine ! 


In the Enroi to the work we find,— 


Familiar words and simple airs 
Are strongest in their sweet appeal : 
These dim the eye—these thrill the ear; 
For few can judge though all can feel ! 


Then deem not, with a careless touch, 

My hand hath play’d the minstrel’s part; 
My themes have been from human life; 

My listener is the human heart, 


And well I know that smiles and tears 
Will wait upon the poet’s line ; 

And well I know that many a heart 
Will echo back the thoughts of mine. 


And they shall say—the minstrel-hand, 
Now playing to the Christmas throng, 
Was worthy of the winter harp 
Whose music hath been heard so long. 


A copy of beautiful verses, the natural pastoral, illus- 
trates a finely executed engraving from a well-known 
cattle-piece by Peter Paul Rubens, which forms the fron- 
tispiece to the Scrap-Book ; and the picture, the poetry, 
and the simple metres, harmonize exquisitely in the 
old chorus, “ Oh, the Shepherds’ life is sweet.” 

A poet could not have much to say about a portrait 
of Sir George Byng, afterwards Viscount Torrington, 
however well it may have been painted and engraved, 
and whatever were the merits of the original ; but Mrs. 
Norton contrives to make this portrait the passport 
which ushers a young imaginative girl into a gallery 
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filled with the richest treasures of art; and here there 
is scope for a poet’s brightest fancies and deepest 
thoughts. The lines to an engraving of Hardwicke 
Hall, in Derbyshire, will, we should think, be among 
the most popular in the volume. Hardwicke Hall was 
oné of the places in which Mary, Queen of Scots, was 
imprisoned during the long captivity which preceded her 
execution. But Mrs. Norton tells a pathetic story of her 
own to illustrate the picture. 

Many other of the plates are illustrated by copies of 
sweet and fluent lines of the genus, occasional verses. 

A portrait of a young girl, a daughter of the Earl of 


| Jersey,* would seem a hopeless subject, save for a few 


flat complimentary lines, destined to be forgotten as soon 
as read. But geuius can create its own materials,—can 
almost “ make bricks without straw ;” and this portrait 
is turned to a poet’s uses, in moralizing strictures upon 
different orders of high-born ladies whom Mrs. Norton has 
known, and of whom,— 


Some were wise, and meek, and good,—some seem’d made 
of painted wood,— 
Jointed just enough to move — not enough to live and 


love,— 

Some but empty ciphers were—some like angels pure 
and fair; 

Two above the rest I mark; one for light, and one for 
dark. 


Striving, restless, angry, loud; pushing through a yield- 
ing crowd, 

With a kind of reckless force, (as a horseman clears a 
course ;) 


Balancing excess of scorn for the crowd not greatly 














born, 

By excess of humble crouching, (inner slavishness 
avouching,) 

To the Magnates and the Stars—Generals of successful 
wars,— 

Princes of the Reigning Houses—with Serene or Royal 
Spouses,— 

All the greater idolizing, all the weaker tyrannizing, — 

Now with knees on stiffen’d hinges—now with servile 
supple cringes,— 


| Learning easily to bend—to a prince, but not a friend,— 


Setting Virtue’s limitation, not by conduct but by 
station,—. 

Proving, spite of Truth’s effulgence, Fashion’s Catholic 
Indulgence 

Stands on sale for fair requital in a coronet and title, 

And the rugged path of sinners, (greatly smovth’d by 
giving dinners,) 

Can be paved and rail’d away for the feet of finer clay :— 

Such aone —inearnest truth—I remember from my youth ! 


Gentle, gracious, quiet, meek—with the frank light on 
her cheek, 

Of an ancient ncble line, that needs no mask of playing 

‘“ Fine,” 

Or bold assumption to determine the claim to several 
bars of ermine. 

Too highly bred, too highly born, to put on airs of vul- 
gar scorn, 

Too certain of her own degree, to grudge the meed of 
courtesy ,— 

(That meed so small a thing to give—so kindly pleasant 
to receive ;) 

Still speaking in sweet undertone—with nothing in her 
to make known 

To the crowds that round her bow,—She is High and 
they are Low,— 

Except that Nature gave her face such natural majesty 
and grace, 





* That romantic Lady Adela-Corisande Maria, who, since 
the above lines were written, has proved that hers, at least, 
is no “ worldly spirit,” by a trip to Gretna, at seventeen. 
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That they who watch to see her pass, confess distinction 
in her Class, 

Something more dignified and fair, and more serene | 
than others are :— 

Inclining from her own good heart, to pause and take 
the weaker part; 

No warring, climbing, and resisting — accepting homage, | 
not insisting ; ; 

And gaining more than ever yet was granted with dis- 
pleased regret 

To all the plotting and contriving of those for Fashion’s 
empire striving; 

This also I have seen; and know—the picture faithful | 
painted so. 





There are in the Scrap-Book several poems of a 
serious, or What may perhaps be called a religious cha- 
racter. They are appropriate to certain of the plates, 
and yet somewhat out of place. Nor is it every hand 
that is skilled to awake the Harp of Zion; and treating | 
religion like a branch of the fine arts, is one of the | 
offences of modern literature, committed perhaps in com- | 
pliance with the taste of the day. In preference to these | 
effusions, which we doubt not wil! fiud many admirers, | 
we select, as a fair sample of the graver vein of the com- 
positions, the following Inrocation of Death, which will | 
almost bear comparison with kindred strains of the 
elder English poets. 

Come to the grave’s quiet slumber,— 
Passionate heart ! 

At the dread sound of thy dooming, 
Why dost thou start ? 

Oft didst thou sorrow and languish, 
Willing to go; 

Wearily weeping—lamenting— | 
Heavy with wo; | 

Now is the time of thy calling, | 
Why dost thou shrink ? 

Why dost thou turn with such loathing 
From the grave’s brink ? 


Soft is the depth of its shadow, 
See thou, and mark; 





| | slees for many revolving seasons. 
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Hath not the friend of thy bosom 
Broken his trust t 

Were not the loved of thy kindred 
Laid in the dust ! 

Did not thy foes and oppressors 
Rise and grow proud t 

While the heads sank of thy kind ones, 
Humbled and bowed ! 

Why wouldst thou mournfully linger 
In a bad world! 

Bark, which the storm-blast hath beaten, 
Get thy sail furled ! 

Come ! thou shalt know the deep quiet 
Yearned for in vain, 

When thou wert maddened with striving, 
Weary of pain. 

Come ! thou shalt meet all thy dear ones, 
Lost long ago, 

In the old days, when their dying 
Wrung thee with wo! 

Earth—for thy burial, lorn one — 
Opens her breast: 

Deeply thy bed hath been hollowed, 
Come to thy rest ! 


The Poetical Works of Oliver Goldsmith, M.B.  Illus- 
trated by Wood Engravings, from the designs of 
C. W. Cope, Thomas Creswick, J. C. Horsley, R. Red- 
grave, and Frederick Tayler; with a Biographical 
Memoir, and Notes en the Poems. By Bolton Corney, 
Esq. London: Longman & Co. 

We place this very beautiful and accurate edition ofa 
| favourite English classic, under the head of the gift-books 
| for 1846, for it ought to be this, and more,—holding its 
Every one is aware of 


the critical acuteness, the almost superstitious regard to 


accuracy and purity of text, which distinguish the 


| Editor, who has ere now shown himself a troublesome 
| customer to careless brothers of the same craft. 
| ing so many useful if not indispensible pre-requisites to 
his task, Mr. Bolton Corney has felt himself at liberty 


Bring- 





Peaceful the bed now preparing 
In the chill dark ! 

Here the wild Sea of Life’s tumult 
Ceaseth to roar; 

Here the vain fever of loving 
Vexeth no more; 

Here, shall no sound of reproaches 
Bitterly said, 

Filling the heart with hot aching, 
Trouble the Dead ! 


Here are no partings,—no leaving 
Friends dearly joined; 

Here is no sobbing and moaning 
Borne on the wind; 

Here shall no hope, fondly cherished, 
Crumble away ;— 

Calm in its white shroud, and painless, 
Lies the still clay, 

Though all the schemes it was planning 
On the high earth, 

Wrecked, ere the hour of fulfilment, 
Die in their birth ! 


Come! with what thought dost thou linger ? 
Hast thou not tried 

All the world’s promising pleasures ! 
Which doth abide # 

Which of them blest thy attainment ! 
Water on sand ! 

Wild flowers, whose stalks have been broken 
By a child’s hand ! 

Which of them failed thee not always 
When most desired; © 

Mocking with unsought fruition, 
When the heart tired ! 


| to arrange the poems in any order of publication that 
| seemed good, since Goldsmith never edited his col- 
lected works himself, and probably if he had, would 
| not have pleased his modern editor. He, however, com- 
| mences with “The Traveller,” which is followed by 
|“ The Deserted Village,” just as other folks have done 
| before him; and the lyrical and miscellaneous pieces 
| are arranged in what is considered the best order, while 
| the text is taken from the best editions, carefully col- 
| lated, or from autographs, of which we are surprised to 
| find so many still in existence. But Goldsmith has not 

been dead for more than seventy years; and he was not 
only famous and popular in his own day, but beloved. 
| A brief and rather unsatisfactory memoir is prefixed to 
| the volume. We have certainly seen more of Gold- 
| smith’s genuine personalities in sixpenny editions of his 
| poems. To this edition, therefore, we can only look for 
an exuberance of exquisite pictorial beauty, perfect 
accuracy of text, some acute remarks, useful illustrative 
foot-notes, and one or two pieces which are frequently 
left out in the common editions. Inthe wood engravings, 
which occur in nearly every other page, the five mem- 
bers of the Etching Club, whose names are mentioned 
above, have exerted themselves, as the true artist na- 
turally does when engaged in illustrating the true poet, 
or in the delicate task of marrying painting to immor- 
tal verse. The designs are, however, of very different 
degrees of excellence, and some of them tame and eom- 
mon-place enough. But those 


“ Who live to please must please to live;” 
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and the work is perhaps too cheap when its combined 
merits are considered. The principal rare piece is “ The 
Captivity,” an oratorio, written by Goldsmith in 1764, 
of which Mr. Murray, the publisher of Albemarle Street, 
possesses an autograph copy. Some of the songs in this 
oratorio—which was never performed, nor even, it is 
believed, set to music—are already well known. One of 
these is,“ Memory, thou fond deceiver,” and another, 
“The wretch condemned with life to part.” “ The 
Captivity” is that of the ten tribes; the scene is by the 
“ Rivers of Babylon,” the banks of the Euphrates ; the 
dramatis persone, Chaldean and Israelitish Priests, 
Prophets, and Women. We give but one morsel :— 


Chorus of IsRaE.ites. 


Our God is all we boast below, 
To Him we turn our eyes ; 
And every added weight of wo 

Shall make our homage rise. 


And though no temple richly deck’d, 
Nor sacrifice is here,— 

We’ll make the temple in our breast, 
And offer up a tear. 


IsraELITISH WomaNn.—Air. 


As panting flies the hunted hind 
Where brocks refreshing stray, 
And rivers through the valley wind, 

That stop the hunter’s way: 


Thus we, O Lord! alike distress’d, 
For streams of mercy long,— 
Those streams that cheer the sore-oppress’d, 
And overwhelm the strong. 
This, altogether, is one of the gift-books, on which we 
cheerfully place our imprimatur. 


The Rose Garden of Persia. By Louisa Stuart Costello. 
Longman & Co. 


This ought to be classed among the gift-books of 1846. 
It is richly embellished in the Oriental taste; glittering 
with golden arabesques, in every fanciful form and 
changing rainbow-hue. In this highly ornamented shape 
Miss Costello gives English readers specimens of the 
poets of the East, particularly those of Persia; and also 
an account of the Oriental singers and their choicest 
productions. Her specimens are candidly avowed to be 


paraphrases of those of more learned translators, In | 


her opening sentence, Miss Costello says, somewhat 
curiously, that “ more poets have been produced in 
Persia than in all the other nations of Lurope,” as if 
Persia were a European country. But number and 
value are very different elements. The choicest flowers 
of the Rose Garden of Persia, at least under their 
transplantation, fade before the common, hardy, natural, 
and perennial growths of the North. The volume 
is, however, admirable from its rich and dainty 
setting, and curious from its subject, and much of its 
incidental matter. We have too much fresh English 
poetry to expatiate upon at this time, to be able to 
spare any space even to Hazif or Ferdusi. 


Fisher's Juvenile Scrap- Book for 1846. Edited by 
Mrs. Ellis. London: Fisher & Co. 
This annual is as handsome externally, as richly illus- 
trated,and as unexceptionable and attractive, as a book 
for young persons, as in any previous season. It may 





not be so piquant and stimulating as some of the works 
provided for their amusement : but it possesses the better 
quality of being healthful and benevolent in spirit, if 
sober intone. The plates consist of portraits, imagina- 
tive pictures, and landscapes. Toa plate which bears 
the name of England’s Hope, and which, of course, re- 
presents the Prince of Wales, Mrs. Ellis has appended 
a poem, excellent in spirit, and loyal in the truest sense 
of the term; loyal to the social and political rights of 
man, to the claims of industry, and to the higher claims of 
the nobler portion of man’s nature. The Juveniles, Eng- 
land’s real hope, the men of the coming age, could not 
receive better lessons than those inculcated by the philo- 
sophy of Mrs. Ellis. All honour to her for turning an 
occasion for fulsome or courtly compliment into so wise 
and good a purpose, and telling us that the true hope 
of England does not lie in princes and warlike champions; 
that the age of another order of champions than those 
of chivalry, has arrived! Nor yet in the too earnest pur- 
suit of gain—another evil extreme into which England 
has fallen — lies the hope of the age. No, our Youth 
are told— 

There is a valour nobler still : 

Of that deep glory drink your fill; 

And tire not till the land is free 

From Mammon’s servile slavery ; 

Tire not till men have learn’d to feel 


That something for the general weal 
Is wanting yet. 


An excellent homily in rhyme follows this. 


Fisher’s China; its Scenery, Architecture, Social Habits, 
&e. &c, Illustrated. 


This work, of which we thought so hopefully at its 
commencement, and in different stages of its progress, is 
now finished, and has, in all respects, kept its promise 
of being not merely a handsome and profusely decorated 
work, but a repertory of varied, curious, and valuable 
information, calculated not only to take a temporary 
place among the embellished works of the day, but to 
keep its station in’the library; and, by its ministrations 
to the mind as well as to the eye, to be often called into 
requisition. The illustrative letter-press, the descriptive 


_ portion, the social and domestic picture of China, has im- 


| 


proved as the editor became more familiar with his sub- 
ject and increased his store of materials ; and the plates 


_ living manners. 








France Illustrated. Parts 1. Il. II. The Drawings 
by Thomas Allom, Esq. The Letter-press Descriptions 
by the Rev. G. N. Wright, M.A. London: Fisher 
& Co. 

The character and objects of this work will be easily 
understood. The frontispiece to the first division of it. is 
the Cathredal of Lyons,—the vignette, the Abbey Church 
of St. Denis; and churches, palaces, castles, quays, 
bridges, gates, views of cities, and of remarkable scenery, 
follow in well-ordered succession. Mr. Wright com- 
mences with a very brief retrospect of the history of 
France, and then turns to the plates before him; de- 
scribing whatever is remarkable about them which the 
picture does not tell, and recounting the historical facts, 
memorable events, and traditions connected with them. 
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Witn whatever of indifference or unconcern the course 
of public events may of late have been regarded, there 
is now a voice abroad, powerful and portentous, to which 
all are condemned and compelled to listen. There is a 
storm gathering, a clouding of the atmosphere, a roll of 
distant thunder—and awful words are passing from lip 
to lip—“ Ireland !” famine ! starvation! There is no 
turning away from the peremptory demand upon our 
attention. In spite of ourselves, we ask the meaning of 
that disquietude which is gathering around us ; we too 
join in the inquiry — for who does not inquire,— What is 
to be done ? 

When a nation is menaced with scarcity, it would 
seem as if the course were obvious — namely, to provide 
a supply of food, to invite, to encourage, to recompense 
its arrival, to remove any existing impediment, to grant 
every possible facility for its introduction. Such would | 
be the teaching of the common sense of a people. But | 
such is not the decision of the wisdom of a government. 

The government will not open the ports, will not con- | 
sent that the undoubted deficiency shall be provided for | 
by timely forethought. Can such recklessness be ac- 
counted for on any supposition but one,— that they do | 
not believe the terrible tale that is told ? There is no such | 
justification. 
it—they acknowledge it to be true. 





They even make a 


tent of their inquiries and the intensity of their anxieties. 


They tell the world that the topic occupies their most | 


thoughtful attention. They do not deny that a mitiga- 
tion, if not a remedy of the evil is in their hands. They 
will not have recourse to it. They dare not. 

The “ strong ” Ministry fancies itself to be at the mercy 
of a stronger power. The landed aristocracy paralyzes 
the government of Great Britain. Come then what course 
may, the ports are still to be shut—the importation of 
food is still to be impeded. Whatever else is done, the 
one thing needful is not to be done. 


They do believe the sad story—they know 
| harangued a delighted auditory, who had gathered to 
parade of their knowledge, and take credit for the ex- 


THE MONTH. 


will have to be provided, if he and his are to be rescued 
from death. 

In the midst of our anxieties there is one topic of 
consolation : The state of [reland—the sufferings of Ire- 
land—the apprehensions of Ireland—are already awak- 
ening the interest and exciting the sympathy of the 
British people. The Saxon races will answer the bitter 
words of the Irish Celts by doing their best to alleviate 
that misery whose presence they believe to be inevitable. 
How will O’Connell, how will the leaders of Conciliation 
Hall deport themselves in the coming crisis? They 
have a noble mission just now upon their hands. May 
they worthily fulfil it ! 

Some time will probably pass before all the dangers 
and difficulties of the crisis arrive. At present there is 
some supply of food ; in a few months it will be ex- 
hausted: and then—then comes the trying time. Mil- 
lions cannot be fed by individual charity. Private 
enterprise, public works, grants from the national 
purse, these are poor and imperfect remedies for the 
huge disease that will now advance with giant steps 
upon a pauperized people. The contagion of misery 
may spread to our larger, our happier, our more opulent 
island. Does our ministerial Gallio “ care for none of 
these things!” A few days ago, Sir Robert Peel 


see him “cut the sod and wheel the barrow,” on the 
| necessity of extending the prosperity of the manufac- 
turing districts. “ Wider markets,” was the concen- 
trated phrase that fell from his tongue. “ Wider 
markets,” indeed! and why does he not give “ wider 
markets ” to the industry of Britain ; “ wider markets ” 
for the purchase of food; “ wider markets” for the sale 
of manufactures! Are words tohave no meaning when 
great men utterthem! Is it not an intolerable mockery 
when the minister upon whom it depends, and upon 
whom alone it depends to “widen markets,” and in 
widening them to ward off the most frightful of calamities 





There may be differences of opinion as to the extent 
to which the potato crop has suffered. There is none as 
to the fact that there will,be an awful deficiency. The 
average potato crops of Ireland give only a small excess 
over the ordinary, consumption, and, any considerable 
defalcation must bring multitudes to destitution. Four 
millions and a half, at least, of the Irish population are 
dependent on potatoes for their daily food. Ifthe crops | 
are destroyed only to the extent of one-third,—and there | 
is much reason to fear that far less than two-thirds are | 
likely to be’saved,—then,"a million and a half of human 
beings, fellow countrymen of ours, are menaced with 
starvation ! 

Let it not be forgotten that in a country where 
wheaten-bread forms the staple food of the population, 
they, in case of dearness or dearth, may have recourse to 
cheaper aliments, to bread of maize, or barley, or rye, | 
or oats; and these failing, to the cheapest of all food, to 
potatoes. But the miserable Irish ,peasant, existing | 
already ‘on the very lowest, the very meanest food, can | 
sink no deeper ; he can retreat upon nothing less costly ; | 
every other species of nutriment is absolutely beyond | 
his reach. How should,the wretch obtain a loaf where | 
poverty denies to him a potato! An expenditure far 


exceeding the habitual expenditure of the Irish pea®ant | 
VOL. XII-—NO, CXLIV. 


by which a people can be visited, refuses to do 80; 


| refuses to make the experiment, (how safely might he 


make it?) the experiment of risking, for a short and 
glorious hour, the seat on which he sits, and which is 
becoming day by day more tottering and more thorny. 

What a fortunate moment this would be for culti- 


' vating friendly relations with the American people ! 


While there is no portion of Europe wholly free from 
alarm as to the state of its granaries, and the inadequate 
supply of food for its inhabitants, the United States 


‘have been blessed with superabundant harvests, and 


have the means of aiding us in our dire dilemma. Cor- 
respondence between Washington and Westminster is 
in a state of the greatest activity. Is it engaged in 
heralding the supplies which the fertile fields of the 
central and western states of America are ready to pour 
into the lap of Great Britain and Ireland! Alas, no! 


instead of discussing how mach each may serve, and 


aid, and benefit, and bless the other, we are occupied 
in fierce controversy ; we are on the very verge of 
alienation about barren districts, whose very names are 
unknown to us; which have never produced to us any 
revenue, never given to us any produce, never associated 
themselves with any real interests of commerce or 


colonization ! We dare not believe that the —— of 
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men on either side of the Atlantic will peril the general | The world is getting weary of idle words. Good go- 
peace by unwillingness to submit the question to any | cernment is an intelligible and a substantial thing, to be 


ordeal but that of war. 
is a case where the strength of England might 


“ bend, 
But in magnanimous weakness.” 


Meanwhile, Lord John Russell has been talking blarney 
about the Constitution to the good citizens of the Scot- 
tish capital. Be it allowed us to ask, What is the Con- 
stitution doing, or preparing to do, for the people in 
these days of doubt, and difficulty, and darkness? We 
seek some interpretation of this riddle —this mystery of 
creeds political, in which the prostrate multitudes are 
called to believe, but which the exalted and the initiated 
few never condescend to explain. When a Tory leader 
discourses of the Constitution, he means aristocracy in 
the ascendant, and the Tory section of the aristocracy 
wielding the powers of government, and having a majo- 
rity in Parliament. 
Constitution, his notion of it is also a predominant aris- 
tocracy, but with the functions of the Executive and the 
Legislative centred in the hands of the Whig section of 
that aristocracy. Ia so far, and in so much as a popular 
opinion can be fettered by, and made subservient to, the 
purposes of either of the factions, is either of them dis- 
posed to recognise its authority ; but from the moment 
in which popular opinion asserts its independence, and 
wills to emancipate itself from the selfish strife of Whig 
and Tory chieftains, from that moment popular opinion, 
hated and dreaded alike by both the contending parties, 
is resisted, repudiated, and excluded from “ the pale of 
the Constitution.” We must entreat our Athenian wor- 
shippers to tell us something more of their &ysaces Ores. 
What is this Constitution, and where is it to be found? 





And should every effort fail, it | traced in the removal of public misery, and in the con- 


solidation and extension of public happiness; but the 
Constitution is a shadowy, cloudy, untangible mist, 
which one day serves to do the work of corruption, and 
another that of tyranny. All that is, whether right or 
wrong, good or evil, wise or foolish, is Constitution ; all 
that was, the wholesome and the mischievous, was Con- 
stitution ; and all that will be, whether we advance to- 
wards what is better, or sink into what is worse, will be 
Constitution. And is the nation, at Whig or Tory bid- 
ding, to be kept for ever enthralled by conditions which 
deny to mind its development, to public virtue its full 
action, to popular interests their full representation? It 
is pity that statesmen should not understand what the 
people are striving to obtain. Good gorernment : nothing 
more do we ask —with nothing less shall we be satisfied. 


| No doubt, for many a generation, while the two great sec- 
. e | 
When a Whig champion lauds the 


tions of the aristocratical order were the sole dispensers 
of patronage and power, no doubt the Constitution was a 
most useful Will o’ the Wisp, in the pursuit of which it 
was easy to lead excited partisans into the swamps and 
marshes of selfish political controversy. But blind, in- 
deed, is the man who does not perceive that a new state 
of things is gradually developing itself; that ancient ta- 
lismans have ceased to charm; that party watchwords 
no longer delude ; that distrust—a reasoning and a rea- 
sonable distrust — of public men has happily succeeded 
to that unthinking confidence so idly claimed, and so 
rarely merited, by political leaders ; and that, while the 
personal squabbles of prominent statesmen are looked on 
with growing indifference, there is a power and there is 
a purpose in action, to wrest from auy party, and every 





party, concessions to the public weal. B. 





THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW AND THE REV. C. J. LYON.* 
To the Editor of The North British Review, 


Sir,— Aw article having lately appeared in the Worth 
British Review, on the character of James Sharp, arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews, and that prelate having acquired, 
in Scotland at least, a large share of unmerited odium, 
I hope that you will have the candour to give the same 
publicity to the following defence of the archbishop and 
myself, that you accorded to the reviewer’s misrepresen- 
tations. 


says, that *I justify the murder of George Wishart.’ 
What I say is, that Wishart ought to have been tried 
| as a conspirator, not burnt as a heretic. 5. He insinu- 
| ates, that I speak of the persecutions of Charles the 
Second’s reign “as worthy of the warmest gratitude of 
all after ages ;” whereas I say, (vol. ii, p. 86,) that “ it 
was most unjustifiable to put to death the ignorant 
rustics, and misguided females, who had been taught 





The article in question professes to be a review of | the language of sedition and fanaticism, without com- 


my “ History of St. Andrews,” though it is chiefly con- 
fined to that part of it which relates to Sharp: but as 
the reviewer incidentally notices two or three other 
matters, I may briefly advert to them in the first place. 

I am accused of making “ numerous misstatements ;” 


but the plain truth is, that, with one exception, which I — 


shall allude to presently, the misstatements are all on 
the reviewer’s side. 
Cardinal Beaton as a “martyr.” I never applied that 
term to him. 2. He says, that “I do not notice Beaton’s 
forgery of the king’s will.” I have noticed it as an un- 
founded calumny, vol. i. p. 304. 3. He says, that “I 
defend the concubinage of Beaton with Marion Ogilvy.” 


| prehending the meaning of the words.” 6. He says, 
| that I complain of the coarse language of Presbyterian 
| writers generally ; whereas it is only of the particular 
school of the Covenanting historians that I complain— 
to which school the reviewer evidently belongs. 

These are a few of his “ misstatements :” let me now 
| advert to the only one of mine he has discovered, which 


Thus he says, first, that I speak of | I incautiously admitted into the body of my History, 


but which I corrected in the Addenda. My mistake, or 
|“ misstatement,” was, that fine and imprisonment were 
| the on/y punishments inflicted for attending seditious con- 
venticles, after the Restoration ; whereas, latterly, this 
offence had been made punishable with death. The 


What I endeavoured to show was, that he was married reviewer is overjoyed to find me tripping, and certainly 
to her before going into holy orders, which is a very | he makes the most of it, exclaiming, “ It is really im- 


different thing from defending his concubinage. 





4. He possible to exceed this,” &c. 


But he takes good care 





* This letter having been sent to the Editor of The North British Review, and having been refused insertion at the end 
of his next Number, we print it here, at Mr. Lyon's request; having a high epinion of that gentleman’s honesty of purpose, 


and not doubting that what he has to say in detence of his work, is worthy of being heard.—“, 7. M. 
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not to discorer that I had corrected this very mistake in | 


vol. ii. p. 435. Now,if he had read the whole of my 


work, he would have found the correction, in which case | 
he was bound to notice it ; and if he had not read the | 


whole work, he was not in a condition to review it. 

The reviewer quotes from some MS. “notes of a 
sermon,” which is said to have been preached by Arch- 
bishop Sharp before the Scottish parliament. I con- 
sulted his reference in the Advocates’ Library, and 
found a single folio page of ill-written notes, without 
name or date,or even allusion to the time when the 
sermon was preached, and, consequently, without any 
evidence of genuineness. From the omissions and mis- 
takes made by the reviewer, he seems to have been 
unable to decipher the original. But supposing the 
said “notes” to be authentic, there is not a sentiment 
in them which may not be defended, on the principles 
then universally receired and acted upon by the whole body 
of the Presbyterians. Thus, the archbishop is made to say, 
(not as inaccurately quoted by the reviewer, who makes 


| expenditure, may be noticed. 


nonsense of the passage, but as follows,) “ The allowing | 


liberty of conscience is no good expedient. It is well 
known what pranks conscience played, when it brake 
loose after Worcester fight,so that it deserves to be 
restrained afterwards. There are three who pretend to 


Sil 


in accordance with this inference, he sets him down at 
once as “a fawning hypocrite.” The inference here 
drawn from such slender premises, should have been the 
last to suggest itself to a candid mind. There is no 
reason to think that Sharp had ever any need to 
strengthen his influence with the king ; nor was he 
likely to gain his object, but rather to defeat it, by an 
application to that notorious female. At all events, 
various suppositions might be made to account for his 
giving one shilling sterling to Lady Castlemain’s porter, 
without implicating him in the criminality here sug- 
gested. The porter might have been sent to-him with 
a letter, possibly from the king himself. But if the 
archbishop had called on the lady from any unworthy 
motive, is it not probable that all allusion to the fact 
would have been suppressed in his Household Book ! 
In a word, we may apply the royal motto to the 
reviewer, Loni soit qui mal y pense. 

One other observation of his, on another article of 
Under the head of Lon- 
don, May 25, 1666, we find,“ For tobacco and pype, 
after dinner and at night, with my Lord Lauderdale, 
5 shillings’? (Scots—5d. sterling.) “ How pleasantly,” 


says our reviewer, “the two would discuss, in their 


supremacy,—the King, the Pope, and the Presbyterian. | 
Conscience would have it from them all ; but God has | 


submitted this inward judicatory of conscience to the | 


will of the magistrate, in things wherein he is econ- | 


cerned.” Nothing is more universally admitted than 
that liberty of conscience was denied, both by the 
moderate and the fanatic Presbyterians of that period. 


The Independents were the only sect who granted it, | 
under certain limitations ; for which they were severely | 


blamed by their Presbyterian brethren. As I have 
shown in my History, when Sharp was sent to the 
court of Charles the Second, to represent, not the Pres- 
byterians at large, as has been artfully represented by 
his enemies, but his own party, the “ Resolutioners,” or 
moderate men, he was instructed to tell the king, that 
“he need not declare any liberty to any tender con- 
sciences here.” Of course, Sharp held these opinions 
himself at the time ; and of course, too, he held them 
subsequent to the Restoration, in common with the 
whole body of the Presbyterians ; and by none more 


In truth, when we speak of post-Restoration intolerance, 
we should always balance anie-Restoration intolerance 
against it, (ay,and post-Jterolution intolerance also;) and 
if we do, we shall find the Presbyterian scale greatly to 
preponderate. At the same time, it would ke more 
becoming in us of the present day to deprecate the con- 
duet of both parties than to vindicate either of them. 
Another thing ought to be borne in mind in reviewing 
the conduct of Sharp,—that, had he succeeded in getting 


dressing-gowns and slippers, the next series of gibbetings ; 
while their nervous system would be gently soothed by 
the narcotic flavour of the smoke |!" One thing is plain, 
that any thing like impartiality, from a writer of this 
temper, was not to be expected. 

I come now to a main point of attack on the conduct 
of Sharp. On the 15th June, 1663, the Archbishops 
of St. Andrews and Glasgow were made privy council- 
lors in Scotland ; and from that day, says the reviewer, 
“the dogs of war were let slip.”"—-“ The records bear 
that Sharp was present at fully three-fourths of the 


meetings, the most active, zealous, and untiring mem- 


_ ber.” 
must have known that there was a large portion of 


The reviewer, when he penned these words, 


falsehood in them, aad a very small! ingredient of truth ; 
as any one may discover for himself, who will take the 
pains to examine the said records ; which, however, 
have unfortunately never been printed, but are in the 
handwriting of the period, in the Register House, 
Edinburgh. I have examined them, and I here chal- 


lenge the reviewer to substantiate what he has asserted. 
than those who complained most loudly of intolerance. 


his own party established by law, (which he undoubtedly | 
attempted, but failed to accomplish,) such was the ani- | 


mosity at the time between them and the “ Protesters,” 
or ultra-covenanting party, that, in all probability, the 
latter would have been treated with even more severity 
than they were under Episcopacy. This state of feeling 
between the two Presbyterian parties has not been 
sufficiently adverted to; but Baillie’s Letters, lately 
published, afford the clearest evidence of it. In fact, 
the re-establishment of the Episcopal church seemed 
the only likely means of diminishing their hostility 
towards each other, because it afforded a triumph to 
neither ; and there is ground for believing that it would 
have had this effect, had not the design been marred by 
the outrageous violence of the Covenanters on the one 
hand, and by the ill-timed severity of the civil govern- 
ment on the other. 

Among the articles of expenditure in Sharp’s House- 
hold Book (lately printed for the Maitland Club) is the 
following, under the year 1646 : “ May 17. Tomy Lady 
Castlemain’s porter, 12 shillings,” (Scots.) This is nuts 
for the reviewer. From the above entry he charitably 
infers, that the archbishop, finding his presence not 
altogether acceptable to the king, sought to strengthen 
his influence by paying court to the roya/ mistress; and, 


| 





The two archbishops were the only ecclesiastical mem- 
bers of the council, the Lord High Commissioner being 
president, and the chancellor ranking next to him. The 
average attendance of members was about thirty, the 
archbishops being fully’ as often as the rest absent 
from the meetings. The records do no more than state 
what was done, or ordered to be done, by the council as 
a bod y ; without making the least reference to individual 
members. Yet the reviewer insists that Sharp was the 
grand instigator of all the punishments and prosecutions, 
or “persecutions,” as he is pleased to callthem. Admit- 
ting some of these prosecutions to have been severe and 
unjust, why should Sharp be selected as the promoter 
of them, when there were so many lay members present, 
and when (for any thing that appears to the contrary) 
he might have endeavoured, and, there is reason to 
think, did endeavour, to lessen both the number and the 
severity of those prosecutions ! Had not the State com- 
menced proceedings against the refractory Covenanters, 
many mouths before the Episcopal church was estab- 
lished at all! For example, had not the inscription on 
Henderson’s tomb, in the Greyfriar’s churchyard, been 
erased! had not Rutherford been denounced for his 
seditious book called “ Lex Rex?” had not James Guthrie, 
Johnstone of Warriston, and the Marquis of Argyle, 
been executed for high treason! If then the State 
could prosecute, or “ persecute,” before Sharp’s admis- 
sion to power, could it not do so after his admission, 
without being instigated by him? 

“He began his-eareer soon,” says our reviewer. 
“ At the very first meeting after his admission, certain 
women, smitten with fanaticism, were, on failure to 
abjure the principles for which they had nobly dared 
and suffered, (the principles of fanaticism !) ordered to 
be whipped thropgh the town of Kirkcudbright, and ban- 
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ished.” Such was the unhappy practice of the times. 
At this meeting, which was on the 23d June, the two 
archbishops were present, and thirty-secen lay members ; 
nevertheless, all the whipping and banishing was the 


1664,” continues our reviewer, (he can find nothing 
against the object of his aversion from the 23d June, 
1663, till the 3d November, 1664,) “he was nominated 
to the presidency of the council by the High Commis- 
sioner, (Rothes,) who could not discharge both duties ; 
and erery succeeding minute bears sad evidence of the 
evil influence of the bitter spirit of a renegade.” The 
reader will judge where the “bitter spirit” lies, when 
he is assured that there are two very important “ mis- 
statements” in these few words. First, there were 


kind. And, second, as to the presidency of the council, 
Sharp was never nominated to that office. Lord Rothes 
never ceased to be both High Commissioner and pre- 
sident, till sueeeeded by Lauderdale some years after- 
wards. Dut it sometimes happened that Rothes was 
absent ; and if the chancellor were absent too, and 
Sharp present, he then acted as president ; just as the 
next in seniority would have done, and did, in his 
absence. But indeed no dependence can be put in this 
reviewer’s statements. Thus he says, that on the 
6th December, 1666, (when some punishments were 
ordered to be executed on convicted rebels,) Sharp 
was president. This is not true ; the Lord High Com- 
missioner was president. 

I come, lastly, to consider the case of Hugh M‘Kail, 
which the reviewer says clearly implicates the arch- 
bishop in an almost unparalleled crime. As I have al- 
ready remarked, Sharp occasionally acted as president of 
the council, in the absence of the High Commissioner ; 
and in particular he did so in November 1666, while 
Rothes was in London, and when the Covenanters were 
engaging in an organized rebellion, to “ extirpate Pre- 
lacy,” agreeably to the terms of their own covenant. 
But Rothes was soon at his post, and presided in the 
council on the 4th December, when (in conformity with 
the barbarous practice of the times) M‘Kail and Neilson 
were examined by torture, for the part they had taken 
in the said rebellion. Neither of the archbishops was 
present on that day, though the reviewer evidently 
wishes his readers to understand that they were. He 
then proceeds to revive the old calumny, that Sharp 
withheld a pardon granted by the king to this M‘Kail 


gratification of depriving the prisoners of their lives! 
It is almost incredible that any man, in the present age, 
could bring himself to believe that such a horrid atro- 
city could be committed by a Christian prelate, without 
a particle of evidence deserving of the name. The story 
originated with a contemporary anonymous Covenanter, 
was copied from him by others of the same school, and 
confirmed by the “J am well informed” of the famous 
Robert Wodrow ; (and in modern times hag been réiter- 
ated by Dr. M‘Crie, &e. &c.)—all of them the bitter 
enemies of Sharp. This evidence the reviewer is 
pleased to call, “the unanimous concurrence of con- 
temporary history!” But the unsupported assertions 
of enemies can be of no weight against any man, and 
would be challenged and rejected in every court of 
justice. The reviewer reminds his readers that Sir 
William Allan, in his painting of “ The murder of Arch- 
bishop Sharp,” has represented (no doubt to give effect 
to the piece) two of the assassins in the background, 
searching among the archbishop’s papers for the said 
pardon, in the year 1679,—as if he were likely to be 
travelling with this record of his own infamy thirteen 
years after it came into his possession ! Truly, painters 
are wretched historians! In short, the accusation is of 
that kind that we cannot listen to it for a moment, 
till some better proofs than these are furnished of the 









doing of Archbishop Sharp! .“On the 3d November, ; 


humerous meetings between the above date and the | 
outbreak of the rebellion in 1666, at which there is no | 
mention, in the minutes, of trials or punishments of any | 
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fact. No such proofs have ever yet been furnished ; 
and hence we are bound to hold the accused as inno- 
cent, and the accusers as caluunniators, 

In my “ History of St. Andrews,” vol. ii. p. 78, I quote 
from a MS, in the Advocates’ Library, to the effect that 
Matthew M‘Kail, the brother of Hugh the prisoner, went 
to St. Andrews on purpose to see the archbishop, and to 
request him to use his interest to save his brother’s life, 
When he reached St. Andrews, and had got access to 
the archbishop (says the MES.) “he delivered a letter 
from the dowager marchioness of Douglas, in favour of 
Hugh, whose brother Matthew was governor to her son, 
lord James; and another letter from the archbishop’s 
brother, Sir William Sharp, his lady ; and when he had 
read them, he said ‘ The business is now in the Justi- 
ciaries’ hands, and 1 can do nothing ; but however, [ 
shall have answers ready against the next morning.’ ” 
Sharp behaved very kindly to this Matthew, invited him 


| to dinner, allowed him to_be present at his family 


and others, on purpose that he might have the savage | 
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prayers, and next morning gave him the promised 
letters. But they were of mo avail; as the Justiciary 
Court sentenced the prisoner, on the Tuesday after, to be 
hanged on the Friday following, which was the 26th 
December. The reviewer does not think it worth while, 
for obvious reasons, to take any notice of this narrative ; 
but I ask, is it in the least likely that Sharp was all 
this time keeping back a pardon which the king had 
granted to the prisoner ? 

But our reviewer, in his anxiety to involve the arch- 
bishop in this crime, tries his power at another argu- 
ment, which is this. He finds, in the records of the 
Privy-Council, under date 11th July, 1667, (nearly seven 
months after Hugh M‘Kail and the ringleaders of the 
rebellion had been executed ) that the council had given 
in a report to the king, classing the remaining prisoners 
according to their diiferent degrees of guilt ; and that 
the king had written a etter to them, directing the 
transportation of the worst class to Barbadoes, appoint- 
ing lighter punishments for the less criminal, and order- 


ing others to be set at liberty on taking the oath of 


allegiance. Surely, am ordinary reader would be 
puzzled to discover, im the fact here stated, an 
argument for the archbishop’s guilt. But our most 
extraordinary reviewer, paying no attention to dates, 
contends that, there being here undoubted prouf that 
the king really did write a letter to the council, order- 
ing the worst class of prisoners to be transported, it 
follows that he forbade any more to be executed (so far 
he is right ;) and this letter he thinks must be the letter 
which Sharp kept back, till he had the pleasure of hanging 
Hugh M‘Kail and his accomplices! Really, when 
writers allow themselves to argue in this strain for the 
miserable purpose of making out a case, and that, too, 
a case of atrocity against a Christian bishop ; and when 
they contend for victory and not for truth, by attempting 
to throw dust in the eyes of their readers, it is utterly 
hopeless to reason with them. After what I have 
already shown, 1 may merely remark that, as the king’s 
letter concerning the treatment of the remaining pri- 
soners, is not noticed in the records till July 1667, it 
could not contain a pardon for one who had been 
executed nearly seven months before ; and hence, Sharp 


_ ought to be no longer accused of withholding a letter 


containing the said pardon, which letter there is not a 
particle of evidence that he ever received. 

I have in my history, defended Sharp from the other 
heavy accusations which the Covenanting writers, and 
their modern followers, delight to bring against him ; 
and Fam prepared to do so still more fully, should 
fartWer opportunity offer. But, indeed, I have little 
more to do than to defy them to make good their charges. 
It is no business of mine to provea negative ; the burden 
of proving the affirmative manifestly lies with Sharp’s 


accusers. 


I am, Sir, &c. Ke. 
Sr. ANDREWS, Cua. J. Lyon. 
16th Sept. 1845. 
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